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My first article on Turkish affairs’ was “ destructive ” only : it wasa 
true exposition of the state of Turkish finance, but proposed no 
remedies. ‘The fact is that finance is really only a detail, though an 
extremely important one, in the whole question of Turkish reform. 
In the present “ study’ I propose to show, as well as I can in the 
short space of a magazine article, what were the relative positions of 
Musslemans and non-Musslemans before the “ era of reforms” whose 
effective initiation commenced in the reign of Mahmoud II.; to give 
a short sketch of what has already been attempted during that era ; to 
show what, if any, modification was produced by those attempts in the 
condition of non-Musslemans and Musslemansin Turkey; to examine 
the causes of past failure ; and finally, to suggest a manner of effecting 
true and lasting reform. 

Under the system of the Khalif Omar, which unfortunately came 
to be treated as an immutable dogma, and not merely a historical 
event, the juridical geography of Islam is divided into two parts, the 
Daru-’l-Islim, and the Daru-’l-Harb (World of Islam, and World of 
War). Non-Musslemans can inhabit either country, those inhabiting 
the Daru-’/-Harb (known as Harbi) being governed by the law of war 
only. ‘They must be summoned either to be converted, or to submit 
and pay the tax (the Djiziyé and the Kharad/) for the benefit of 
Islam. Nevertheless, a Haurbi may penetrate into the Daru-’]-Islam 
for peaceful purposes such as commerce, with strict inviolability for 
person, honour, and property; he then assumes the condition of 
musté ’min (one who trusts). If the musté ’min remains more than a 
year in a Mussleman country he becomes Zimmi (protected one). The 
Zimmi cannot be considered as simple subjects of the Commander of 
the Faithful, who are alone the Faithful themselves ; they are in the 
strange position of being both more and less than subjects. More, 
because they have not merely to obey the Imam, but are parties to a 
contract with him (aqdu-’s-simmé) conferring and creating reciprocal 
rights and duties; less, because the duties devolving and the rights 


(1) A Study in Turkish Finance,’ Fortyicutty Review, March, 1897. 
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conferred upon them place them in a state of complete inferiority to 
that of the True Believers. Under the system of Omar the soldiers of 
Islam are absolutely forbidden to acquire houses and landed property ; 
this would have converted them into settlers, whereas what he wanted 
was an army of God. Also they were strictly charged to protect the 
owners of the soil, whether Jews, Christians, or Parsees. These, on 
the other hand, were forced to pay the tax by which the soldiers of 
God might subsist ; on this condition they were to be left peaceably, 
without interference, to their several occupations, free also to exercise 
their religion as they pleased. I must particularly lay stress on the 
fact that this was the system of Omar, and not of Mohammed, the 
Founder of the Religion, who mentions no distinctions of the kind, 
and who, on the contrary, frequently insisted, both in the Koran and 
according to the Sunnet, on the perfect equality of men, on the fact 
that religion is a thing between God and His creature, and that the 
salvation of man depends upon himself. The main object of Islam, as 
conceived by Mohammed, was the proclamation of one God, revealed 
to the world through prophets, and the abolition of Arabian poly- 
theistic heathenism. 

The system of Omar was conceived with temporal far more than 
spiritual ends in view, when he had realised his ambitions beyond his 
hopes. If it be recollected that it was imposed in the eighth century, 
and be compared with the methods then and long after employed in 
the West (such, for instance, as the massacre of the Saxons by Charle- 
magne, nearly one hundred and fifty years later, or the persecution and 
massacres of the Vaudois nearly six hundred, and again nine hundred, 
years later), it will be acknowledged to be both gentle and liberal. It 
was a political device of masterly conception, excellent for the time of 
Omar and his immediate successors, but assuredly never intended by 
the great Khalif to be accepted, as it has been, as an immutable 
dogma, a sacred edifice, which, throughout the course of ages, it would 
be sacrilege to touch.’ 


(1) Unhappily the true spirit of Islam was lost at a very early stage, and a religion 
in the highest degree liberal and tolerant as conceived by its inspired Founder was 
metamorphosed into a stifling, iron-bound system of State theology, which rendered 
any legislative development and modification in consonance with the needs and pro- 
gress of mankind impossible. It is exceedingly difficult to describe the causes of this 
petrifaction of spirit in a few lines, for they are complicated and somewhat abstruse. 
The chief amongst them may, however, be roughly sketched as follows:—At the root 
of the Semitic spirit is the persuasion that no man has the right or power to dictate 
to his fellows, the relations between man and man can be governed by the Deity only. 
Now, the mouth of the Deity is His prophets, and the last of the prophets is Mohammed ; 
thus the end of Mohammed’s life becomes the end of legislative evolution. The 
immediate successors to the Prophet (namely, the first four Khalifs), entering upon 
the headship of the great Mussleman clan before any proper system had been evolved 
from the Koran and the Sunnet, their administrative acts, provided they were not in 
contradiction with the Sacred Book and traditions, came to be considered as rules 
which could not be departed from. The Kcran is, in form, rather poetical than a 
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Without entering in detail into the various inequalities which were 
engendered by a system of jurisprudence set forth falsely as an 
essential part of the religion of Islam, the social situation may be 
briefly summarised as follows :—The Zimmi must respect the Mussle- 
man and pay the tax; the Mussleman must despise the Zimmi and 
collect the tax. Necessarily a quantity of humiliating discrimina- 
tions ensued, even to differences of costume, of the architecture of 
houses, to the right of carrying arms, to the non-validity of non- 
Mussleman testimony, and so forth. At the same time it must 
always be recollected that the Believers are formally prohibited from 
maltreating the Zimmi, the blood of a Zimmi being no more “ licit ” 
than the bloed of a Mussleman, while if a Zimmi committed the most 
heinous crimes, such as adultery with a Mussleman woman or insult 
of the Prophet, only legal action could be taken against him precisely 
as if he were a Believer: crimes, in fact, cannot undo the contract of 
imme. 

Such was, in very short summary, the ancient law of Islam con- 
cerning nen-Musslemans; and we will now, as briefly as possible, 
examine what has been the legal status of the Zimmi under the 
Sultans of Turkey. Up to within quite a recent period the effect of 
the Turkish conquest was this: to the moral weight of dogmatic 
disdain was added the material weight of feudal charges. The lands 
of Anatolia and Roumelia were divided into fiefs, of which some were 
kept by the Sultans, while the others were assigned to their Beys and 
Viziers. The fiefs were enrolled in registers, the defter, the nature 
and object of which recall irresistibly the Domesday Book, and which 
were kept at the Defterkhané—a name still preserved. While under 
the Arab conquest the Zimmi, on payment of the Dyiziyé and the 
Kharadj, of which the quota was rigorously fixed, remained in undis- 
turbed possession of his lands, under the Turkish conquest he lost 
legislative system, while the Sunnet form a series of detached anecdotes. It was from 
these materials, however, that a system of legislation had to be extracted; rules of 
interpretation, based largely on the acts of the first four Khalifs, were worked out, 
and the four principal systems of the Suni Moslems were created, viz., the Hanifi, 
the Skéf’, the Haxlali, and the Maliki. The end in view was purely practical, viz., 
the proper interpretution of the law, that is, of the communications of God through 
the mouth of His Prophet; and this iuterpretation laid down certain fixed principles 
for application to all points that might arise in social, civil, and political life. Each 
such application formed a precedent ; and it will be readily conceived that, after some 
centuries of conformity with precedents, the reluctance to violate them became so 
extreme that it came to be considered as a social necessity to leave them untouched. 
Finally the Doctors of Islam taught that it would be unorthodox to disturb them. 
Each formed a brick in a solid wall of dogma. ‘The system of precedents will, I believe, 
be clearly apprehended by students of English Common Law; the transformation of 
precedents into dogma by students of Canon Law. Unhappily, in Islim the whole 
structure is canonical. It should be added that the Mongol invasions utterly destroyed 
all chance of a later development of Islim on free and rational lines, as might other- 


wise have been possible—a race of cultivated and deep thinkers having been replaced 
by a race whose aptitudes lay in war and conquest. 
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that domain and assumed the status of a villein towards the lord of 
the manor, and to the latter, instead of to the Beitu-’/-Mal (Treasury), 
were paid the dues. More often than not the lord of the manor 
farmed out these dues—a fruitful source of oppression not a little 
responsible for the secular hatred of the conquered races for their 
conquerors. 

In addition to the religious and feudal barriers between the Turks 
and their conquered subjects, we still have to note the wall set up by 
the conquerors themselves by their very toleration bred of disdain. 
Faithful to the principle that so long as they kept quiet and paid the 
tax, his non-Mussleman subjects were inferiors whom it was good to 
keep at a distance, and leave alone to manage their own affairs as it 
pleased them, Mehmet II. left the organization of the Christian 
Churches, the Greek Patriarchate, and the schismatic Armenian 
Patriarchate exactly as he found them, entrusting them with the 
administration of their “ nations” in all matters concerning education, 
conscience, personal status, save any pecuniary claims arising there- 
from, which were left to be decided by Mussleman law. This con- 
temptuous toleration, answered by an equal intellectual contempt, and 
a bitter racial hatred, which, together with religious obstacles, rendered 
intermarriage between Musslemans and Christians impossible, set up 
a solid barrier to a fusion of races such as has taken place in all 
Western countries between conquerors and conquered—a _ barrier 
which with time has become only more insuperable. Through 
their Churches the Patriarchs have always preserved and nourished 
the lives of their “nations,” which remain to-day as distinct and 
apart from the Osmanlis as when they were resisting the invasion of 
their territories. Thus no such thing as an Ottoman nation has ever 
been created. It has been a juxtaposition of separate and generally 
hostile peoples in territories bound under one rule by the military 
sway of a dominant race, a condition under which, even if the mili- 
tary sway be merciful—which, in spite of its religious toleration, I do 
not pretend the Turkish sway has been—the subjects will rise, when- 
ever opportunity offers, against their rulers.’ 

I will now attempt a very brief survey of the endeavours which 
have been made to break down all these barriers to the formation of a 

(1) Ever since Russia has had a settled policy in regard to Turkey, she has perceived 
the enormous advantage which this state of affairs gives her, and has taken all pains 
to perpetuate and to promote it. The * reforms’’ which she has been pleased to 
formulate from time to time had this object, and this object only, in view; while by 
insidious counsels or threats she has aided in preventing Sultans from effectively 
executing the more rational reforms proposed by other Powers, even if she could not 
help their being accepted and promulgated on paper. When reforms appear to be too 
seriously meant, she declares war to stop them. [See despatch of Pozzo di Borgo to 
Count Nesselrode, of 28th November, 1828, quoted on page 515 of Creasy’s History of 
the Ottoman Turks. Consider also the moments at which the Crimean war and the last 
war were declared, and the pretext advanced for those wars. ] 
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homogeneous “ Ottoman” nation. Passing over the reforms initiated 
by Selim ITI., which, however, prepared the way for his successors, 
and the short and feeble reign of Mustafa IV., we come to the 
*‘oreat reformer,” Mahmoud II., whose attempts at reform were 
impeded at every step by external wars, by internal revolts, and 
by the sometimes concealed, sometimes open, resistance of bigoted 
and ignorant Mussleman feeling. Whether or not, if he had had 
less adverse circumstances, he would really have deserved the repu- 
tation of a reforming Sultan which he so keenly wished for, is a 
subject for discussion. The facts are that, while at times showing 
some weakness of character, inconsistency with his own professions, 
and attaching an almost puerile importance to externals, he never- 
theless did abolish some crying abuses, rid his country of the intol- 
erable oppression of the Janissaries and Dereh Beys, bettered the 
finances of the State, and gave the first impulse towards a true 
reform of the position of the rayas. On the other hand, owing to 
his early experiences, he perceived personal danger to himself in all 
power or force other than his own, and under his reign the “ Divan,” 
or Grand Council of the Empire, fell into the impotency which to-day 
‘listinguishes the Sublime Porte. The Ministers had to render account 
separately and personally to the sovereign, lost all feeling of con- 
certed action and responsibility, and were directed more by the 
favourite of the hour than by the sovereign. 

On November 3rd, 1839, when he had been only four months on the 
throne, Abdu-’l-Medjid, under the inspiration of Reschid Pasha, 
promulgated the Hatt-i-Sherif of Giilkhané. This edict really forms 
x public indictment of Abdu-’]-Medjid’s predecessors during a space 
‘“‘of one hundred and fifty years,” and an essay on the elementary 
principles of good government. Its principal objects are, in its own 
words, to establish—‘“ 1. Guarantees which assure to our subjects 
perfect security of life, honour, and fortune; 2. A regular method of 
incidence and collection of taxes; 3. An equally regular method for 
the recruitment of soldiers and their length of service.” The whole 
document was underlined by the declaration that “these sovereign 
concessions are granted to all, of whatever sect or religion they may 
he; all are called to enjoy them without exception.” In execution 
of these principles new laws were promulgated, new institutions 
created, the army was reorganized, and the currency reformed. But 
the reforms were set before a people devoid of understanding, and 
the suecess which they achieved is described by Abdu-’l-Medjid in a 
1escript, drawn up and read by himself in 1845, in which he expresses 
his deep disappointment that none of the reforms which he had 
<lecreed had given any result, with the sole exception that the army 
had been reorganized. He ascribes the failure to the ignorance of 
his people “ as well in religious as temporal affairs,” and calls for the 
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establishment of a system of popular education. Unfortunately, this 
inspiration was not followed; true, a system was devised by Fuad 
Effendi (afterwards the great Fuad Pasha) for the creation of schools 
placed under State, as distinct from religious, management; but it 
was long before it was put into execution, and then only very partially. 
Still, if the whole reform period up to the Crimean war be im- 
partially considered, it will be seen that the following improvements 
had been effected :—arbitrary confiscations and executions had been 
done away with; torture, declared illegal and severely repressed, had 
grown rare; the feudal system had been abolished; the slave-market. 
proscribed ; and the Nizam tribunals instituted, bringing with them 
two great innovations—the validity of documentary evidence, whereas. 
previously only oral evidence had been admitted, and the admission 
of Mussleman and non-Mussleman testimony as equally valid before 
the law. 

The Crimean war, however, revealed a depth of corruption and 
unscrupulousness in the commanders and officers of the army which 
showed how superficially the reforms had taken effect ; and a pro- 
longed, and at times acrimonious, discussion between the Powers and 
the Porte resulted, in 1856, in the promulgation of the Hatt-i-Huma- 
youn, which was a confirmation and extension of the Hatt-i-Sherif of 
Giilkhané, and of the various attempts at reform which had followed 
it. It is impossible to attempt to summarise, however briefly, the 
unremitting and heroic efforts of the two great Ministers, Ali Pasha 
and Fuad Pasha, to render the J/att-i-JZumayoun a living system 
instead of a paper promise. During the reign of Abdu-’l-Medjid 
an insurmountable and fatal obstacle lay in their way—the weak cha- 
racter of the Sultan and his undiminished absolutism, all effeetive 
power remaining concentrated in his hands. Thus the real government 
of the country did not improve at all; there was another financial 
and economic crisis ; the people, both Mussleman and Christian, ex- 
cited and irritated by continual promises never executed, reforms 
begun and never finished, were in perpetual disorder ; a vast Mussle- 
man conspiracy was discovered just in time to be suppressed (1859), 
and the guaranteeing Powers again found themselves forced to inter- 
fere, which they did, as usual, with a variety of conflicting counsels. 
and without effect. The Lebanon question, a serious insurrection in 
Herzegovina, and rising difficulties between the Bulgarian and Greek 
Churches, were the closing notes of the reign of Abdu-’]-Medjid. 

When Abdu-’]-Aziz ascended the throne in June, 1861, he was. 
greeted by a petition from the Herzegovinian Christians proving 
that of all the promises of the Hatt-i-Humayoun, not one, so far 
as they were concerned, had been carried out. After they had 
been pacified, attention was again turned to the application of general 
reform principles, and the “ Law of the Vilayets” made its appear- 
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ance. This measure purported, and was really intended by its 
framers, to confer on the provinces a large measure of self-government, 
in which both Musslemans and non-Musslemans should take part, 
but it really had the effect of centralising the whole power of the 
country more absolutely than ever in the Sultan’s hands, since the 
Valis were wholly in his undisputed power, while the ex-officio official 
members of the local councils secured a perpetual Mussleman ma- 
jority. 

The reforms still made no way, and by the year 1867 the Powers 
had become seriously alarmed at the continued anarchy in the 
Empire, and evinced greater determination than ever to interfere. 
But the doctors could not agree. On the one side was France, 
supported by England, determined that the principles of the Hatts 
should be given a fair and definite trial, and supporting the theory 
of Ali and Fuad, of a similar government and equal rights for all 
Ottoman subjects alike. On the other side were ranged Russia and 
Austria, equally determined that the only cure to be applied was the 
separation of the various races, with local autonomy. The French 
view prevailed, and as a first result the educational establishment of 
Galata Serai, open to Musslemans and Christians alike (which for 
years did excellent work until the present Sultan crushed all life out 
of it), was instituted. Next came (in 1868) the creation of a Council 
of State, on much the same lines as the French Conseil d’ Etat, and of 
a High Court of Justice, separated into two sections, a Court of Appeal 
and a Court of Cassation. Both these institutions were “ mixed,” z.e., 
composed of Mussleman and Christian members. Moreover, measures 
were projected to perfect the judicial system in the provinces on a 
“mixed” basis. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the 
principal value in these institutions would be their independence— 
equally unnecessary to say that under a despotic Sultan no such inde- 
pendence could exist. At the solemn opening of the Council of State 
in May, 1868, the Sultan Abdu-’l-Aziz pronounced one of the most 
liberal allocutions that ever fell from the mouth of a Turkish sovereign. 
It produced an enormous sensation ; praise, gratitude, flattery, were 
heaped upon this liberal monarch by the Sheikhu-’l-Islim, by the 
Patriarchs, by the leading merchants; and—shortly afterwards it 
became evident that the monarch thought that he had done enough. 
He openly broke with Fuad Pasha, who left the country in October, 
1868, and died a few months afterwards; Midhat Pasha, the coming 
hope of the Reform party, was exiled to Bagdad. Ali Pasha was 
thus left alone, still supported by France, but Minister of a sovereign 
who at heart had no higher aim than improving the breed of his 
fighting-cocks, and whose apparent zeal for reforms had been nothing 
but the yielding, under protest, to the incessant pressure of his two 
great Ministers, and his wish to conciliate, by promises, the Cabinets 
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of France and England, whom he looked upon as his protectors 
against Russia. 

In fact, the period of reforms had come to an end. The Franco- 
German war destroyed the beneficent influence which France had 
exercised; England, weakened by the defeat of France, was disinclined 
to play a forward part; and after the death of Ali Pasha, who con- 
tinued his heroic struggle until the middle of 1871 and then retired 
to die, Abdu-’l-Aziz, to his intense relief, was practically left to his 
own devices. There being no public opinion which he need regard— 
that is, Mussleman public opinion—to press him forward, he fell back. 
The only subsequent measure worthy of mention was the commence- 
ment of the codification of the civil law, the medyjellé, at the instigation 
of Midhat Pasha, who had succeeded in obtaining his recall from 
exile in 1872. Otherwise, all was reaction; the administration of 
the Empire fell into more and more hopeless disorder, while the Sultan 
amused himself with his sports and athletic exercises, and ran his 
country madly into debt. The finances, which had never been taken 
seriously in hand, were in precisely the position that they are at 
present: loan had followed and continued to follow loan to balance 
huge budgetary deficits ; corruption and robbery were rampant every- 
where. Russia saw before her the excellent opportunity for which 
she had waited and worked, and took her usual astute advantage. 
The troubles in Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina began, Servia and 
Montenegro threatened, the Bulgarian massacres and the suspension 
of the service of the Public Debt, both of which permanently lost 
Turkey the goodwill of a large portion of the English nation, followed ; 
and at last, sick of the mad selfishness, caprice, and incompetency of 
the Sultan, his Ministers, supported by Mussleman feeling itself as 
represented by the Sheikhu-’l-Islim, the Ulemaé, and the Softas, 
dleposed him. 

Naturally there was a reaction, but unfortunately it came too late. 
During the three months’ reign of Murad and the first months of thereign 
of the present Sultan the reforming spirit reigned supreme. On 
December 23rd, 1876, was promulgated the “Constitution of Midhat”’ ; 
it was solemnly communicated to the Powers assembled in conference 
at Constantinople to endeavour to stave off the fast-approaching war. 
The Powers received it with ill sailed scorn, and set to work on their 
‘diplomatic toils, destined, as always, to failure. The war followed, 
-the Constitution became a dead letter, and the condition of the Turkish 

‘mpire has steadily retrograded ever since. The only solid improve- 
ments upon the state which already existed at the outbreak of the 
Crimean war are that the army is better organised and equipped, a 
code of civil law has been promulgated, and the principle of elective 
local self-government has been established by the “ Law of the 
Vilayets,” although, as previously explained, in practice it is illusory. 
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The undisguised reactionary absolutism of the present Sultan, his 
determination that no reforms shall be introduced during his reign, 
are too well known for it to be necessary for me to historically 
prove them. ‘Those who read my first article will not suppose that 
I am attempting, in what I am about to say, to be an apologist of 
Abdu-’l-Hamid. But it is essentially necessary to point out that 
Europe has done its best to encourage him in those very courses 
which it now so loudly condemns. Admitting for a moment (but not 
as a fact) that Abdu-’l-Hamid was genuine in the extraordinarily 
liberal acts and pronunciations in which he indulged on coming to the 
throne, how were they received by Europe ? With contumely and dis- 
dain. More than this, Europe has continually affirmed and strengthened 
the hands of the Sultan by turning to him, and to him only, as the 
source of all power in the State. No heed whatever has been given 
to the possibilities offered by the genuine desire for reform, the 
urgent prayers for assistance of that class of educated and thinking 
men in ‘Turkey known, heaven knows why, by the name of 
“Young Turkey.” Midhat, their hope and flower, was given up to 
the tender mercies of the Sultan, he was ruthlessly imprisoned, and 
finally murdered. Europe did not move a finger; it persisted in 
regarding the Sultan as supreme for good or ill, and no other force 
in Turkey as worthy of the slightest consideration. Consider now 
the Sultan’s precedents. Here is a “neuropathic” subject (the 
question is medical, or “psychological,” as well as political) raised to 
a throne of which many of the previous occupants had been murdered 
in revolutions. He himself had succeeded to it only through the 
deposition and, in his conviction [which is entirely erroneous], the 
murder of one monarch, and the instantly following deposition of a 
second, by that very Reform party to which Europe refused any 
kind of notice. Surrounded as he was (and is) by interested coun- 
sellors who represented that the only results of seventy years of 
reforming efforts had been insurrections, heavy loss of territory, 
bankruptcy, and a defection of Mussleman loyalty to the Khalif; 
further that, if he allowed the Reform party to get the upper hand, 
he would indubitably share the fate of his predecessors: the conclusion 
was foregone. Tor his own personal safety he determined to get the 
whole reins of power into his hands, to crush the reforming spirit, to 
attempt to compass the impossibility of its renewal by the destruction 
of education, by the general mistrust of each man by his fellow 
inculcated by a universal relentless espionnage. Europe has looked on 
impassive and careless. Forgetful that reforms must come from within 
and that it is useless to attempt to impose them from without, she 
has neglected the only lever which she could have used with certain 
effect, the enlightened class amongst the Turks themselves. 
Comparing now the state of non-Mussleman populations after the 
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“period of reforms” with that existing previously, what do we 
observe? The old feudal system has entirely disappeared, fiefs and 
Dereh Beys have been abolished, and the lands absorbed into the 
public domains. Further, perfect political equality has been decreed 
between the True Believers and the Zimmi. This was the idea 
sketched out in the Hatt-i-Sherif of 1839, confirmed and developed 
in the Hatt-i-Humayoun of 1856, and finally worked out and affirmed 
in the “ Constitution” of 1876. The kharad) is no longer paid at all, 
all Musslemans and non-Musslemans being taxed on precisely the 
same system, with the solitary exception of the military exonera- 
tion tax, which is the representative of the old Djiziyé. It has, how- 
ever, been shown by experience that the non-Musslemans would be 
extremely sorry to exchange this tax for compulsory military service. 
Thus, theoretically, the True Believer and the Zimmi, in the eye of 
the civil law, stand on a footing of perfect equality; the Médjellé 
equally governs both. But it is not possible, by the mere enact- 
ment of laws, to efface the hereditary impress left by five 
hundred years of domination and contempt on the one hand, and 
five hundred years of humiliation and servitude on the other. The 
Mussleman has never hated the Christian subject ; but he has felt, 
and, unless very cultivated, he still feels, a moral aversion, even a 
physical repulsion, for the being who does not fight, who does not per- 
form his ablutions, and who eats swine’s flesh. As culture diminishes 
the aversion and repulsion become stronger, but it is never hatred ; 
hatred is bestowed on equals or superiors, and if real hatred be looked 
for, it will be found on the Christian side. The sentiments with 
which Jews are regarded in most Western countries (less, I believe, in 
England than elsewhere) will give a clearer idea of what I mean. 
The Hatts and other liberal manifestoes have, for instance, declared 
that public employments are open alike to all Ottoman subjects, of 
whatever religion they may be, but the conditions of admission to 
State employments are nowhere established. Nothing, apparently, 
need prevent a Christian from being named Vali of a province; but 
to the most liberal Sultan, and the generality of his Mussleman 
subjects, it would appear as strange to name a Christian Vali as it 
would appear to the Emperor William and the generality of Germans 
to name a Jew governor of Alsace- Lorraine." 


(1) I would just note in passing that public employment, in the higher grades, is 
largely regulated by the purchasing power of the postulants. This trafficking in 
places is one of the causes of the decline of the Turkish Empire traced by Kotchi 
Bey (who wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth century) to the reign of the 
Sultan Suleimar Kanouni; it flourishes now in full force, as I could prove by 
numberless instances. It explains partially the lamentable policy of self-enrichment, 
followed by most provincial governors and officials, and the Ministers and officials of 
the central Government, though this is also due to the gigantic ‘‘ business ’’ conception 
of Islim, which is explained a little further on, and to the lamentable financial disorder 
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There are, however, still more positive obstacles in the way of 
rendering political equality effective. In Mussleman orthodox law, 
the product of taxes paid by the Zimmi is devoted to the benefit 
and subsistence of Musslemans, especially the learned men, judges, 
administrators, warriors, and their families. The tax, then, bears 
the character of a tribute which the subjugated races pay to their 
conquerors; and the Islamic conquests constitute, as the Orientalist 
Kremer said, an enormous “business.” The salaries granted to 
public officials represent the dividends of a huge Islamic com- 
pany, which are the birthright of every descendant of the men 
who founded the company; and this principle, which has had no 
enlightenment to correct it, remains rooted in the brain of all but 
cultivated Musslemans; that is, of 99 per cent. of the Musslemans 
of Turkey. The Turkish Sultans put it into practice by the feudal 
division of the conquered countries among their followers; the 
abolition of that feudality, however sincerely meant to be genuine by 
its originators, was in no way so regarded by the Turks in general. 
For these salaries simply took the place of feudal rights, and, 
speaking Islamically, we merely returned to the pure original prin- 
ciples of the Khalif Omar. Thus the Sultan, from the orthodox 
standpoint, is bound to give the preference for employment to Mussle- 
mans; from the Turkish standpoint superadded, to Turkish Mussle- 
mans above all. Non-Musslemans come in practically nowhere ; their 
employment is subject to the incontrovertibly-proved condition that it 
should be for the good of the Mussleman community, a condition 
which reduces the possibility to an almost “ negligeable quantity.” 

Passing now from the question of political and social to that of 
civil equality, we observe that the Hatts were the pronunciations of 
true Reformers, the battle-cries of Islamic Luthers against Islamic 
dogmatism. But in the eye of Mussleman “ orthodoxy ” they have 
no value, and the inequality of personal status must remain exactly 
what it was at the time of Abou Hanifé. The “ general trust” ( Vilayé- 
icammé) with which the Khalifs are invested implies no leyislative 
but only administrative powers. They may take such administrative 
dispositions as they think proper, so long as these do not constitute a 
manifest violation of the Sacred Law or of the interests of the 
Mussleman community. All questions of dogma, rite, private right, 
are entirely without their competency. Thus, since, for the confusion 
of Islam, the prohibition of free criticism and exegesis has become a 
fundamental dogma of Islamic orthodoxy, it is hardly possible to 
conceive any modifications which, Islamically, would not be heresies. 
Neither the Khalif nor the Sheikhu-’l-Islam may deviate by a hair’s- 


prevalent—Turkish officials, except those of quite the highest and therefore most 
favoured class, being never paid regularly, but always finding their salaries months in 
arrear at the close of each financial year. 
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breadth from the jurisprudence established by Abou Hanifé and the 
Imaims Mohammed and Abou Yiisif. It follows that the inferior 
situation assigned to non-Musslemans in the Mussleman world is not 
merely, as is often supposed, a question of ethics, but a question of 
Jaw. A Mussleman may treat a Christian as his equal, as a Roman 
Catholic may abstain from going to Mass: that simply means that 
they do not “ practise” their religion. The Sultans may, in execu- 
tion of their general trust, and in the interest of the Mussleman 
eommunity menaced by Christian Powers, forbid True Believers * to 
practise,” but that is all. The domain of the law remaining inacces- 
sible to them, they have not, for orthodox Musslemans, altered the 
legal theory by one iota, and so it must remain until liberty of 
thought and exegesis is restored to Islim. To effect this noble 
reform the ground must be prepared, and ignorance and prejudice be 
dispelled, by the introduction of sound and rational education. 
Having now briefly discussed the effect of the “ Reform’ period 
on the condition of non-Musslemans, we must turn for an instant to 
the Musslemans, and inquire what has been the result in their case. 
Briefly this result may be described as follows: instead of the reforms 
having raised the condition of the Christians to the level of that of 
the Musslemans, it has dragged the condition of the Musslemans 
down to a lower material level than that of the Christians. The 
whole population is now, as I have explained, taxed (in theory) alike, 
the one difference residing in the tax for exemption from military 
service paid by the non-Musslemans. The complaint of the Christians 
who ean speak through the mouth of the “heads of their nations,” 
er the Consuls of Christian powers who have more or less taken 
therm under their protection, are heard. But the Musslemans have 
no sneh means at their disposal; they can complain only to the very 
men «ho oppress them, and they are ground down under the heel of 
the most eruel tyranny. I affirm, without any fear of contradiction 
from those who know the country, that the Turkish peasantry is now 
worse treated, more squeezed, if I may be permitted a familiar expres- 
sion, than the Christian. The change has come upon them, they know 
vaguely, owing to demands made by Christian Powers in favour of 
Christians, the condition of whom nevertheless is not materially 
bettered. Such knowledge does not tend to improve their sentiments 
towards their Christian fellow-subjects, nor to dispose them favour- 
ably towards fresh “reforms.” Compulsory military service still 
further increases their disadvantage. In seed-time, in harvest-time, 
men are ruthlessly carried off from their fields, and sometimes whole 
villages are left starving, whereas the Christian has no such thing to 
fear. I wish it were possible for the Powers to give ear to the appeals 
made at times to them by “Turkish Patriots”! But the very fact 
that 2 man is a “ Turkish Patriot” seems to place him outside the 
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pale of civilised human consideration and sympathy. You will not 
listen to him, far less believe him! 

It is often argued that the apathetic fatalism, the bowing before 
Kismet, of the Turkish people forms a great obstacle to reform, since 
it proceeds from the Mussleman religion. Though this must be 
admitted as true, it is only true by the perversion both of Islim, as 
taught by Mohammed, and of Islamic orthodoxy. The Prophet, 
placed in the same dilemma as the founders of all rational religions, 
preached both determinism and free will. Impartially examined, 
the Koran and the Sunnet will be found to lean most to the latter. 
Islamic orthodoxy stepping in, adopted predestination absolutely in 
so far as finding the true faith is concerned, but leaves ultimate sal- 
vation to free will. In regard to temporal matters it teaches that 
man should do all he can to better the conditions of the world, and 
should work not only for his own but for the general good. Should 
he not sueceed he must not be afflicted at the failure, but should 
submit himself cheerfully to the will of God, who governs all things 
for the best. It is evident that lofty stoicism such as this is far 
beyond the grasp of the blindly ignorant Turkish peasantry and lewer 
classes, who interpret it into mere gross fatalism, which crushes all 
motive force out of them. ‘Since,’ they reason, “ everything is 
ordered by God, it is useless my making any effort, for whatever I 
do I can alter nothing.” Their squalid daily life, as joyless and hope- 
less as that of a cabbage, and their complete ignorance of anything 
better, predispose them also to such a creed. But it does not, as I 
have said above, in any way form part of orthodox Mussleman doc- 
trine, which, for instance, unreservedly admits that a bad Government 
must be changed, as has been more than once proved in the course of 
‘Turkish history—the deposition of Abdu-’l-Aziz and his successor 
being the last cases in point. It is only by education that the 
Turkish people can be led to the higher views inculeated by their own 
religion. 

Education, again, is absolutely indispensable for the formation of 
that publie opinion which is the necessary preliminary and accom- 
paniment of any lasting reforms. Public opinion may be said to be 
composed of moral sense and patriotism. Moral sense is itself composed 
of the notion of right and wrong, and the sentiment that wrong is 
socially inferior to, more dangerous—ethically and practically less fit 
—than right; the sentiment, in short, of the social sanction of right. 
The notion has withered away from very inanition. “It is right te 
be a Mussleman, wrong not to be,” summarises pretty completely the 
whole moral code of the uncultivated Turk. The sentiment has been 
lost under the influence of the daily experience that in Turkey law 
and right are vain words, and that justice is to be awaited from 
nobody—neither from the Sultan, nor from his favourites, nor from 
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either the civil or administrative tribunals. The Sultans, owing to 
their peculiar education, have not much moral sense to boast of them- 
selves. The Sultan’s favourites and the judges are governed in their 
decisions solely by either the greed for gain, or by the desire of 
pleasing some powerful friend, or the fear of displeasing him. 

The total lack of moral sense which thus pervades all classes of 
Turkish society—of course there are, fortunately, many individual 
exceptions, but I am speaking generally—together with the motives 
for self-enrichment which I have previously described, might form 
a sufficient explanation of the corruption and demoralisation of the 
official classes, which, at times, strike despair into the hearts of the 
European well-wishers of Turkey. But there are othe? causes for 
that demoralisation which it would be disingenuous of me to pass 
over. 

It begins with the home life—in the harem. In civilised countries 
the influence of a boy’s mother and sisters upon him is, as a general 
rule, of incalculable value ; it is purifying and ennobling. In Turkey, 
just at the age when a lad needs most guidance and moral strengthen- 
ing, the women of his family consider it good sport to put the very 
temptations in his way against which he should be guarded and 
fortified, and laugh with amusement and delight when he succumbs to 
them. They must not be blamed too heavily: they have no education 
themselves, no ideals ; from early childhood they are taught that they 
count for nothing in social existence. But the result is that at the 
outset of life Turkish manhood is sapped at the base, and its moral 
strength destroyed. Education of women, which would doubtless in 
the end lead to their emancipation from that degrading imprisonment 
in which they are now forced to pass their lives, and which was never 
contemplated by the Prophet, is a reform of the first importance, and 
would have a most far-reaching and beneficial effect. Again, drunken- 
ness and unnatural vices, especially the former, are practised among 
the higher classes to an extent of which I believe few foreigners have 
any idea, even after they have lived for years in the country. To 
know this you must enter intimate Turkish life, and that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for a foreigner to do. Poetry, often exceedingly 
beautiful in expression, but of the most degrading ideals, com- 
pletes the moral ruin, by not only admitting, but actually extolling, 
the vices to which I have alluded above—poetry which is placed 
in the hands of quite young boyhood. It is on literature of this 
sort that the youthful Turkish mind is reared, it being considered 
the only kind “safe” by the powers that be. In fact, every sort 
of healthy mental food is absolutely denied to the Turk: history, 
philosophy, science, romance, everything is “dangerous,” for it 
might incline minds, required to be kept in complete submission and 
unquestioning obedience, to inquiry and discussion. There is no 
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press; that which is allowed in the capital itself is not worthy of the 
name. In the provinces there is literally none, for the “ official 
journal,” printed at the central seat of government in each Vilayet, 
is a mere flysheet for official announcements, and is in no sense of the 
word a “ newspaper.” Literature there is; indeed, strange as it may 
appear, the literature of Turkey is large, varied, and one that a Patriot 
may be proud of. But Turks cannot read it unless by stealth; every 
book of interest is placed on the Index. Theatres are discouraged, 
since they partake of the nature of public meetings, which are entirely 
forbidden. Social intercourse for the same reason is still more 
rigorously under the ban. Thus there is no kind of intellectual culture 
or distraction, no healthy amusement whatever. The unfortunate 
Turkish official or “ educated’ man is thrown entirely upon himself ; 
and in himself, with such a rearing, he naturally finds no resource. 
Under the weight of the colossal ennui which thus crushes and stifles 
him, he turns for relief to the only pleasures within his reach—drink, 
and those other “ pleasures” on which his poetry has fed his imagina- 
tion. The Sultans, for what they believe to be the security of their 
throne, have desired to reduce their people to utter darkness. They 
have not succeeded badly, but at what a price ! 

Those who have read with some attention what I have written will 
now agree, I think, that one of the principal reforms, if not the 
principal reform, to be effected is the destruction of the complete 
absolutism of the Sultan. The main obstacle to the growth and 
permanence of reforms in Turkey has been the Sultan, whether his 
name be Mahmoud, Abdu-’l-Medjid, Abdu-’l-Aziz, or Abdu-’1-Hamid. 
The whole power of every kind in the State being concentrated in one 
single person, the history of the State depends on the character of that 
person. There were periods in the lives of Mahmoud II. and 
Abdu-’l-Medjid when the genuine reform spirit dwelt in them; yet 
the want of courage and of confidence in his Ministers of the first, and 
the weakness and vacillation of the second, prevented the reforms 
which they themselves initiated from being anything but the merest 
mushroom growth, without any root or substance to maintain it. 
Abdu-’l-Aziz was not genuine and was insane with vanity and 
extravagance; in his reign, therefore, in spite of the splendid efforts 
of Ali Pasha and Fuad Pasha, and the cordial support of France and 
England, reforms were delusive, and the country was run ruinously 
into debt. Abdu-’l-Hamid combines almost all the faults of the 
other three, and has no good quality to redeem them; under him the 
state of the Empire has retrograded far more swiftly than it advanced, 
and the darkness and misery which cover the land are as great now, 
perhaps, as at any period of Turkish history. This crushing 
intolerable barrier to progress must be destroyed.’ In order to effect 

this it is not necessary—indeed it would be unadvisable—to proceed to 
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such violent remedies as revolutions and dethronements; they have 
been tried and failed, and have left that evil impress upon the 
character and methods of the sovereign which I have described in 
discussing the characters of Mahmoud II. and Abdu-’l-Hamid. 
Education of the people on which I have already so much insisted, 
the Supreme Court of Justice and the High Council of Finance which 
I shall propose below, these would do the work swiftly, efficiently, 
permanently, and constitutionally, without in any way weakening or 
infringing upon the proper authority and power which should be 
vested in the sovereign. ‘The idea that the temporal power of the 
Sultan is vested in the Khalifate, and that he is by the very nature of 
things bound to be and to remain an absolute irresponsible theocrat, 
is an entire delusion. The Sultans were Sultans long before they were 
Khalifs, and brought their despotic absolutism with them from Asia ; 
when they assumed the Khalifate (which was acquired irregularly, 
and has been rendered doubly irregular by its method of transmission 
ever since) they vitiated it by fusing their absolutism into it. There 
is no Islamic reason why the ecclesiastical power should not be 
separated from the temporal, each being left to deal with the matters 
properly appertaining to it. The two could remain united in one 
person. As in England, where the Sovereign is at once Head of the 
Church and Chief of the State, so in Turkey the Sultan could be, in 
one respect, Khalif, to whom, as such, allegiance would be due by his 
Mussleman subjects only ; in the other the Temporal Prince, in whom 
would be vested the sovereign power in regard to all temporal 
matters, and to whom, as such, allegiance would be due by ali his 
subjects, of whatever creed. In theory, indeed, all this, to a great 
extent, does already exist; it is in the practice, as usual, that we fail. 
In Egypt, under English tutelage, it has been virtually put into 
practice; we scarcely require a better proof of its beneficent effect. 
To this separation, then, our efforts must tend. The destruction of 
the absolutism of the Sultan, and the execution of the other measures 
which I shall propose, would take us far in the right direction, even 
if they did not accomplish the whole road. 

The next thing to be observed is the result of the historic 
political, social, and civil inequality between Musslemans and non- 
Musslemans. By deprivation for centuries of all share in the 
government or defence of the country which should be his, the non- 
Mussleman has lost all sense of responsibility towards the State. He 
does not know what patriotism means; he is an alien in his own 
country—a discontented alien too—therefore a danger to the State. 
The remedy is not far to seek. All the subjects of the Sultan, without 
distinction of race or religion, should be called to serve with the 
colours, with the option, however, of purchasing exemption, if so they will. 
State schools or employment should be accessible to all alike, by 
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means of free and open competition, established and secured by means 
of a commission, on the lines of the “ Civil Service Commission ”’ in 
ingland, of which the majority of the members must be European. 
‘These measures would awaken in all classes of the population the 
sentiment of a possible effective participation in the administration 
of affairs, of political responsibility, and therefore of patriotism. My 
conviction is that the rayas of Turkey, being the money-making and 
wealthier part of the population, would generally purchase exemption 
from military service, and would prefer the more remunerative “ busi- 
ness-life”’? to that of public employment. Thus the army and the 
civil service would still remain, principally, as the share of the Turks; 
hut this would not prevent the growth of the sentiment of patriotism 
on the part of those who feel that it depends only on themselves to 
take their share of the military and civil service, and in whom, conse- 
quently, the sense of responsibility to the State has been evoked. 

T'o rekindle in the soul of the Osmanli the extinct sentiment that 
Right must take the place of Wrong, that honesty, socially speaking, 
is more profitable than dishonesty, means must be found to restore to 
Justice the supreme place in the State which it has lost. To this end 
«. Supreme Court should be instituted, composed of first-rate European 
judges, named certainly by the Sultan, but presented and supported 
hy the Powers. ‘To them should be added Ottoman jurisconsults to 
serve as guides in the system of judicature which they would have to 
administer, but the real power must remain in the hands of the Kuro- 
peans. This Supreme Court should adjudicate, in last resort, both on 
points of fact and on points of law, upon all. conflicts or claims, 
whether civil or administrative—the regulation’ as to the judgment 
of officials being abrogated. ‘To this court would also appertain 
directly and exclusively the cognizance of press offences and political 
offences. Its deliberations must be entirely independent of the will 
or influence of the Sultan, each of its members being irremovable 
except by decision of the Court itself for offences against the law or 
against public morality. Its proceedings must further be held in 
public, and be duly reported in an “ official gazette,” which is an 

(1) For any irregularities committed in the exercise of their functions, Ottoman fun- 
tionaries must be judged exclusively by the ‘ Administrative Councils’’ and the 
Council of State, after an inquiry held by the high officials of the department to which 
they belong. If this administrative inquiry concludes that the functionary is guilty, 
he cannot, from the rank of Kaimakam upwards, and, generally, if he be named by 
lradé, be brought to judgment save by Imperial Irade authorising his prosecution. In 
the same way a judgment pronounced against functionaries of this category can 
only be executed by virtue of another Imperial Iradé authorising such execution. It 
the proceedings are introduced on account of a plaint or denunciation, and the admini- 
strative authorities judge it to be ill-founded, the plaintiff may be pursued for 
calumny. It is thus evident that the Ottoman administration, in matters concerning 
its officials, is not only both interested party and judge, but that the course of this 


administrative ** justice’? such as it is, can be arrested by the simple will of the 
sovereign. 
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institution still to be introduced. The Ottoman Government must 
bind itself towards the Powers to’execute faithfully and punctually 
every judgment of the “Supreme Court.” This, however, would 
not be the only power behind it for the “ sanction”’ of its decisions. 
The reasonably free press which it would itself ensure, and the pub- 
licity of its proceedings, would provide it with a moral force of such 
inestimable value that, even if it were attempted, for instance, to 
arbitrarily refuse the execution of a sentence against an offending 
official, the moral effect of that judgment would be in no way 
lessened, and public opinion would soon stop any such arbitrary action 
on the part of the Executive Government. Moreover, its sentences 
would become legally operative by their simple notification to other 
departments of State. Thus the powers wielded by the Supreme Court 
of Justice in conjunction with the High Council of Finance, which will 
presently receive a brief mention, would be incalculable for good. 
The Supreme Court, it will be observed, would not trespass on the 
rights of the executive, but would judicially control the working of 
all branches of Ottoman administration. Zhis control, then, would be 
exercised not by political agents, but by magistrates, and would be 
brought into active operation only in case of a violation, or demand 
for an application, of the law. It would, in short, represent in Turkey 
that Conscience which is now lacking. If Imperial officials should 
fear, as they must be made to, the weight of its staff, they have only 
to refrain from evil-doing to escape it. 

The indispensability of education for the formation of that public 
opinion without which reforms are as seed sown on a rock, I have 
already sufficiently insisted upon. I will not attempt to give any 
account of such education as there is at present—it is absolutely and 
utterly futile, as may be readily supposed in a country of which the 
sovereign has had words like “freedom” and “ patriotism” ex- 
punged from the vocabulary, and where history is exclusively limited 
to the narration of the marvellous benefits which have been conferred 
by the Sultans of Turkey on their Heaven-blest people. The future 
organisation and maintenance of a proper, rational, liberal-spirited 
State education for both sexes must. be left to the “ Civil Service 
Commission ” before alluded to, with a service of competent school 
inspectors attached to it. In its hands, in fact, should be placed the 
supreme control of the Department of Public Instruction. Primary 
education must be made compulsory throughout the Empire for both 
SeXes. 

Equally indispensable is the establishment of a free Press, subject 
to such reasonable laws as, while leaving open and unfettered the 
discussion of all subjects of public interest of whatever nature, will 
put effective restraint upon any offences against public decency or 
private honour. The Censorship must be entirely suppressed, and 
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the admission of all books, papers, periodicals, from foreign countries 
be permitted without restriction, every door and window being thrown 
open to the light. At the same time all the tyrannical prohibitions 
against public meetings and social intercourse must be absolutely 
removed, and decent public amusement be encouraged and assisted. 
In this way intellectual life and interest will be created and stimu- 
lated, and, together with healthy recreation, take the place of the 
demoralisation in which the unhappy country now wallows. 

There remains the question of Finance. Its present state was ex- 
haustively dealt with in my first article. It is quite unnecessary to enter 
into a detailed examination of what should be the technical remedies ; 
they are the mere A B C of State administration. The framing of a 
genuine Budget, the cutting down of unnecessary expenses, the limita- 
tion of the Civil List and of military expenditure, the enforcement of 
responsibility upon each department of State not to exceed its budgetary 
credit, strenuous care and accuracy in keeping the public accounts, 
the careful and capable administration of all the revenue-producing 
departments, the intelligent direction of public works, the fostering 
and encouragement of agriculture and other industries, a rational 
reform of the Vasoufs (ecclesiastical lands and house property), the 
regular payment of officials, strict adherence to disciplinary regula- 
tions and regulations for advancement and promotion, the suppression 
all these measures and 
others of a similar kind will at once occur to the mind of any financial 
administrator. The difliculty lies not in placing one’s finger on the 
faults and proposing remedies, but in applying them. And I assert 
unhesitatingly that they never will or can be applied unless effective 
measures be taken simultaneously to awake the public conscience, to 





of favouritism, the rooting out of corruption 


evoke the sense of right and wrong, to provide for the proper ad- 
ministration of justice, to sweep away the present intolerable despotic 
absolutism of the Sultan, and the whole disgraceful system which, 
like a rank growth, flourishes in its dark shadow, and chokes every 
way to reform. The whole body of the State is diseased through and 
through : to endeavour to reform the finances of Turkey, apart from 
the rest of the system, is like treating a man who has scarlet fever for 
an attack of headache. J do not mean to say that financial reform is 
not a question of urgent necessity; on the contrary, it must be 
amongst the very first, since, for instance, you cannot expect your 
officials to be untainted by corruption if you do not pay them their 
salaries. But I say that to take it in hand alone, and expect any 
tangible result, is an entire delusion. When, if ever, it is taken in 
hand, it is essential that, as in the case of justice, the finances should 
be put under supreme European guidance and control, under the 
management, say, of a council composed in a similar manner to that 
proposed for the Supreme Court of Justice. I am forced to acknor - 
Xxx2 
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ledge that at present we have not men of the special knowledge and 
education necessary to guide us in the right direction, nor can we 
have for some few years to come. You cannot on the spot produce 
men of high education and training, and of lofty moral sense, how- 
ever well considered and firmly established your new system may be. 
‘Time is necessary, and during that time we need to be guided by 
others. Yet, even at present, if you pay us fairly and with regu- 
larity, if we know that we are in safe hands for administrative justice, 
if we fecl that the eye of the superior power is continually upon us, 
and that we shall be punished if we do ill, rewarded if we do right— 
we serve faithfully and well in our subordinate positions. This is 
proved to demonstration by the success which has attended the 
administration of the Ottoman Public Debt Council. To well- 
wishers who despair that any good thing can be achieved with 
Turkish officials in Turkey, that example is an object lesson ca!cu- 
lated to fill them with hope and courage.' 

Summarising now the reforms which result from my “study,” 
they stand as follows :— 

I. The despotic absolutism of the Sultan to be destroyed, witlout 
violence, by means of the constitutional measures below enumerated. 
It would be well, in order that he may not be impelled by fear to 
attempt to thwart reforms, that means should be found to guarantee 
the safety of his throne. The separation of ecclesiastical from 
temporal power achieved. 

Il. The Military and Civil Services to be thrown open optionally 
to all Mussleman and non-Mussleman subjects of the Sultan alike. 
Entrance into these services to be secured as set forth under heading 
IV. below. 

111. A Supreme Court of Justice to be instituted, the majority 
of its members being European. This court to form a judicial 
control of the whole system of Ottoman administration. The regu- 
lations as to the “ judgment of officials ” to be abrogated. (A Judi- 
cial Commissioner, under the direct authority of the Supreme Court, 
should be placed at the chief town of each Vilayet.) The “ Law of 
the Vilayets’”’ to be modified. 

IV. A “ Civil Service Commission ” to be created, similar in com- 
position to the Supreme Court of Justice. This Commission, besides 
directing the open competitions for entry into the public services, to 
have in its hands the direction of the whole educational system of 
Turkey. 


Y. A free Press to be established, together with liberal press laws. 


(1) It must be carefully noted that, by its constitutive Decree, the Public Debt 
Council ts entirely independent of the Sultan and his Government in all matters concerning 
éuternal administration. Thus it furnishes also, to some extent, an object lesson of what 
would be the result of the destruction of the absolutism of the Sultan. 
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The Censorship to be abolished, and all prohibitions removed from the 
entry of foreign papers and periodicals into, and their free circulation 
in, the Kmpire. At the same time the restrictions on public meetings 
and social intercourse to be abolished. 

VI. The reorganisation and direction of the Finances of State to 
be placed in the hands of a High Council of Finance, of similar 
composition to that of the Supreme Court of Justice. 

VII. I venture humbly to add this as a reform which the Great 
Powers might adopt for their own advantage and for ours :—The 
Gireat Powers to insist upon laying the foundations of the reform 
structure, instead of beginning always at the roof; te cease de- 
manding a reformed Government for the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan only—a course which only worsens the condition of every- 
hody and widens existing breaches; and to interpose on behalf of «li 
Ottoman subjects, of whatever creed or race. 


Some of my proposals clearly are for a transitional state of affairs ; 
for a time we require support and guidance. When that educational 
time shall have passed, we shall, no doubt, be able to walk straight by 
ourselves. I confess that I conclude with a note of diffidence and despair 
sounding in my heart. Will my proposals be adopted ? If so, shall 
we be allowed time for them to take full effect ¥ Time is an all- 
important factor in our case. Kverything seems to depend upon 
whether the great civilised Powers of the West consider that our 
existence is essential for their own—for clearly it is their own inter- 
ests they must care for and not ours—or whether they think that we 
have been finally weighed in the balance and found wanting ; that 
the time for us to go has come at last, and for the advance of the 
great barbarous Muscovite Power to be admitted and faced for good. 
or bad. That, truly, is the problem. LRussia—I do not blame her, 
she also has her own interests to care for first—will never, save under 
compulsion, allow Turkey to be effectively reformed. That would 
mean her way in this part of the globe barred for ever. Will that 
compulsion be applied or not? We have had nineteen years of peace. 
In those nineteen years everything could have been done. They 
have been worse than wasted! Shall we ever have such an oppor- 
tunity again? Will it be taken advantage of ? All these are ques- 
tions of which the answers lie in the darkness of the future. As for 
us Turkish patriots, we can but take to heart the noble precept of 
Islam :—Do all that lies in your power to better the conditions of 
your world, but be not afflicted if you fail. The result lies in the 
hands of God, who governs all things for the best. 

A Turetisnu Parrior. 
































UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM JOHN STUART MILL 
TO PROFESSOR NICHOL. 


‘Tur following letters addressed to John Pringle Nichol, Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, by the distinguished logi- 
cian and political economist, John Stuart Mill—little of whose corre- 
spondence has seen the light of day—will be read with interest, and 
perhaps with some surprise. 

They mirror the work in which Mill was engaged from 1852 
onwards. His relations with the economists and politicians of his 
time, as well as with those who were more strictly plilosophers and 
literary men, come out in many ways. Ilis contributions to the 
periodical literature of his day, and his constructive work in 
organizing that Review, which was of the greatest interest to him, 
and which he did most to establish, are disclosed in the letters. 

Some important information will also be found in them in reference 
to the origin and growth of the two Books, with which Mill’s name 
(and fame) are imperishably associated, viz., his Logic, and his Poli- 
tical Economy. We unburdened his mind to his friend Nichol in the 
most delightful way regarding many problems, which were slowly 
maturing themselves in his own mind, and were afterwards more 
fully dealt with in these two great literary works. The sketch given 
of the plans necessary for the successful conduct of a Review on the 
lines which most commended themselves to him—as unfolded in his 
letter of December 21st, 1837—will be interesting to readers of Tur 
FortNiGutcy. 

Still more important, perhaps, is the light shed on Mill, as a 
philosopher and a literary man. Much that he says about Comte 
may be new to some readers ; and his opinion of Coleridge will be a 
surprise to others. The letters are a striking tribute to his ver- 
satility as a correspondent, and his philosophical insight into the 
problems not only of political economy, but also of experimental 
science ; while they reflect Mill’s own nature under a bright light. 
His views on Ireland, and the proper policy to be pursued towards it, 
are explicit. He boldly affirmed that the despotic policy of coercion 
was the wisest ; and, this coming most conscientiously from a socialist 
and a democrat, is sufficiently remarkable. The type of Radical 
which Mill represented is a curious study in modern British political 
history. 

His appreciation of Comte’s Cours de Philosophie Positive, in his 
letter of December 21st, 1837, and his critical condemnation of the 
details of his culte de Phumanité, in his letter of September 30th, 1848, 
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shows the width of his philosophical insight, and the dispassionateness 
of his critical apprisals. 

I have added one letter to the late John Nichol, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Glasgow, the son of Mill’s 
earlier correspondent, because of the side light it casts on his view of 
the character of Queen Elizabeth. 

Winusam Kwrenr. 


J. S. Miu fo Rev. J. P. Nicno., Acapemy, Monvrrose. 
1. 


“TxpriA House, 
16th January, 1833. 

“ My Dear Srr,—l had fully resolved that of us two, you should not be the 
first to write ; and here have | allowed a fortnight to elapse since receiving your 
letter before I have ever acknowledged the reception of it. This you would I 
am sure excuse if T could tell you in what manner my time and thoughts have 
been engrossed, From the time when I first saw your papers in Tait’s Magazine, 
I have been ambitious of the honour of your acquaintance, and now that I am 
privileged to communicate with you I am not disposed to let the privilege /apse 
from disuse. It has often struck me that one of the many causes which prevent 
those who cultivate moral and political truth from occupying the place and 
possessing the influence which properly belong to them as the instructors and 
leaders of mankind, is that they never consider themselves as other labourers do, 
to constitute a guild or fraternity, combining their exertions for certain common 
ends, and freely communicating to each other everything they possess which can 
be used to promote these ends. As to the particular subject which has made us 
two known to each other—political economy—there are so many talkers about it, 
and so few (you will I am sure agree with me), even among professed economists, 
who study it scientifically, that all who do, ought to know each other. 

* > . * * 

“T long to see the article which it was my luck to anticipate—that we should 
agree on such a point was to be expected, as it is evident we look at these subjects 
from the same station or Standpuni:t, as the Germans call it. 

“Ts there any chance of your coming to town? I fear there is little of my soon 
visiting your part of the world—though my father’s birthplace is very near 
Montrose, at the foot of the Grampians, I fear there are not many persons in 
your neighbourhood with whom you can profitably discuss these subjects, or who 
even take any interest in them. On selfish principles I ought to be glad of this, 
as it gives me a chance of oftener hearing from you. Pray write soon, if you have 
time, and believe me, 

** Most sincerely yours, 
“J. S. Mint.” 


If. 
“ KENSINGTON, 
“17th January, 1833. 
“My Dear Sir,—Your letter gave me the pleasure your letters always do, 
and that isa constantly increasing pleasure, for every fresh communication dis- 
closes new points of agreement and sympathy. Whoever else may have difficulty 
in co-operating, we two shall find it easy ; for wherever we turn our minds 
separately to the same subject, we seem always to arrive at the same, or at the 
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lowest, perfectly harmonious conclusions. . . . About the Review—though I felt 
almost sure that you would approve of it, and enter into it with the warmth 
which I wish were as characteristic of all our friends as of you, it is no less a 
satisfaction to me to find that I was not mistaken. The project advances, and if 
we had a sufficient list of good writers on whom we could rely, so as to be inde- 
pendent of chance contributions, we could! start almost immediately ; but, 
unhappily, the harvest is great, and the labourers are few ”—there are searcel ¥ 
any first-rate minds forming—indeé origo mali—we want such an organ quite as 
much to train up public instructors, to erect a Normal School of Literature as fo1 
any temporary or party purpose. Though I do not say so to any one whose zeal 
I am afraid of damping, I do not think we shall be ready before the Ist ot 
January next year. We can do little till Parliament meets, and our friends come 
to town ; and our arrangements will not be made in time to publish the first 
number before the end of the session, which is so bad atime for a new literary 
undertaking that it will be better to postpone, and employ the delay in accumu 

lating a stock of good articles to start with. Meantime, we shall increase ow 
corps, and shall ascertain the result of several experiments, especially Tait’s 
reduction of price (Roebuck, who-has just come from Bath, says the reduction 
will tenfold the sale in that city, but then Tait’s magazine means Roebuck’s 
magazine, at Bath, where his popularity is boundless. I say boundless, because 
he is able to get over everything though constantly meeting with rubs. Two 
public meetings have been necessary to obliterate the impression produced by 
his having, in Tait, termed Watts’ hymns a ‘wretched farrago’). About an 
editor—the fittest who has presented himself, and also the least objected t 

hitherto, is Mr. Fox, whom you know probably most as a writer in The West 

minster Review, and leader of the Political Union in London. His principles, 
opinions, talents, and attainments, render him, I think, eminently fit; the objee- 
tion is his being a Unitarian minister, and that objection is only as to the 
appearance, not the fact, as you well know if you ever read The Monthly Reposi- 
tory, of which he is editor and proprietor, and has divested it of its sectarian 
character so completely as to have lost the support of almost all the Unitarians. 
His religion, of the most unobtrusive kind, is what the religion of all denomina- 
tions would be, if we were in a healthy state 





a religion of spirit, not of dogma, 
and catholic in the best sense. For writers, those we most rely on for regular 
support are my father, who, if he continues to be satisfied with the conduct ot 
the Review, will, I have no doubt, write frequently ; Roebuck, Buller, aad 
myself (the originators of the scheme), Fonblanque, John Wilson, secretary to the 
Factory Commission, a most valuable man ; Fox himself, to whom we have now 
the pleasure of adding you. Strutt and Hawkins will write occasionally. Many 
others, some of them most valuable, have promised assistance, but we cannot 
count upon them to the same extent. With some of the very best it is on the 
cards whether they will be able to give us much of their time or none; for instance, 
Chadwick, the Poor Law Commissioner, one of the most remarkable men of our 
time in the practical art of Government, Dr. Southwood Smith, and a variety of 
others. Can you help us to swell the list? Since [I have mentioned The 
Monthly Repository, I will exhort you if it falls in your way to read it, and I 
should be happy, if it does not, to send you a number now and then, as I am 
anxious both for Mr. Fox’s sake and for its merit, to spread it abroad in every 
way—it has an uphill fight for success, having lost almost all its old circulation 
and gained an entirely new one—and it has little or no bibliopolic support. , It is 
highly gratifying to me to find my views on the definition and method of Political 
Economy coinciding with those of so competent a judge as yourself—it is by the 
approbation of such persons as you (and how few they are) that the fate of such 
speculations must be decided—but I hope for more from you than simple appro- 
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bation, you who will enter perfectly into the spirit of all [ have written so far 
as it is true, will also be able toadd much to it and to suggest all manner of further 
developments, clearer explanations and apter illustrations, and I most earnestly 
beg you to do so—as I aim ambitious that the essay, even if for that end it should 
remain unpublished for twenty years, should become classical and of authority ; 
and as Lam persuaded that the foundation of the truth is here, I do not despair 
by the help of the very few whose help is worth having in such a ease, of gradually 
perfecting the execution until it may deserve more than an ephemeral existence. 
[ was prepared for our agreeing in the main, as I think we always shall on ques- 
tions of philosophic method, because we always have hitherto, and because we 
have both of us laid the foundation in the study of physics. Though my aequaint- 
ance with either mathematicel or experimental science is not profound as yours is, 
but extremely superficial, it is suflicient to have enabled me to lay hold of the 
methods and appropriate to myself fully as much as any metaphysician has ever 
done, the logic of physical science—yet I feel great imperfections still in that 
department, and look forward to soliciting much of your aid not only for little 
things like this but for a much more elaborate work on Logic which I have made 
some progress in. Lam extremely glad that you are writing for the F. Q. an article 
which I have long wished written, and look forward to its perusal with great 
expectation both of pleasure and of valuable suggestions for the guidance of my 
own mind. It isa great honour to my MS, that you should wish to quote any- 
thing from it in your article; I most readily delegate to you absolute powers 
over it for that purpose ; only the very flattering expressions which you are kind 
enough to apply to it in your letter induce me to request that if you mention 
my name (which | leave to your option) the quotation may be left to speak for 
itself. The passport of your recommendation is given by the fact of its insertions 
and the public have seen so much of coferies of men putting one another into a 
fictitious reputation that one is anxious to avoid any such appearance—but you 
do not need that I should say to you these things—though if J were writing of 
you perhaps I should. My habit and inclination is to simplicity in all tnings, 
and I can as little conceive that a man of any dignity of character can feel hurt 
by praise as by blame—but one is obliged to defer to appearances and avoid vul- 
garising oneself by being confounded with the herd of those who quack fora 
reputation. Tait! has shown his usual want of delicacy (he has the least nicety 
of perception of all men I know) in laying praise with a trowel on his own contri- 
butors as he does—if [ had not been past blushing I should have blushed the 
other day both for him and those of us whom he bedaubed in a recent number. 
“* Yours ever, 
“J. S. Miuw.”* 


IIL. 
*‘InpIA Hovse, 
“10th July, 1833, 

“ My Dear Str,—Every letter I write to you begins with apologies for not 
Writing sooner, and certainly not before they are due; though if ‘good inten- 
tions’ might suffice (which they never can), I have been intending to write any 
time for the last four or five weeks. The first thing I have to say is that I fear 
there is no chance of the French Professorship. Bowring has returned, I have 
seen him, and he says that the choice of a professor has been retarded by the 
impossibility of an agreement between the body who chuse and the ministry who 
confirm. ‘De Broglie and Guizot,’ he says in a note to me, ‘won’t appoint 


(1) The editor of the Magazine which bears his name. 
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Comte’ (he married one of Say’s daughters, you may know him as the author of the 
Censeur Européen and a work on Legislation), ‘and the professors and members of 
the Institute won’t appoint anybody else, and the matter rests there. Rossi’ 
{the friend of Dumont, professor of droit public or something of the kind at 
Geneva) ‘ has been sent for to Parisand is arrived ; but it is doubtful whether he 
will be put forward by the Ministry. Comte seems determined not to give way.’ 
I do not think Comte the fit man—the most that can be said is that he will not 
do harm or discredit the science ; but he is not profound in it. He is an excel- 
lent man, however, and the new Academy of Moral and Political Science in the 
Institute have recently shown some spirit by choosing him their perpetual secre - 
tary, contrary to the wishes of the Government, who oppose him because he 
is against them in politics. Their first idea of appointing an English economist 
was much better, but, perhaps, they would have found it difficult where the 
candidate had not established a high European reputation, to make out such a 
case as would justify in the eyes of Frenchmen the preference of a foreigner, 
however highly qualified, over ‘native talent, for it is not with us in political 
economy as it has long been with Italy in music—there is not a prejudice in our 
favour—therefore there must be a natural prejudice against us. 

“ What you say in your last on the extreme desirableness of banding together 
the English Gironde is perfectly just and has been often thought of by almost all 
the leading philosophic reformers here, never more than lately ; but it never was 
brought to anv practical result, nor, [ fear, will it until the crisis becomes con- 
siderably more imminent than at present. The lamentable truth is that our 
Gironde, like the other Gironde, are a rope of sand; what our friend Tait (or 
rather the author of his first article for May) said of them is not much, if at all, 
exaggerated. There are no leaders, and without leaders there can never be 








organization. There is no man or men of commanding talents among the Radicals 
in public life, or those whose position in respect of pecuniary independence 
enables them to put themselves forward personally. If there were but two or 
three men with your energy, what you propose might be done, and much else. 

“ About a twelvemonth ago steps were actually taken for the formation of a 
Society for the Diffusion of Moral and Political Knowledge. Hume had consented 
to be chairman, Warburton vice-chairman, Grote treasurer, J. Remilly secre- 
tary, and there was a very creditable list of names for the Committee ; they were 
to cause works to be written, and they were also to sanction others which were 
not written for them. No arrangements had been made, however, for the com- 
mencement of any work but one, which was only to be sanctioned, a Political Penny 
Magazine, of which Roebuck was to be the editor, and the appearance of which 
was to depend on alterations in the law, or on the chances of being able to evade 
it. The Ministry made private intimations to the parties concerned in this Penny 
Magazine Scheme, that the taxes on knowledge were to he taken off; fully 
believing this, they suspended their proceedings until that event. The Ministry 
broke faith with them, and in the meantime Roebuck got into Parliament, every- 
body’s mind became otherwise occupied, and nothing was done. 

“T have little hope of any of the present race of parliamentary radicals. Some 
of them are full of crotchets, others fastidious and overloaded with petty 
scrupulosity ; none have energy, except Roebuck and Buller; Roebuck has no 
judgment, Buller no patient persevering industry. Those two, however, will 
improve, and we shall hear more of them every year ; all the others will remain, 
I think, very much the same men they are now. There is really more to be 
hoped from new converts like Clay and Gisborne, who are in the habit of uttering 
their sentiments boldly, than from the men who were Radicals in Tory times, 
and got the habit of prudence and temporizing which they cannot break themselves 
of even now. 
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“‘ What are we driving to? I do not expect a Revolution, because I think any 
unanimous demand of the people of this country will always be yielded to, as it 
was last year ; but it is diflicult to conjecture what acts of injustice they might, 
under circumstances of excitement, be provoked to demand. I expect a series of 
such Parliaments as this, with a step gained at every election. The cause of the 
evil is one which I foresaw and predicted long before—the anomaly of a democratic 
constitution in a plutocratically constituted society. Till changes take place which 
can only be remotely promoted by any Reform Bill, the people will continue from 
necessity to select their representatives from the same class as before, avoiding 
only those who are committed to principles which the people abhor. The con- 
sequence is they must take the feebles. All the marked and energetic men in the 
higher classes, a few excepted, were committed against Reform; that was the 
natural consequence of their education and the circumstances of those times. The 
people, therefore, threw them aside, and selected men from the second or third 
rank, who were not committed because it had never been thought worth while to 
ask their opinion, such men as would say they were for the Reform Bill, and the 
Whig Ministers. But further than this, they were not at all better than their 
class in opinions or feelings, and inferior to their predecessors in talent and judg- 
ment. They have acted as such men were sure to do: what will happen? There 
will be a fresh purgation ; these being now disgraced will be thrown aside, and 
there will be a third levy from the self-same class, consisting of the same sort of 
men or still feebler ones, but who will say they are for the particular measure 
then most called for at the particular time by the people, and most recently resisted 
by the present house. That particular measure will then be carried, and all other 
things will go as badly as they do now. The same xevt time, and so on till the 
real waking minds of the country renounce money-getting, and till they are paid 
for devoting their time to legislation. 

“‘ Have you considered the effect of the proposed Commutation of Tithe? The 
compulsory part of it is 1 perceive to be postponed till another year. As it will 
stop the increase of tithe at least in corn—as no new land, or new improvements 
will pay any tithe—it strikes me that the commuted tithe will continue wholly, 
or partially, a tax on the consumer, until the least productive land or capital 
shall, by the extension of cultivation and population, yield a rent equal to the 
commuted tithe, and after that it will become wholly a rent-charge. Do you 
think I am right? You continue I see to write with great spirit and excellent 
effect in Tait. Iam much gratified by your favourable opinion of my tract on 
endowments. You have, I dare say, recognized me in The Examiner on the Bank 
Question ; the article was superficial, and could not consistently with its purpose 
be otherwise. Nobody, except you and me, seems to write on that side of the 
question. My father quite agrees with us. Pray do not imitate my neglect in 
not writing soon, and believe me, 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“J.S. MILL, 


‘You promised me a letter on the Property Tax—I never was more in need 
of it.” 


IV. 
“ InpIA House, 
“15th April, 1834. 
“My Dear Srr,—The inclosed statement is all that I have been able to think 
of that can at all promote your purpose. It is taken from the annual statistical 
volume now published by the Board of Trade, and prepared by Mr. Porter, of 
that department ; a most valuable collection, which you ought to have, as it will 
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not only save you hundreds of troublesome references, but also afford much infor- 
mation, the very existence of which you would not otherwise know of. This 
account, like many others in the volume, was prepared from returns furnished by 
the Inspector General of Exports and Imports expressly for that work. The table 
of protections annexed to Sir Henry Parnell’s book is classified by himself ; at 
least, he gives a separate list of those which he considers to be inoperative ; and J, 
judging only by conjecture, am unable to correct it in any point. But for your 
purpose, which does not require minute accuracy, the enclosed paper may perhaps 
afford sufficient materials. I suppose you have Sir Henry’s book. 

““T had been a letter in your debt for a most unreasonable time before I received 
your last, and I know not how to excuse myself for being so, for such a letter as 
yours was most assuredly deserved better treatment. Every letter I receive from 
you discovers, I will not say more and more points of agreement between us, for 
that would be little, but more and more traces of a general conformity in our 
views and in our methods ; and this strikes me more whenever we travel on new 
ground. For instance, I was wondering whether you were a reader of Coleridge, 
an should certainly have asked you the question very soon, when you unexpectedly 
wrote to me about him exactly what I think of him myself—except, by the way, when 
you say, ‘as a politician he seems unprincipled.’ I think he is not principled 
but principled—his views on politics are, I have reason to believe, systematic. 
Dil you ever read his little work on Church and State? If not, read it; if you 
have, tell me whether you agree with it in the main (I mean the Church part of 
it)as Ido. Few persons have exercised more influence over my thoughts and 
character than Coleridge has ; not much by personal knowledge of him, though I 
have seen and conversed with him several times, but by his works, and by the 
fact that several persons with whom I have been very intimate were completely 
trained in his school. Through them, too, I have had opportunities of reading 
various unpublished manuscripts of his; and, on the whole, I can trace through 
what I know of his works, pieced together by what I have othgrwise learned of 
his opinions, a most distinct thread of connection. I consider him the most 
systematic thinker of our time, without excepting even Bentham, whose edifice is 
as well bound together, but is constructed on so much simpler a plan, and covers 
so much less ground. On the whole, there is more food for thought—and the best 
kind of thought—in Coleridge than in all other contemporary writers ; and it is 
in many respects a yreat good that almost all the most accomplished and zealous 
of the rising defenders of the Church of England are pupils of his. They are mis- 
chievous only in this, that they will be effectual in keeping up, for a time, what 
they will not be effectual in shaping to their ideal of what it ought to be. 

“T am expecting, with great anticipations of pleasure, your paper in the Foreign 
Quarter/y—on a subject I have long wished to see treated as you will tredt it—and 
also your tract on the Corn Law controversy. You should have a Bread-eaters’ 
Union to counteract the Bread-taxers’ Union. That J’ife Herald interested me 
exceedingly ; one so seldom has the pleasure of seeing a fallacy torn up by the 
roots, instead of being merely lopped, or at most levelled with the ground. What 
an immense superiority the scientific study of any detached point, by which | 
mean the habit of viewing it in its relations to all the rest of the field of which it 
forms a part, gives one over the mere dealers in €ikéta kat oqueta! I was 
forcibly struck with this when, soon after reading your Vife Herald, 1 read Lord 
Milton’s address to the landowners on the corn laws—well meant, but as feeble 
and shallow as may be expected from those who, as Plato says, ‘study pottery in 
the pot itself; ’ or, as Bacon says, ‘ Naturam rei in ipsd re perscrutantur.’ It is 
a primitive fallacy to imagine that assurance of truth can be had by looking at 
the subject-matter in the concrete, without that process of analysis which men 
term abstraction. But that is the wise, practical way; and, for want of dis- 
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ciplined minds, you cannot make people understand that no conclusion obtained 
in that way ever rises above a more or less strong presumption, requiring to be 
philosophically veriticl—brought to the test of analytic investigation. 

* As for those Essays, not only I do not want them, but I beg you to keep them 
by you a while longer, and to annotate them copiously-——they have much need of 
it. By-the-bye, I believe almost all that I have written in the fourth essay con- 
cerning Interest is erroneous, but it may lead you to think on the subject, if you 
have not already. 

“The Review scheme has been slumbering temporarily for want of assurance of 
a suflicient number of writers. O for ten men with your ardour of character, and 
rectitude of intellect! Iam not meaning it as praise, but as the expression of a 
lamentable fact that 1 knew not any three except you, me, and Mr. Fox, who I 
feel sure will always be moving and could always move together—and I could 
name perhaps fifty who have every requisite except some one. There is always 
some fatal want. Now, by way of a beginning, will you say how much you think 
you could widertake to write regularly ! I mean on the average, not to tie you toa 
particular time. We want sixteen sheets a quarter or thereabouts—if you will 
undertake for one sheet in everv number, I will do the same, and I will see what 
others will do—but our poor Radicals! what a miserable figure they make in 
Parliament ! 

“ Yours ever faithfully, 
“J. S. MIL. 


“The ‘Philosophy of Taxation’ is an excellent subject, and you will do it 
ample justice. 
“T have not yet sent the St. Simonians, but I will send them almost imme- 
diately, and some numbers of the Month/y Repository with them, 
. “7 Sa” 


Ws 
“‘InpIA House, 
30th August, 1834. 

“My Dear Srr,—I need not say with how much pleasure I have read your 
letter, and how gladly I close with your proposal about a series of Political 
Economy papers for the Review. I anticipate that you will have a far less 
formidable idea of the said Review by the time a number or two have appeared ; I 
should think better of our times than I do if I thought it were possible to bring 
together a corps of writers who would contribute only articles of ‘a very exalted 
cast.’ If there are one or two such articles in every number my utmost hopes 
will be satisfied. However, there is no immediate necessity for an article on the 
state of the science generally, and we need not, therefore, discuss the sufficiency of 
the modest reason you give for not writing one. The article you offer for the 
first number is one I have long been desirous to see written, especially since 
(which is only lately) I became acquainted with Chalmers’s book, which I have 
just finished a very careful perusal of. I have derived many new ideas from it, 
and it has even suggested an entirely new view of the order in which the truths 
of the science ought to be arranged. What he understands, he explains very 
clearly and forcibly. It is unfortunate that he is so profoundly ignorant of some 
branches of the subject. 

‘“‘ About publishing my concluding essay in the Review ; I think with you, but 
am afraid it would take up too much room. The essay on gluts must be entirely 
remodelled ; there is much new speculation to be added to it. I think I shall, 
some time or other, write a Treatise on the whole Science. J am fearful that the 
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Essay on Wages and Profits, which you say you do not quite understand, is little 
better than elaborate trifling, and that the doctrine that profits depend on wages, 
though scientifically correct, does not present the more important aspect of the 
law of profits, perhaps not the ultimate law at all, and is, therefore, of little use 
in philosophy. The whole of the speculation on productive and unproductive J 
must revise, or rather reconsider ab initio. I am impatient for your remarks on 
the commercial essay. There is no hurry about the MSS. nor about the St. 
Simonian books. 

‘¢ Those scraps on Poetry in the Repository I believe to he true as far as they go, 
but that is not far. There is much more ready to be written in the Review on 
that matter. I am much obliged to you for the little paper you sent me. I do 
not see any traces of the thoughtlessness or want of information you speak of, nor 
of presumption, unless you allude to the sarcastic sentence on Bentham. I think 
I agree in your view of the character of Hamlet, though you appear to vo farther 
or to have gone farther at that time with the Coleridgian and German metaphysics 
than I do. But it is a great pleasure to meet you as I do in all regions of specula- 
tion. I believe, contrary to the vulgar opinion, that there never was a first-rate 
mind which was not universal, I mean in its studies, reflections, and feelings, 
although almost everyone must limit himself to a comparatively narrow sphere in 
his actual contributions to science, or art, or the business of life, for want of tim 
to acquire the requisite practical skill in many different lines of activity. 

“T have a strong wish, of a higher kind than curiosity, to see anything 
which you ever write on any subject. I should like particularly to see your paper 
for The F. Q. as soon as it is in a state in which you would like to let it out of 
your hands. 

“Your plan, in The Fife Hera/d, for the adjustment of the corn laws, is good, 
under certain conditions, but I doubt it will be with that question as with 
the Catholic—it will not be carried at all until it be carried out and out. 

“JT will write to the Australian people about your suggestion. They intend, I 
know, to have agents in various parts of the country ; and Scotch labourers, both 
agriculturists and mechanics, are of the very kind they will most value. They 
will, I doubt not, grant free passage from the outset. 

“ Brougham is only showing his true character, which is much public spirit 
and little honesty, with extreme excitability and a tongue ungovernable either by 
good feeling or discretion. It is quite false, I believe, that he drinks, but there 
is madness in the family ; and his flightiness is only the temperament of madness, 
without the actual disease. Our friend Tart appears to sell well, but his writers 
are mostly naught. Let me hear from you soon again, and believe me, 

“ Yours ever faithfully, 
“J.S. Mi.” 


VI. 
“ LONDON, 14th October, 1834. 

“Dear Sir,—When I received your first letter on the subject of the office, I 
happened to be in Buckinghamshire, thirty-five miles from London, taking 
advantage of the short holiday time which we are allowed at the India House. 
I wrote immediately to my father. When I received your second note it was 
Saturday, and, of course, writing again to hurry him would have done no good, 
the election coming on so soon as Tuesday. I found yesterday on my return 
that he had actually prepared a letter, which he expected to get Mr. Senior to 
sign along with him, but was prevented by a sudden attack of illness, from which 
he has only just recovered ; and it would at all events have been too late. So 
you see it was not from any want of zeal on his part or on mine, but from cross- 
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accidents, that the certificate did net reach you; a circumstance which I should 
extremely regret if it had any influence on the result of the election. We are 
both of us very sorry that the Edinburgh Bailies did not do themselves the honour 
of electing you ; but the office after all was no very advantageous one, and one at 
least equally suitable to you can hardly fail to fall in your way. My father 
thinks that a professorship in a Scotch university would suit you; and it may be 
in his power to be of some aid to you in obtaining one, if it were vacant. He 
thinks you would promote your success by writing in some work more known and 
talked of among the people on whom such things depend, than any you write in 
now ; as, for instance, if you were to write something for that new society of the 
chancellor’s for the diffusion of Political Knowledge. For my part I feel certain, 
notwithstanding my father’s name and Grote’s, and those of several other 
Radicals, that the society in question will be thoroughly Whig ; but Politics 
Economy, at least, is of no party. I am satisfied that my father ‘will lo every- 
thing he can to serve you, whenever he can find any opportunity. 

“ Your long letter, received last month, interested me very much. I am glad 
that so competent a person as you are, has turned his attention to the philosophy 
of mathematics. I have thought, and even written on the subject, ever since I 
began to speculate on metaphysics at all; but with very imperfect success. I 
think, however, that my logical speculations have at length given me a clue to 
that subject also, and that I shall be able to get to the bottom of it in time; but I 
shall need all the help I can obtain from you, and from any other of the very few 
who have any capacity for such enquiries. One thing which I had already 
meditated, your letter has determined me to do; and that is, as you have found 
my Political Economy speculations not uninteresting to you, to request that you 
will allow me to send to you as much as is written of my book on Logic; if book 
it can be called, which is but the raw material out of which I shall some time or 
other make a book. I anticipate the greatest pleasure and advantage from your 
remarks, whether they are in confirmation or contestation of my own ideas ; and 
I see you are exactly in that stage of your enquiries, on this particular subject, in 
which what I have done may perhaps help you over some difficulties. You will 
then, I know, lend a hand to help me over mine. 

“Vor the present I am obliged to suspend this, which is my favourite pursuit, 
in order to stick to the Review. Iam writing for it an attack upon Sidgwick’s 
precious discourse, which you perhaps know. J am not yet convinced of the 
possibility of using that Political Economy discourse for the Review. The first 
part, on the definition, strikes me as being too technical ; and the latter part, on 
the method of the science, though it may, as you suggest, admit of condensation, 
would I think, to produce any effect in a popular review, require amplification 
also, and illustration from the mistakes actually committed by individuals or 
schools of political economists. This might be done, though it scarcely suits my 
vocation, which is not for illustration or exemplification ; I am always much too 
dry and abstract. But then I should be stirring up divisions among Political 
Economists, and giving a handle to the enemies of the science; which such men 
as Torrens and Maithus and even Senior are constantly doing, and which I 
systematically avoid. I am even anxious that in your article on the theory 
of a ‘glut of capital,’ you should avoid the phrase ‘glut’ or any other which 
will bring you into seeming collision (though not real) with my father’s and 
Say’s doctrine respecting a general glut. It may easily be shown that they were 
right ; and yet that Chalmers and Waketield are not wrong. However, I need 
not say these things to you. 

“You were mistaken in ascribing the article on Bentham’s Dentology to me ; 
it was written by the Rev. James Martineau, brother of Harriet Martine: vu, and a 
Unitarian minister at Liverpool. He is a clever man, and has consented to be a 
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frequent contributor to our Review. I think him one of the best metaphysicians 
of the day ; as he has shown by a series of articles on Dr. Priestley, which 
appeared in The Monthly Repository early in 1833, and which if you have not 
read them, are worth your reading. J agree in your high opinion of much of the 
article on that unfortunate book, which Bowring has made out of fragments of 
Bentham ; but I do not agree with him on all points. I dissent particularly 
from his adoption of what is called the selfish system, and which he has put under 
the same mantle as the utilitarian doctrine. J] once wrote a brief statement of my 
views respecting Bentham’s philosophy, and Bulwer printed it as an appendix to 
his England and the English, where, perhaps, you have seen it. It is not, and 
must not be, known to be mine. You will observe, if it fall in your way, that 
my views differ from Mr. Martineau’s both in going further and in not going so 
far. On the whole, the article disappointed me. There are few who can grapple 
with tirst principles on any subject. Ofall views I have vet seen taken of the 
utilitarian scheme, I like Austin’s best, in his book on The Province of Juris 
prudence ; but even that falls very far short of what is wanted. 

‘*The few sketchy paragraphs which I added to the notes on the Phedrus do 
not give any just notion of my metaphysical creed, which is quite different from 
that of the Condillae school, and comes nearest to Hartley’s and my father’s. 
Have you ever read my father’s metaphysical work! If not, let me send you a 
eopy. 1 think it explains completely the cause of our attaching the ideas of 
mfinity and necessity to space and time. I know not that anyone can analyse or 
explain succession and co-existence, when reduced to their simplest forms. The 
theory of association presupposes them both, and - divides associations into 
synchronous and successive. We must, I think, rank them as ultimate laws of 
eur minds, or (what is the same thing in other words) of the phenomena of 
wature. 

“ Believe me, yours ever faithfully, 
“J. S. Miut.’’ 


Vil. 
“Inprta House, 
‘26th November, 1834. 

“My Dear Srr,—Your letter gave me all the pleasure such a letter from you 
aust give. I feared I had made an unfavourable impression on you merely from 
consciousness of Iny own want of tact in expression, by which I continually 
give notions of my feelings and character different from the true ones, 

**] like your plan for the article on Chalmers exceedingly. I think, however, 
that the main point might be put in a more ¢rvnchant manner than you put it. 
...» If you do not agree with me, write in your own way, which will probably 
in that case be the right one. 

**} should wish, if convenient to you, to have the article on Tithes first, and as 
soon as possible, because that is absolutely indispensable for the first number. The 
other, not being of temporary interest, we may be obliged to postpone till No. 2, 
jn consequence of the superabundance of serious, and, to the many, dull articles. 
fam obliged myself, having now finished a very long article on that precious 
‘Discourse’ of Sidgwick’s, to turn to a literary subject, though out of my 
proper line, merely to give relief to the number. The article on Sidgwick will, 
I am sure, interest you. I have said a number of things in it which I have never 
put into print before, and have represented the ‘ utilitarian theory of morals,’ as 
he calls it, 1 think for the first time in its true colours. At all events, I have i 
meidentally represented my own mode of looking at ethical questions ; having 
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never yet seen in print any statement of principles on the subject to which I could 
subscribe. 

“T will send the Logic very soon. I anticipate the greatest help in it, both 
from your general powers of thought and from your peculiar acquaintance with 
the philosophy of algebra, in which I am myself far from profound, but yet have 
found the little I do know to be of the utmost possible use. 

“ Well, here is the trial come at last, and has already done more good than the 
Whigs would have done ina twelvemonth. The movement has advaneed several 
years by this universal demonstration throughout the country, at once of hatred 
to the Tories, dissatisfaction with the Whigs, and conviction of the necessity not 
only of reforms, but of further constitutional reforms. We begin to think here 
that Peel will not accept office and that there will be no Tory ministry. At all 
events, whoever is in place, the march of Reform is wonderfully accelerated. How 
nobly and with what wisdom the people have acted. In the meantime our 
friends, as individuals, have gained vastly in importance and reputation. You 
have seen how this crisis has called Buller out, and made him what I always 
knew he was capable of being. If he improves his position, as I think he will, 
he will now be a very important man in Parliament. Roebuck also has raised’ 
himself greatly. We now see the importance of the rallying point which Lord 
Durham has afforded. Any banner, placed so high that what is written wpon it 
can be read by everybody, is all-important towards forming a party; but Lord 
Durham has really acted with consummate skill and in the best possible spirit- 
Whether he is ever minister or not, we have a great prize in him. 

“ T will not fail to send Malthus’s book as soon as I can get a copy of it. 

‘* Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 
“J. S. Minn.” 


‘*Inp1A Howse, 
‘© 18th December, 1834. 

“My Dear Srr,—I am grieved to hear of your narrow escape, and most 
heartily congratulate you and myself that the danger is past. By all means keep 
yourself as quiet as possible, and do not even think of any intellectual exertion till 
you are completely recovered. I once lost a most valued friend, one of the most 
valued I ever had—though not to be compared with you in intellect—in conse- 
quence of a similar disease—the eldest son of Tooke, the political economist. I 
believe he brought on the malady almost entirely by intense and unremitting 
study. I most earnestly entreat you, for the sake of us all, not to expose your- 
self toa similar danger. It is better that our first number should even appear 
without your article, than that your health should be exposed to the slightest 
risk. However, I hope that your health will be firmly re-established before we 
shall need your article. We do not think of publishing the first number while the 
crisis lasts ; and on the whole, if your paper reaches us by the end of January, L 
have no doubt that it will be in time. When I know whether a still longer 
delay will be compatible with its appearance in the first number, I will let 
you know. 

“On the whole, our prospects grow better and better—those of the Review, I 
mean, though I might add, those of the nation too. The Review is, and will be, 
principally deficient in articles on literary subjects. If you have leisure, may I 
hope that you will give some assistance in that department, as well as in your 
own peculiar one? I am obliged to do the same; and I find that we can ip 
general trust none except our scientific writers with even our literary subjects 
I shall have two in the first number ; one on Sidgwick, and one on Tennyson’s 
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Poems—the best poems, in my estimation, which have appeared since the best 
days of Coleridge. 

“Have you seen Peel’s address to the electors of Tamworth? Was there ever 
such empty mouthing! Nothing appears clearly in it but that he means to halve 
the reforms of even the poor Whigs. I hope they will dissolve Parliament. It 
avill be a thousand pities now to lose the triumph which the elections will give us. 

“Yours in haste, 
“J, S. Mr.” 


IX. 
“TInp1A House, 
“ Tth Octobe r, 1835. 

“My Dear Nicnor,—In consequence, I suppose, of Grote’s and Roebuck’s 
tbsence from town, I have received no part of your article on ‘ Nebulae’ except 
the first sheet, which you sent to me direct. This, however, is of the less im- 
portance, as the unexpected length of some other articles would at all events have 
compelled us to omit it from this number. We will have it set up as soon as we 
receive it, and send you a proof—for we mean to bring out No. 4 in December. 
[ hope your article on ‘Chalmers’ will be ready by that time. The one on 
* Quetelet ’ would in that case be better postponed. 

« You will, I think, like No. 3; and No. 4 will be excellent. De Tocqueville 
has promised us a set of articles containing all that he knows and thinks about 
Maree. Grote has promised one on ‘ Greek History ;’ and we have many other 
good articles, either ready or in prospect. But we are particularly anxious for 
the one on ‘ Chalmers.’ 

“T shall read Combe’s book with a pleasure increased by receiving it from you. 
Phrenology, no doubt, may be to a certain extent reconciled with analytical 
psychology, that is, if it can be discovered that certain nervous peculiarities, affect- 
ing the kind or the intensity of our sensations, have to do with peculiar conforma- 
tions of the brain. Thus, for instance, what they say about their ‘ organ of amative- 
ness’ has some foundation, because we know that nymphomania can be traced to 
inflammation of the cerebellum. It is, I believe, ascertained that the nerves of 
external sense terminate mostly, if not wholly, in the cerebrum, those of internal 
in the cerebellum and spinal marrow. What or how much can be inferred from 
this I do not know. But the difficulty I feel in limine about phrenology is the 
insufliciency of the induction. I do not believe in anybody’s judgments of the 
characters of individuals from anything the public ever know of their history. 
Besides, many of the skulls they argue from are not sufficiently authenticated as 
belonging to the persons to whom they ascribe them ; e.g., the skull of Raphael— 
when his tomb was lately opened his real skull was found there. I can easily 
imagine, however, that fine perceptions of sight may be connected with peculiari- 
ties of the optic nerve, probably continued into the adjacent parts of the brain, 
and soon. My opinion on the subject is not that of a competent judge, but I 
will read Combe without prejudice, and tell you my opinion of what he makes out. 

“Touching my outward man, which I wish much I could show you in proprid 
persond, if 1 can get any competent person to describe me to myself, I will give 
you the benefit. I do not know anybody that I am like, and am neither able to 
‘describe my own physique nor that of anybody else. 

“We print one thousand separate copies of an article of my father’s on ‘ Law 
Reform ’—the best popular paper ever written on the subject. We sell it for 6d. 


How many can you dispose of usefully by distribution ? and do you think Mr. 
‘Tullis can sell any ? 


“T will write again“soon. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“« .8. Mizz.” 
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X. 
©18, KENSINGTON SQUARE, 
‘© 29th January, 1837. 

“My Dear Nicnot,—You must think me sadly neglectful of you, for I have 
not written to you a single line since that from Milan, although I knew how much 
you would wish to hear something about my health, at least. My excuse is, the 
quite oppressive weight of business I find resting on me. Till now I never knew 
what it was to be a thorough mechanical drudge. The accumulation of India 
House business from my long absence, and slack performance of duty for nearly 
a year previous, leaves me none of the occasional hours and days of respite I used 
to have there ; above three hours a day are taken up by exercise; my occupations, 
pecuniary, preceptorial and other connected with my several trusts as executor, 
guardian, and so forth, take up much time ; and I have not needed your caution 
against writing much for the Review, for the mere mechanical drudgery connected 
with editorship has so filled up the chinks of my time that I have hardly written 
a line since I returned. You saw the very little 1 wrote for the last number; 
even that was all prepared last spring, though I had not put any of it on paper. 
And then you would hardly believe the quantity of letters I have to write— 
further, Iam general referee, and chamber counsel to Molesworth and others of the 
active Radicals—whenever anything is to be done, I am to be asked whether it is 
right—whenever anybody is to be moved to do anything, I am to be moved first 
to move him—then I have to prepare myself for the Political Economy club every 
month—in short this will not do—and shall not. As for my health—I returned 
with my head no better, but my general health and strength quite restored—nor 
has my head got at all worse since ; indeed, no quantity of thinking or writing 
affects it at all; reading India House papers, beyond a certain number of hours, 
affects it, but on the whole I have to keep any tendency to increase (if there be 
any) completely under. I have not contrived, however, to keep off the influenza, 
which has run through our family as through most others, and has kept me in 
confinement here for the last fortnight, with cough, catarrh, sore throat, feverish- 
ness, and disordered stomach, the usual pleasures which accompany it. I have 
got quite rid of it now, or next thing to it, and shall go to the India House to- 
morrow to resume my: drudgery. 

“And you—how are you? and what are you thinking of! Your class, of 
course, in the first instance, but that can give you so little trouble that you cannot 
need to think of it much. What think you of the last number of the Review? 
What of the aspect of politics? What do people in your part of Scotland think 
of the Molesworth controversy ? Here there is a great outcry against Molesworth 
by all the Whigs and the timid Radicals, but for all that those very Radicals are 
making note of preparation for the active and unshackled line of conduct which 
Molesworth inculcates, and which they never would have felt themselves either 
prompted or compelled to if he, or some person of mark, had not taken a decided 
position, and so forced them to do the like. Whoever takes a step boldly in 
advance, risks much for himself, but is sure to do good to his cause. One thing 
is certain, Molesworth has greatly raised his character for talent, with all parties, 
by what he has done. With me he has raised his character for judgment and 
tact—all those letters of his he wrote down in Cornwall with nobody near him 
to consult except Leader, and yet how skilfully they were all worded—not a false 
step, except, indeed, that pettigh letter to Fonblanque—and there he saw his 
error, and has since sent an ample apology, and they are now friends and will soon 
be allies, He is trying to form a party. I do not know what chance he has. 
Hume and Grote are with him, and Hume will act up to what he professes ; 
whether Grote will, time only can show ; Grote’s was a good speech at the dinner. 
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You probably have not heard Molesworth’s last move; he refused to go to the 
dinner at Leeds because the Radicals and Whigs jointly had sent resolutions to 
him, pledging him to support ministers. He told them what kind of support 
alone he could give; thereupon they held a meeting, and the Radicals carried 
resolutions by an immense majority against the Whigs, concurring completely in 
his views, and sent a deputation to him to communicate them. This has broken 
the union of parties at Leeds, but he has the Whigs in his hands, for if he stands 
and does not turn out Beckitt he will turn out Baines, therefore the Whigs must 
end by coming to a decided coalition with him. I do think something will come 
out of the Radical party in this session, but I cannot foresee exactly what. I often 
wish I were among them ; now would be the time for knitting together a power- 
ful party, and nobody holds the scattered threads of it in his hands except me. 
3ut that cannot be while I am in the India House. I should not at-all mind 
leaving itif I had £300 a year free from anxiety and literary labour, but I have at 
most £100. Sed te mpus veniet. Write to me soon. 
‘* Yours affectionately, 
“J. S. Mrvt.’’ 


XI. 
‘* KENSINGTON, 
21st December, 1837. 

“My Dear NicHoL,—First as to the ‘ great subject,’ 1 will read Peacock’s 
Algebra. Meanwhile, have you read a book termed Cours de Philosophie Positive, 
by Auguste Comte, the same Comte whose Traité de Politique Positive you have 
among the earlier of the St. Simonian tracts (by-the-bye, I should like soon to 
have these St. Simonian books again, one is always wanting them)? This said 
book is, I think, one of the most profound books ever written on the philosophy 
of the sciences ; and that of the higher branches of mathematics it appears to me 
to have created; the elementary and purely metaphysical parts it leaves nearly as 
it found them. I shall be much astonished if this book of Comte’s does not strike 
you more than any logical speculations of our time. There are two enormous 
octavo volumes out, and two more to come. 

“Do by all means send both your articles, and the sooner the better: before the 
Ist of January if you can. If we are only able to take one this time, it will pro- 
bably suit us best to take the Double Stars, being a fresher subject. With regard 
to the Geological article, the present editor, Mr. Robertson—a countryman of 
yours, anda man who has a decided genius for managing a Review—says, ‘ I would 
not insert an article by an angel on Geology, unless it reviewed and estimated the 
“ Geological Society ’’; as he has a project for successively stirring up all the 
learned Societies, by articles which would excite a personal as well as scientific 
interest among bodies of men whom our Review has scarcely yet reached, a thing 
which in his opinion would do very much for our sale. Will you meditate on 
this suggestion, and consider whether your article admits of being adapted to it ¢ 
You can send the articles under cover to Buller, 1, Queen Square Place, West- 
minster; or Molesworth, 79, Eaton Square, with the words Review written some- 
where conspicuously (not on the outside). 

“The Review is at present in a transition state. Molesworth is tired of spending 
money on it; and although there are hopes that this would not be necessary 
much longer, he does not like to be identified, now, with opinions which often 
differ from his. I do not choose to ask any new person to spend money on it, as 
I am going to try it myself. Our Jast number rose very decidedly in sale, and 
made a deep impression in many new quarters ; it brought Robertson and me 
into communication both with the dissenters and the working-classes—who are 
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now courting us—and has made mea sort of puissance among the Radical members, 
which I was not before. Altogether it is a lever not to be let go, and I trust to 
vigour and energy in the prosecution of our improved plans of management to 
carry me through without sinking much money ; especially if a few among those 
of our friends who can afford it will help us for a time with articles of the kind 
we want, to be paid for only in case of success, and at the convenience of the 
Review. Our plans are (1) in our literary articles to make freshness a primary 
object, never following on in the wake of other publications when the public 
curiosity is already sated; (2) always, if possible, to address a pre-existing 
curiosity ; (3) in our serious articles to make our abstract speculations (except on 
purely scientific subjects) grow out of special occasions, and track the principle 
chiefly through the application ; (4) to make all large bodies of people, of what- 
ever kind, find something in our Review to interest them in particular ; (5) to 
make ourselves a rallying-point for every section of the multifarious Radical party 
by thorough discussions, in a catholic spirit, of the particular questions most 
interesting to them. There are many other points, but it would be too long to 
enter into them, and it has taken us nearly a year to work the system into 
shape, and new points to be attended to are rising up every day. 

‘* You can be eminently useful to the Review by doing and by suggesting things 
in the spirit of this plan—among other things, by looking out for, and enabling 
us to give the earliest popular account of, the most interesting scientific novelties. 
If we could get the sort of scientific character which Playfair gave The Edinburgh, 
it would have a great effect on our sale. 

“The Radical members ought to have done at once, after Lord J. R.’s declara- 
tion, what you say. I urged it upon them, and raved and stormed with no effect, 
but that of being thought an impracticable enthusiast. Molesworth, Leader, 
Harvey, and Wakley alone went with the things proposed. M.’s address to the 
Leeds people was put forth on the failure of our attempt to obtain a collective 
demonstration. But the movement in the country has acted strongly upon them 
since, and I was yesterday at a meeting at Molesworth’s of the above four, with 
Grote, Warburton, and a few other Radical members, together with Roebuck, 
Rintoul, Fox, and myself, at which they showed a good deal of spirit, and 
resolved to form a party, and quitting the Ministerial benches, take up a separate 
position in the House. Grote in particular has got on wonderfully ; and I think 
something will come of it. 

“There is much to be said abcut Ireland. I myself have always been for a 
good stout Despotism—for governing Ireland like India. But it cannot be done. 
The spirit of Democracy has got too much head there, too prematurely. I should 
much enjoy going there with you, but I have demands on my vacations (short as 
they are) which tie me up very much as to such journeys, and this year J believe 
I shall hardly get away for more than short periods of time, nor for any long 
<listances, 

‘*T am delighted with what you are doing about Canada. I do not know what 
statistical materials there are, but Roebuck does. Talking to him by a third 
party is not enough ; write to him using my name—he knows yours very well— 
tell him what you are about, and ask him to tell you what information would be 
of use to you and can be got. I do not myself think much information needful 
now : it has come to a fight, and right or wrong originally, the question now is, 
will this country give men and money to prevent a colony by force from separating 
when it has a mind to it? 

“Tell me all that you would suggest about publishing arrangements for the 
Review. We have, on much consideration, abolished the system of agencies, #.e., 
of sending out copies for sale or return—but having lately received an application 
from Adam Black’s house to be our agents, we thought their name so valuable 
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to us that we have made an exception to our rule in their single instance. Tell 
me your opinion fully on the whole thing. 

“ You are interested, I know, about Henry. He is in excellent health, bringing 
up his mathematics by attending De Morgan at University College. I have 
carried him through the Aristotelian logic this year, and he is now working at 
Hobbes. 

‘“‘ Ever yours faithfully, 
“J. S. MIbw.” 





“Tnpra House, 
“€ 30th September, 1848. 

“My Dear NicHot,—You may well call Comte’s a strange book. I agree 
with you too that it is well calculated to stir the mind and create a ferment of 
thought, chiefly, I think, because it is the first book which has given a coherent 
picture of a supposed future of humanity with a look of possibility about it, and 
with enough of feature for the reason and imagination to lay hold of it by. To me 
the chief worth of the book seems to consist in, first, the systematic and earnest 
inculcation of the purely subordinate role of the intellect, as the minister of the 
higher sentiments. Second, in making much clearer, than to me they ever were 
before, the grounds for believing that the culte de ’ humanité is capable of fully 
supplying the place of a religion, or rather (to say the truth) of being a religion— 
and this he has done, notwithstanding the ridiculousness which everybody must 
feel in his premature attempts to define in detail the practices of this culte. In 
most of the other doctrines of the book I wholly dissent from him. With all his 
science he is characteristically and resolutely ignorant of the laws of the formation 
of character ; aud he assumes the differences which he sees between women and 
men, philosophers and men of action, rich people and proletarians (or rather 
between the limited specimens of each class which come within the scanty means 
of knowledge of a recluse, whose knowledge even of books is purposely restricted) 
—all these differences he assumes as ultimate, or at least necessary facts, and he 
grounds universal principles of sociology on them. These principles too, when 
reduced to practice, would be the most contrary, to human liberty of any now 
taught or professed ; for it seems to me that he would make everybody’s way of 
life (or at all events after one choice) as inexorably closed against all change of 
destination or purpose, as he would make the marriage-contract. In all this, and 
most emphatically in all his doctrines about women, I think and have always 
thought him in a radically wrong road, and likely to go farther and farther wrong, 
and [ think his political writings (apart from his admirable historical views) likely 
to be mischievous rather than useful ; except, gud socialist, that is, calling for an 
entire renovation of social institutions and doctrines, in which respect I am entirely 
at one with him. 

“It is wretched to see the cause of legitimate Socialism thrown so far back by the 
spirit of reaction against that most unhappy outbreak at Paris in June. Still it 
makes one better pleased with Humanity in its present state than I ever hoped to 
be, to see that there are, at least in France, so many men in conspicuous station 
who have sincerely every noble feeling and purpose with respect to mankind, 
which one thought was confined to perhaps a dozen people in Europe. I believe 
that the principal members of the Provisional Government, and many of the party 
who adhere to them, most purely and disinterestedly desired (and still seek to 
realize) all of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ which is capable cf being realized 
now, and to prepare the way for all which can be realized hereafter. I feel an 
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entireness of sympathy with them which I never expected to have with any 
political party. 

“‘If you have not read it, read Lamartine’s beautiful Histoire des Girondins. E 
think his whole conception of the great socialist questions, so far as there stated, 
and especially of the question of Property, as summed up in his criticism on the 
measures of the Convention at the end of the fifth volume, everything that can be 
desired ; and the whole book (which I have never read till now, indeed I have not 
yet finished it) exactly such as I should have expected from his consistently noble 
conduct since February. I also sympathise very strongly with such socialisis as 
Louis, who seems to me sincere, enthusiastic, straightforward, and with a great 
foundation of good sense and feeling, though precipitate and raw in his practical 
views. He has been abominably treated about the insurrectionary movements, of 
which I believe him to be as innocent as you or me. Our newspaper writers, and 
especially those of Te Times, ought to be flogged at a cart’s tail for their disgusting 
misrepresentations and calumnies of such men, directly in the face of the evidence 
they pretended to found their assertions upon ; and I would very willingly help to 
apply the cat to any one of them. 

“ Thanks for the pamphlet, of which I have only yet read the title-page, but that 
proves to me that the author isin the right road. 

“Ever most truly yours, 
“J. S. Miu.” 





J. S. Mitt fo Proressor Joun Nicuor, Guascow. 


‘*BLACKHEATH PARK, KENT. 
** August 18th, 1869. 

“Dear Strn,— ... You have, I doubt not, understood (what I have endea- 
voured to impress upon the readers of my book) that the opinions expressed in it 
respecting the natural capacities of women are to be regarded as provisional, 
perfect freedom of development being indispensable to afford the decisive evidence 
of experiment on the subject: and if, as you truly say, conventionalities have 
smothered nature still more in women than in men, the greater is the necessity 
for vetting rid of the conventionalities before the nature can be manifested. I 
have, however, thought it indispensable to weigh such evidence as we have, and 
examine what conclusions it points to; and I certainly think that in all matters 
in which women do not entirely lean upon men, they have shown a very great 
amount of practical talent. I do not read the new evidence respecting Queen 
Elizabeth as you seem to do. She was already known to have had weaknesses of 
vanity and temper; but, with the means of realising her position, now afforded 
to us by the mass of contemporary documents transcribed by Froude, I confess 
she seems to me to have taken, on the whole, more just views of general policy 
than her critics. For example, with the very small pecuniary resourees she had 
(a thing generally forgotten), the economy absolutely indispensable could only he 
enforced by making those whom she employed (everyone of whom was always in 
great need of money for the purposes of his department) feel constantly extreme 
difficulty in getting it, and the stronger motive to do without it if hecould. Again, 
with half, or more than half her subjects Catholics, herself under the ban of the 
Pope, and with a Catholic competitor for the throne, was it not wise in her to take 
advantage, as long as she could, of the real indisposition of the powerful Philip 
(an indisposition never fully known till now) to drive her to extremities? We are 
bound to remember that, after all that is said of the danger to which she exposed 
England and Protestantism by her parsimony and over-caution, the event has 
justified her ; England and Protestantism survived the risk, and came out with 
greatly increased power and élat, 
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“If you have read Mr. Motley’s last two volumes, you will have observed a 
great change in his tone respecting Elizabeth. There are no more of the dis- 
paraging comments of his earlier volumes, but, on the contrary, her abilities are 
always spoken of with great respect. ' 

‘“<If queens are now superfluous, the ‘experience which women have given of 
themselves as queens is not obsolete. If they are not now wanted as queens, the 
qualities which made them successful as queens are still the conditions of success 
in all the practical affairs of mankind. 

“J thought it best not to discuss the questions about marriage and divorce along 
with that of the equality of women; not only from the obvious inexpediency of 
establishing a connexion in people’s minds between the equality and any parti- 
cular opinions on the divorce question, but also because I do not think that the 
conditions of the dissolubility of marriage can be properly determined until 
women have an equal voice in determining them ; nor until there has been expe- 
rience of the marriage relation as it would exist between equals. Until then I 
should not like to commit myself to more than the general principle of relief 
from the contract in extreme cases. 

“T am, Dear Sir, very truly yours, 
“J. S. Mbt.” 
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Ir Romeo, instead of seeking death with Juliet, shook hands with 
all the Capulets over her grave, and if Hamlet, instead of avenging his 
father, said, “‘ all that is is best,’’ and hobnobbed with his uncle, the 
impression produced on playgoers would be akin to that which ob- 
servers must feel at seeing the results of the Italian elections after the 
tragedies and national furies of last spring. The disinterested spec- 
tator is divided between his sense of disappointment, and his irritation 
at bathos, and at the inability of a nation to rise to the height of a 
strong situation. It is true that at no time is a general election in 
Italy any assured indication of national sentiment, that at no time is 
it a thing which widely and profoundly moves popular feeling: the 
people have as a whole the habit of standing aloof from it and leav- 
ing it to the wire-pullers. The populace, as a whole, mistrust the urns 
and view them much as the rabbit views the trap. When I urged 
one of my servants the other day to use his vote, he stubbornly 
replied, “‘I have never done anything to compromise myself yet, and 
now I am fifty years old I shall not begin ;” and I may remark that 
he is what we call in polite modern phrase ‘educated ” ; he reads many 
newspapers and knows French enough to think Bourget dull. His 
view of political duty is one which is very general in Italy; the 
franchise is regarded either with contempt as a fiction or with suspi- 
cion as, in some indescribable manner, a trick of the police to get 
people into trouble: the latter is a very common idea, especially 
amongst rustic populations. With such an impression as this general 
amongst many classes, we shall soon see that the proportion of those 
who vote is, compared to the population, very small indeed, when 
we remember the many tens of thousands forbidden by the Church to 
vote at political elections, and the many other millions excluded from 
the franchise by not knowing their alphabet, and the many persons 
of all grades who voluntarily abstain from voting on account of their 
conviction that “plus ce change plus c’est la méme chose.” Italian 
elections cannot, therefore, be considered in any way indicative of 
national feeling : the great majority of the nation is dumb, and does 
not even make a sign. Public meeting, which is understood and 
would be frequent, is always interfered with and prohibited by 
Government as the meetings “pro Candia” are being forbidden 
and hindered in this current month. For all these reasons parlia- 
mentary returns in Italy are not, and never can be as long as the 
present régime lasts, even approximate indications of popular feeling, 
without here speaking of that interference by the Palazzo Braschi 
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and its prefects, which will never cease so long as the present forms 
of monarchical government endure. 

There is also another weight which lies like lead on popular opinion, 
and pushes it out of its straight course as the internal organs of a body 
may be pushed out of place by a tumour growing upon one of them, 
—the franchise permitted to be exercised by the bureaucracy, by all 
impiegati (Civil servants), from the greatest to the lowest. The 
bureaucracy votes to a man for the Government, and causes that 
invariable majority of Government which so astonishes English writers 
for the Press at every general election in Italy. The Italian populace 
has a saying that “‘ for every man there are five impiegati,” and it is 
the fact. The enormous, odious and almost entirely useless Civil 
Service is kept up at its present ruinous proportions for the sake of 
the instrument which lies at hand in it for the Government to 
use at election time all over the country ; and, whatever this Govern- 
ment may be, it does and it will so use it. It will, therefore, 
be seen, by mere reflection on these facts, that an election must 
ever be, under the present régime, a most doubtful and partial repre- 
sentation of Italian national feeling, and it is, perhaps, wonderful that 
under such conditions even so much free choice has been successfully 
exercised as the late election has allowed. Still, recalling the emotion 
which the country felt only one year ago, its disgust, its wrath, its 
humiliation, one would have hoped that it would have burst its bonds 
on this occasion, and sent up a very different choice of men as its 
representatives to Montecitorio. It is true that the Crispini have been 
defeated and consigned to the dungeon of private life. But there is 
no assurance that Crispinism (or something very like it) will not be 
developed in the many gentlemen of the majority of whom the vague 
description given to their electors is that they are “ monarchical,” an 
elastic term which generally means in them a lively sense of the side 
on which their bread is buttered. 

Five men were responsible for the madness and carnage and ruin 
in Erythrea. Those five were Crispi, Baratieri, Mocenni, Sonnino, 
and the King. Of these, Crispi, Mocenni, and Sonnino keep 
their seats; Baratieri receives a pension (exactly calculated with 
graceful gratitude to give him a france per head for every soldier 
who fell in the campaign he conducted), and the King—the King, 
of course, dwells in the white tent of royal intangibility and must 
not be arraigned. All the authors, therefore, of the late senseless 
and wicked war, with its irreparable waste of life and treasure and 
national honour, go scot-free, and one at least of them (Sonnino) 
will certainly, if he live and the present institutions last, be First 
Minister of Italy some time or other. Now, what is the lesson taught 
to the people by such immunity in high places? It is a lesson which 
the lowest can understand, and which is of the worst kind. 
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And it was the general sense that it was wholly useless to try and 
seek to chastise those in alto for the misery they had brought on Italy 
which has caused so much apathy in the public at large at the recent 
elections. The most courageous man gets tired of straining at a rope 
which is fastened to an immovable rock. It is impossible, as I have said, 
to tell what the Chamber may prove to be: candidates call themselves 
Monarchists to get governmental support in their election, and, when 
their seats are safe, may show themselves something quite different to 
their previous professions ; as a Republican or Radical may, on the other 
hand, be tempted to join in the scramble for the loaves and fishes, 
and may throw off his jacket of Liberalism to get foremost in the 
fray. But it can scarcely be doubted that there will be a strong effort 
of the majority at reactionism ; and reaction, however personally 
Crispi may be disgraced or set aside, will be Crispinism. 

Those who are the best judges of the direction of the political 
currents of Montecitorio are, it is true, of opinion that, despite the 
nominal Conservative majority, the temper of the Chamber will be 
strongly and chiefly democratic. I should be disposed to doubt this ; 
it is, however, quite certain that if the Marquis di Rudini wishes not 
to forfeit the reputation he has hitherto borne as a galantuomo, he 
must, to be true to the faith which was reposed in him a year since, 
cease to dally with the Crispini, and turn for his allies rather to that 
Extreme Left without whose support he would not now be in office. 

Throughout the past year Crispi has been eclipsed, but Crispinism 
has been rife: the hand has been the hand of Esau, but the voice the 
voice of Jacob—at least, in internal policy. The boys are arrested 
in the fields and streets for singing the hymn of labour; the clubs 
are closed, the societies are dissolved, the newspapers are sequestered, 
the editors are imprisoned; a soldier ventures to beg redress for 
injustice of the monarch, he is seized, put under arrest, declared 
afflicted with the mania of persecution: it is all pure Crispinism ; 
it may be called something else, but its essence is Crispinism. Nor 





do I believe that the present régime will ever be anything else de facto, | 


whatever it may be de jure. 

If Rudini had consented to the impeachment and trial of Crispi and 
his colleagues a year ago, Crispinism might have been destroyed ; at all 
events, the present year would have been spared the present renewal and 
recrudescence of scandal in the Favilla trial, in the renewed patronage 
of the Quirinal, at such a juncture, of Crispi, in Crispi’s “ defence,” 
that he took the moneys but spent them on the elections, and in the 
interposition of the highest influence to save him from public exposure 
and formal examination. For a whole twelvemonth and more this 
scandal has been the common gossip in every market-place, wine- 
house, gambling den, piazza, and cattle show. The imagination 
of the public runs riot over it. The effect on public morality is a 
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milliom times worse than any open trial, than any blunt exposures, 
would have been, no matter whom those might have compromised. 
The people see the smoke, and see the efforts made to extinguish it; 
their famcy conjures up ten devils dancing in the smothered flames, 
where perhaps only one may be. The Marquis di Rudini was 
entreated by his warmest well-wishers to cause those scandals to be 
fully mvestigated, which only the impeachment of the outgoing 
Ministry could have done. He preferred to smother them, or did so 
in deference to a will which he considered he was bound to obey. 
They have smouldered on all through these twelve months, and have 
now burst out afresh, perhaps to be afresh forcibly smothered. His 
Administration may, perhaps, have been prolonged in duration by this 
leniency and complacency : it has certainly been weakened in charac- 
ter. It has become Crispiniate—tainted with the taint of an incorrect 
indulgence. 

The populace roughly reads the lesson set before it when it sees 
er hears of Francesco Crispi, still wearing his collar of the Santissima 
Annunziata, taking his accustomed seat at the opening of the 
twentieth Legislative Assembly, allowed to kiss the hand of the 
Queen in the face of the Senators and Deputies, and permitted to 
lead lrer to the tribune. 

With the lamentable weakness and reactionism of which the past 
twelve: months, in utterance and action, have been full, the Royal 
Speech was a document which might have been penned for a 
Neapolitan Bourbon or a Lorraine Hapsburg. It leaves on the 
mind of any unbiassed hearer or reader of it the same sense of 
bathos, and of painfully visible inability to even vaguely comprehend 
the dangers and necessities of the times, which we feel before the 
vesults of the elections. There is nothing in it from the first phrase 
to the last except empty vanities of personal pomp which suggest, as 
someone said at Montecitorio, that it was written for us by friend 
William at Potsdam. The most common tact should have prevented 
such a speech being put into the mouth of an Italian sovereign, 
who is almost as much a monarch by election as were the Kings of 
Peland, and who should be bidden to recall that fact himself to avert 
having it rudely recalled to him. 

“Tl regno d’ Italia,” says an Italian political writer, “ venne Con- 
stituite dai plebisciti che furono un contratto fra la nazione e il 
principato, e il rapporto fra i due Contraenti é la rapresentazione 
nazionale. Il governo é quello, dell’ Italia, e in Italia vi sono non i 
sudditi ma i cittadini dei plebisciti.” 

Italians are not “subjects,” they are citizens who gave a free vote 
fora monarchy. It is an insult to the nation and an ill service to 
the sovereign to put into his mouth dictatorial, pompous, and autocratic 
phrases unjustified by history and constitutional law. In equal bad 
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taste and incorrect measure are the allusions to the “ valour” of the 
army and the “unity” of the nation! Indeed, the whole discourse 
resembles more an elaborate satire than anything else, and its omissions 
are as remarkable as its assertions. The defeat of Abba Carima 
seems already wiped from the slate. The army, we are told, is the 
pride and the safety of the people! It was painful to hear this 
preposterous piece of bombast spoken in that city where Seipie 
Africanus once silenced his foes with the one word “ Zama” ! 

The twentieth Parliament was also on its opening day made pain- 
fully conspicuous by the evidence of the Marquis di Rudini’s desire 
to be on cordial terms with Sonnino, and to give him a seat on the 
ministerial bench. It is surely clear that if the nation wanted 
Sonnino it would have kept him when it had him, and if a year age 
Rudini was called to turn him and his colleagues out of office, it was 
not to copy their administration and enlist their services in his own. 
It would seem as if twelve months had been a term long enough te 
have rolled all the waters of Lethe through the brain of the present 
Premier. Sonnino will come into power, no doubt: to what other 
end has he abjured all his early Liberal doctrines and wvitter 
that article in the Nwora Antologia which is at once an act of such 
sycophancy to the reigning house and of such /ése majesté to the 
greater claims of the nation? But he will not need to come in 
behind Rudini, and it is scarcely probable that he will consent te 
do so. 

Sonnino, it is true, declares that he is a Crispino no longer; but 
he should not be allowed to change his coat, so advantageously ; 
he was a Crispino d outrance throughout the whole Crispi Adntinis- 
tration; he was even a violent Crispino and a ruthless drainer of the 
country’s blood and treasure. Rudini should surely leave him to de 
his own (and his second) abjuration ; he is quite certain to receive full 
reward for it at the Quirinal, and Rudini need not hasten that happy 
hour. 

Meanwhile, the onlooker can but say, “A plague on both your 
houses.” All the real wants, all the infinite needs, all the great 
suffering of the people, are stifled under the feather-bed of fine 
phrases and the accursed rain of stamped paper. Nothing is done, 
or under the present régime ever will be done, to lift off the military 
tyranny, the police tyranny, the fiscal tyranny—the grinding increas- 
ing daily and hourly persecution, irritation, and impoverishment, “ im 
the King’s name,” of the people. La politique n’a pas des entrailles, 
we know. But sometimes /es entrailles vides of neglected victims may 
upset all the finest combinations of haute politique. Rudini’s chief 
fault, and it is a great one, is that he continually places the dynasty 
before the country, dynastic interests before national interests. The 
concluding lines of his electoral address enjoined the nation to show 
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itself in the elections worthy of the King. This is putting the cart 
before the horse. He should have bidden the nation be true to itself. 

Dynasties have their day and pass; the seas and the sands cover 
the sites of their palaces and the places of their graves; the wild ass and 
the hungry goat browse where their pomp was enthroned; but the 
Italian soil remains ; the Latin people live. 

Rudini has more than once in the past year failed to see the current 
of popular feeling and gone counter to it, or perhaps has seen but 
has been indifferent to it. In allowing the nuptials of the Prince 
of Naples to take place at a period of national distress and mourning, 
he rudely and sharply offended national feeling. In his Cretan 
policy he offends not only the sentiment but the conscience of the 
best portions of the nation. In various minor internal matters it is 
the same. Raids of the police made on certain classes in theatres and 
cafés have irritated beyond measure many who were not individually 
concerned by such invasions. It is not necessary to be Boule de 
Suif to resent the ill treatment of her. In a word, the public has 
not had from him that sympathetic interpretation of its moods to 
which it naturally looked forward, when a year ago it brought him 
back to power, in the hope that he would heal its wounds and meet 
its necessities. 

The country respects him, but it was at one time ready to do more 
than this; if it do not do more now, the fault is his. He has lost the 
love of a nation for the sake of a smile at the Quirinal. 

Last spring one of the finest opportunities which ever occurred for 
great action was offered by the course of events and by the disposi- 
tion of the people: there was no one capable of taking advantage of 
either of these. The time for such action has now passed; the 
anvil is now cold—when it was hot no one was strong enough to 
lift the hammer and strike. 

The first necessity of Italy is not any such pernicious addition to 
the faults of the existing Statute as Sidney Sonnino desires, but the 
substitution for the present one of an entirely different Statute, which 
would cut down the Royal prerogative to the limits of an English sove- 
reign’s prerogative, and would render it impossible for any sovereign 
either to combine with his Ministers against the nation or with ex- 
Ministers against the existing Cabinet. With the present Statute any 
monarch can now do this whenever he chooses. The Constitution 
should likewise render it necessary for the Royal household to go out 
and come in with the Ministry as in England, so that a household of 
the Opposition could not remain in waiting to influence the palace 
against the Cabinet as it does now, and to introduce ex-Ministers of 
the Opposition into the private apartments of the palace as has in the 
present month taken place in the Quirinal. Such alteration of the 
Statute would, of course, be in actual fact a revision of the Constitu- 
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tion, and it is this revision which must be the preliminary measure 
to any genuine reform. It is passing strange that such men as the 
first makers of “ United Italy ”’ tolerated such a Statute as the existing 
one for a single year of national life: it embodies none of the first 
principles for which they fought. The Court of the Quirinal is 
based on the lines of German and Spanish Courts, and many sub- 
servient and obsequious forms of etiquette which are current there 
touch and injure the dignity of the Cabinet—such, for instance, as 
the habit of exacting the attendance of the Ministry at the arrival 
and departure of Royal persons to and from the railway station; a 
waste of time and a valet-like duty which must gall any high-spirited 
gentleman, who might justly urge that his services to Crown and 
country are of a different kind to those of mere equerries. The posi- 
tion of Rudini and of Sermoneta would have justified them in such 
a refusal, and would have been at first a much-needed step to the 
reform of the Quirinal in greater matters. 

But Rudini unhappily cares to be a persona grata at Court, and 
the head of the House of Caitresni has left the Cabinet, a fact much 
to be regretted, for the Duke of Nermoneta, though no orator and 
not a trained diplomatist, was an ally of value from his high character 
and fine breeding ; and it is not probable that he would have sent 
ironclads to Crete, he would also certainly have refused consent to the 
dubious compromise by which the colony of Erythrea is to be kept 
open like an unclosed wound in the side of Italy. Nothing will 
be easier whilst an Italian remains on the edge of the Red Sea than 
to raise a cry of “Honour!” and send conscripts again to the 
slaughter. Sermoneta recognised the necessity of entire withdrawal 
from Africa, and it is, I believe, no secret that it was this opinion 
which caused his cession from the present Ministry. Such a with- 
drawal weakened the Ministry and led to its further belittling by 
appointments which brought to it no access of dignity, of intellectual 
power, or of any of the attributes to be desired in the introduction of 
new Ministers. In name opposed to Crispinism, the newcomers 
reproduce Crispinism in its worst forms. I cannot believe that the 
qualities mental and moral which go to change a petty tradesman into 
arich one are the kind of qualities which ennoble political life or 
adorn a Cabinet; nor can I believe that the talents and resources 
of a voluble and ingenious lawyer are the attributes which become 
a statesman. While Rudini remains in power no doubt the purely 
peaceful character of the African possessions will be retained, that 
is, if there be no attack on them from without, a thing which it is 
absolutely impossible to guarantee. But if a Sonnino Ministry come 
in, or any other Ministry of “adventure” bent on the heinous search 
for prestige, it would almost certainly revive the African folly; indeed 
we have Sonnino’s own word for it that he will do this whenever he 
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can. Early in the current month he has declared to Macala, “ Non 
posso vedere sopra uno rimpicciolimento dei Confini della Colonia 
Africana perché sarebbe menomare troppo il prestigio delle arme e 
della monarchia.” 

This is the language with which we shall be treated when Sonnino 
comes to the front in Italian politics, whether in company with 
Rudini or in place of Rudini—-the Lingua Crispiana whieh has 
mocked the misery of so many thousands of dying men and starving 
women. ‘The prestige of the army and of the monarchy! Prestige! 
—the empty gilded gaudy juggernaut under which the nation will 
again be crushed to a pulp of blood and dust! 

Many persons look forward hopefully to the return of Giolitti to 
power. Ghiolitti has certain fine qualities ; he is cool, courageous, and 
inspires strong personal attachments, especially in his own province ; 
he is, moreover, the terror of the Crispini. But from his administra- 
tion there would be nothing new or very liberal to be looked for ; it 
would be built on the old lines. Cavalotti has attained a high posi- 
tion in the last year, and for courage and tenacity of purpose has no 
equal; but I should regret to see him take office—that extinguisher 
of patriotism—and though a superb /rondeur, it is doubtful if he 
would be a good minister, unless in a republic. On the whole the 
prospect is melancholy, and the future dark. The whole spectacle 
from the result at the opening day at Montecitorio, must leave the 
most profound sense of discouragement on any one who loves the 
country. Is she to be asked to live for ever on empty words, the 
electric light, and the joys of the Questura? Little else is offered 
her, except the privilege of sending some of her sons in the national 
uniform to cut down others of her sons in volunteer’s rags who have 
gone to fight for Crete and Greece. 

Ourpa. 
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Tue death of Professor Wallace last February has made a great 
blank among English philosophers. It is one more added to the 
long list of similar losses which the present generation has to record. 
W. K. Clifford, T. H. Green, R. L. Nettleship, and now William 
Wallace. If all these were “ happy in the opportunity of their death,” 
inasmuch as they died before any of their natural force was abated, 
and yet not before they had given evidence of the maturity of their 
thought, just for that reason we have the more to regret, for we know 
what we have lost. 

As one who had the privilege of reckoning himself among the com- 
paratively small number of Wallace’s intimate friends, I may, perhaps, 
be permitted here to say how great is our personai loss. None who 
knew him will ever forget the splendid simplicity of his character. 
It seemed a stroke of irony that he should have been a University 
professor. No professor was ever less professorial, and it was often 
difficult to realise in private that he was one of the most learned men 
of our time. No man—or, at any rate, no university man—ever laid 
less store by external distinctions. This freedom from conventionality 
he owed to the large fund of genuine humour which he possessed. 
Ie has himself described the kind of humour that goes to the making 
of a philosopher in the highest sense—‘ the humour, viz., which 
strides over the barriers set up by institution and convention between 
the high and the humble, and sees man’s superficial distinctions 
overpowered by a half-grim, half-jubilant Ananke.” This kind of 
humour he himself possessed in no small measure. He was a fellow- 
countryman of Burns. He valued men and women for what they 
are. His standard was character. All else, wealth, rank, college 
honours, were but the guinea stamp—if they were even that—the 
man was the man fora’ that. Even distinctions deeper than those 
he is thinking of in the above passage, such as those of genuine learn- 
ing and culture, seemed to be little to him. What he has said of 
Jowett was true of himself in a striking degree: “ He bore in upon 
his pupils and friends the conviction that beyond scholarship and 
logic there was the fuller truth of life, and the all-embracing duty of 
doing their best to fulfil the amplest requirements of their place.” 

But it is as a lecturer and writer on philosophy that he is generally 
known, and here we all feel that a teacher of peculiarly ripe scholar- 
ship, of extraordinary insight, and very marked individuality, has 
passed away from us. 

To those who live in London his figure has not been unfamiliar for 
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some years past, when he has come to lecture at Toynbee Hall or at 
the London Ethical Society. The tall and somewhat gaunt outlines, 
the earnest and thought-worn expression, the perfect mastery of 
material and language which enabled him to speak for usually over an 
hour without note or reference, and yet without a slip, the graphic and 
humorous illustrations, must have stamped themselves on the memory 
of many. His habit was to choose for his subject some individual 
thinker (Rousseau, Epicurus, Nietzsche, Wordsworth, were the titles of 
some of these lectures), or, if he chose a more abstract topic, such as 
“ Duty,” he was always careful to attach what he said to some concrete 
instance—the lecture last referred to taking the unexpected turn of a 
vivid characterisation of Frederick the Great as a type of devotion to 
the duties of one’s station. Ideas were to Wallace living forces, and 
unless he could show them in actual operation in concrete instances, 
he had little hope of making their scope and meaning clear. 

In Oxford, Wallace has been known for the last quarter of a 
century as the brilliant Fellow of Merton, and since 1882 as the 
successor to T. H. Green in the Whyte Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy. In several respects he was a striking contrast to his 
predecessor in the chair. They were both markedly original products 
of modern Oxford. They were both leading representatives of the 
Idealistic philosophy commonly thought to have been made in 
Germany and imported into this country by Coleridge and Carlyle. 
But here the resemblance ends. One of the most remarkable traits 
in Green was the union of theory and practice. Besides being 
University Professor, Green took an active part in municipal politics, 
and, as is well known, was in a sense the inspirer of Arnold Toynbee 
and the modern University Settlement movement. Wallace took 
little interest in practical politics. It was even with difficulty that he 
could be brought to interest himself in University business. Perhaps 
like Schopenhauer he considered that life was an awkward business, 
and came to the conclusion that it was best employed in reflecting 
upon it. But it is more likely and more in harmony with the strong 
ethical bent of his character that he considered thinking a sufficient 
employment for any single life. His view in this may have been 
that of Hegel, who when reproached by his landlady for not attending 
divine service replied: “ Meine liebe Frau das Denken ist auch 
Gottesdienst.” Another feature in which Wallace contrasted with 
Green, was the comparative absence in his teaching of any attempt to 
develop an independent system. He liked to “ rove” in philosophy 
and attaching himself to the thought of another to develop his own 
by way of exposition and criticism. He has said of Schopenhauer 
that his was a philosophy which sought to drag everything to its 
centre. The opposite might be said of his own; instead of dragging 
everything to its centre, it moved from centre to centre, and thus 
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sought to extend its circumference further and further. This was 
partly the result of the strong literary and historical bent of his 
mind which makes us sometimes hesitate whether to rank his work 
as philosophy or literature. In these excursuses his style often 
reminds one of Carlyle. It was said of Carlyle that he gives us history 
by lightning flashes. Wallace also has his lightning, but it is the 
broad and gentle sort we have in summer, lighting up the distance and 
shedding a peculiar brilliance upon the gray landscapes of philosophy. 

Another point in which Wallace contrasted with Green was his 
dislike of controversy. While one of the most tolerant of men in 
everyday life, Green used to exhibit a species of almost puritanic 
antagonism to certain modes of thought, and spent much of his time 
both in lecture room and in his books in following the errors of the 
English Sensational and Utilitarian school with remorseless criticism. 
Wallace, on the other hand, entertained a large toleration for all sorts 
and conditions of thinkers, and is probably best known for his exposi- 
tions of doctrines (notably those of Epicurus and Schopenhauer) 
which stood in direct antagonism to the leading principles of his own 
philosophy. He complains himself of the injustice we are apt to do 
toa philosophy by giving it a bad name, on the ground of some isolated 
feature or doctrine. “It has been the misfortune of philosophers 
to be known to the philosophical world by some conspicuous red rag 
of their system which first caught the eye of the bull-like leaders of 
the human herd.” Green, of course, cannot be accused of this kind. 
of injustice; but besides the trenchant and for the most part valid 
criticism of which Green was the master, there is need of the more 
sympathetic method in which Wallace has led the way. 

But these differences must not be exaggerated. Wallace was a 
philosopher and not a politician. His eyes were turned away from 
temporary changes to the eternities of thought and being. But he 
was no dreamer. The reality on which his gaze was anxiously bent 
was the reality that is in life and things, and not any reality beyond 
them. Philosophy was not so much a special kind of occupation 
different from those of ordinary life, but just those ordinary occupa- 
tions thoroughly understood. In the performance of the more prac- 
tical part of his own duties as professor, no one ever took more trouble. 
Though he had much of the poet’s insight himself, seeming to go 
directly to his results, he spared no pains in his efforts to lead others 
to them by paths which they could follow. He had no sympathy 
with the exclusiveness of genius or culture. He was the most demo- 
cratic of teachers. He held that the thinker was only a pioneer 
going before his fellows and making straight the path in the wilder- 
ness of conflicting opinions. ‘The true possessor,” he writes in a 
fine passage,’ “of this visionary faculty is only a pioneer, and his 

(1) Schopenhauer, p. 103, 
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duty is to make the way of airy speed, along which his thought shot 
up tothe light, the king’s highway for all sorts and conditions of 
men. ‘The prerogative of genius is not to find out a private way 
of his own, a special method for é/ite spirits; but to lead the multi- 
tude at the cost perhaps of his own martyrdom and long solitary 
waiting in hope to see that the way of true genius must ultimately 
be the way of all.” 

From another side also he held that the philosopher had a practical 
function to perform, which ranked him with the politician and 
reformer. The reformer is the man who feels the restraint which 
some worn-out form or institution—the old clothes of our civilisation 
—imposes upon the free movement of the human spirit, and strug- 
gles to be free himself and set others free. The philosopher, too, bears 
about with him the burden of the old and outworn, and feels the need 
to find deliverance for himself and others. The difference is that the 
burden in the case of the reformer is what is practically unbearable, 
in the case of the philosopher what is mentally unintelligible. As 
the one feels himself borne down by the weight of custom, heavy as 
frost and deep almost as life, so the other is borne down by the 
burden of all this unintelligible world. As the reformer aims at 
readjusting a nation’s habits, so as to make them serve the ends of its 
spirit, so the philosopher aims at readjusting men’s beliefs about the 
world they live in, after such a manner that they may feel at home in it. 
Philosophy has been defined as the home-coming of the soul. But it 
is a home-coming that has to be fought for and won on its behalf, and 
it is the thinker’s duty so to win it. For the philosopher also is a 
man, and as Wallace held “ das heisst ein Kampfer sein.” “ Of all 
philosophy,” he tells us, “it may be said that it aims at emancipation, 
liberation, freedom.” 

Nor ought it to be supposed that though Wallace has left nothing 
that could be called a system, his own point of view is a varying one, 
or he is in any sense an eclectic. It is quite true that his work was 
mainly that of the expositor and commentator, and if you were to 
seek for direct expressions of his own views, you would have to be 
content with a series of asides, which might make a volume of 
striking obiter dicta, but could hardly be called a philosophy. Yet no 
one who has understood his exposition of Hegel can fail to recognise 
the Hegelian in all that he wrote. It is not here and there, but 
through whole sections of his comment that the reader feels the 
author’s text to be only a thin veil hiding the commentator’s own 
deeply felt convictions. The difference between Green and Wallace is 
not that the one is a consistent and systematic writer, while the other 
is not, but that they put a different interpretation upon the part they 
were called on to perform, and the contribution they severally were able 
to make in building up the system of thought, which will hereafter be 
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known as Nineteenth Century Idealism. Green, with his sturdy 
English dislike of German fashions of thought, used to maintain that 
we must go back to Kant, and that “the whole thing must be done 
over again.” Wallace, with his touch of poetry and a profound 
sympathy with the more transcendental and theological side of Ger- 
man speculation, thought it was better to have a clear understanding 
of what “ the whole thing” is. Perhaps, when properly understood, 
it would turn out not to be the wire-drawn thing it was commonly 
supposed to be, nor so wholly alien to common sense. And if this 
were so, it would save a good deal of trouble to take what’ had been 
done by the successors of Kant as a solid contribution to philosophy, 
and continue the building on the lines which they had laid down. 
Professor Wallace’s writings as at present published include several 
smaller and more popular works, his three larger volumes, consisting 
partly of introductions and comments, partly of translations from 
Hegel, together with several articles in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Which are, for the most part, condensations of his books. To 
the first class belongs his Epicureanism, published in 1880 by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Here the features of 
the age of Epicurus are sketched in a few masterly strokes. A picture 
of the Epicurean Brotherhood is drawn, which will give those of the 
younger generation, who are interested in such things, a somewhat dif- 
ferent idea than used to be common of the “ stye of Epicurus.” Even 
the dry bones of the old Atomic philosophy are here brought together 
and live again. These ancient forms of life and doctrine are apt to 
appear dead and colourless to the modern student. It requires a talent 
like that of Wallace’s to reanimate them with something of the genius 
of the men who first conceived them, and even to see in them illustra- 
tions, perhaps corrections, of more modern ideas. Is it the Oxford 
professor’s love of paradox, or is it his sympathy and insight, which 
lead him to find in the Garden of Epicurus an anticipation of the 
gentle society of early Christians, who had all things in common, to 
remark that Epicureanism is “of course a great deal more than 
(modern) utilitarianism,” to point out that the modern developments 
of the molecular theory do not for a moment “rank for philosophical 
importance with the Atomic doctrine” of Epicurus, and to discover a 
strong family resemblance between the Epicurean theory of know- 
ledge and the conclusions of the Critique of Pure Reason? His 
Kant was published in 1882 in Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics. 
For a condensed and luminous statement of Kant’s theory of know- 
ledge, Chapters XI. and XII. of this little book are probably un- 
equalled in the great library of books that have been written upon the 
philosopher of Kénigsberg. Many things are here admirably stated, 
none better than the conclusion of the whole matter, which will cor- 
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rect any impression that I may have left with the reader that Wallace 
glorified Hegel at the expense of Kant :— 


“Kant left behind no system, but he threw out suggestions of matchless fertility, 
and marked out with the instinct of genius the true form of philosophic problems. 
. . . » For those who have learned Kant, many questions have ceased to trouble : 
many are bright with a light unknown before : and others are at least placed in a 
fair way for further solution.” 


His Schopenhauer was the last, and as became the subject the most 
popular of these works, yet, more than any other, it illustrates Wallace’s 
method, and gives scope to his faculty for combining literary bio- 
graphy with philosophical criticism. He gives us a vivid picture of 
the great pessimist and mystic, making us feel (as none could better) 
the close connection between a man’s character and his philosophy. 
Pectus theologum facit ; and this is true of the philosopher as well as 
the theologian. In Schopenhauer’s case it was in great part the 
tormenting weakness and waywardness of his own heart that sent him 
for peace and consolation to a doctrine which found the haven of the 
soul in the crucifixion of all its desires, and of the will to live itself. 
Referring to the busts that Schopenhauer had set up in his study 
(a “ plaster-of-paris Kant” standing on his desk, and a “ bronze 
Buddha ” occupying a higher position still), Wallace writes :— 


“ His devotions to the victoriously-perfect One of the East were not altogether 
awhim; and if he spoke of the Upanishads in Duperron’s translation as his 
service-book, it meant that his trust was in the Atmian, and his face set towards 
Nirvana ; it indicated that, amidst the acerbity, vain-glory, and egotism, his exces- 
sive sensitivity led him into, he cherished an inner life in the sanctuary, where 
he at least craved after the eternal tranquillity of the sage. . . . The gentle smile 
in the Buddha’s face of glorified renunciation was his consolation against his 
own yet clinging weaknesses,” ' 


Critics have spoken as though it must have been sadly against the 
grain with Wallace to give so much ti:1e to a writer with whom he 
can have had so little in common as Schopenhauer. It is certainly 
true that he had little in common with the Schopenhauer he has so 
graphically described as the “ irritable, petulant, paradoxical creature 
plagued by a most unconquerable vanity . . . selfish, harsh-man- 
nered, and sordid . . . dead to the sweet ties of domesticity, and 
deaf to the call of public and national interests; sinking, as the 
years passed by, into a solitary cave, whence, like the giant in 
Bunyan’s allegory, he raged impotently at the heterodox wayfarer.” 
But there was another Schopenhauer whom Wallace hints at in the 
above passage, the Schopenhauer who, freed from the weaknesses of 
the flesh, “draws close to the great heart of life, and tries to see 
clearly what man’s existence and hopes and destiny really are, who 
recognises the peaceful creations of art as the most adequate repre- 


(1) Schopenhauer, p. 210. 
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sentation the sense-world can give of the true inward being of all 
things, and who holds the best life to be that of one who has pierced 
through the illusions dividing one conscious individuality from 
another, into that heart of eternal rest where we are each members 
one of another, essentially united in the great ocean of Being, in 
which and by which we alone live.” With this Schopenhauer Wal- 
lace had all things in common. He cared nothing for the fact that 
he was a rebel against the great dynasty of the Idealists. Indeed, 
it was observed that he had a curious sympathy with all the great 
rebels in life and philosophy, to whom, besides Schopenhauer, be- 
longed Epicurus, Rousseau, Nietzsche. It was not every one who 
called Hegel Lord who, according to Wallace, would obtain an 
entrance into the heaven of the philosophers, and of those who did, 
many would be surprised at the company they were expected to keep. 

But the works on which Wallace’s reputation will chiefly rest are 
his three volumes upon Hegel, The Logic of Hegel, Translation (2nd 
ed., 1892); The Logie of Hegel, Prolegomena (2nd ed., 1894) ; 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind (1894). This is not the place to review 
them. Taken along with the Master of Balliol’s Hegel in Black- 
wood’s series, they are the best possible introduction to the study of 
Hegel. It was said of the earlier English expositors that if, as some 
of them claimed, they had discovered the secret of Hegel, they had 
managed to keep it pretty well. This cannot be said of Wallace. He 
has made it an open secret, so that he who runs may read. In this 
he stands midway between the older generation of Hegelian scholars, 
who wrote somewhat obscurely of the central mysteries of the great 
idealist, and the younger generation, in whom the study of Hegel is 
entering upon a new phase, which might be called microscopic. This 
last development is no doubt in the right direction. Hegel said him- 
self that, “‘ The condemnation which a great man lays upon the world is 
to force it to explain him,” and this condemnation extends, in the case 
of a great philosopher, to the minutest details of his system. But a 
philosophy is of interest to mankind at large according to the light 
it throws on the great questions of life and destiny, not according to 
the consistency and exhaustiveness with which it has treated of a par- 
ticular department. There will, therefore, always be a place for 
commentators who, like Wallace, remind us that idealist philosophy 
is more than logic and epistemology, and that at least one of its 
functions is to attempt an answer to the three great questions, ‘“‘ What 
can Iknow? What ought I todo? What may I hope for?” 

This intimate connection indeed between philosophy and the 
great practical interests of life, especially the supreme interest 
of religion, is the characteristic note of Wallace’s teaching. It 
may be of interest, therefore, to inquire more particularly how these 
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two are related to one another in his view. But before doing so, we 
have to ask how he would have defined religion. 

It need not be said that his view as to what the essence of religion 
is differs widely from what nine out of ten middle-class people in 
England think it to be. Religion does not consist in holding to 
some form of creed or confession prescribed by church or synod. 
“There are,” he says, “religions of all sorts, and some of them 
which are most heard of in the modern world only exist or survive in 
the shape of a traditional name and venerated creed.” Neither does 
Wallace mean by religion that vague discontent with the limitations 
of cur knowledge, which goes by the somewhat plaintive name of 
Agnosticism :— 

“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the day for the morrow, 
The longing for something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


The essence of the Agnostic theory is that the object towards which 
the soul in its religious moments aspires is an unattainable one. How 
an we love what we cannot know, and how can we know what does 
not enter into consciousness? "We may indeed be conscious of the 
existence of an absolute and, eternal, and, if we like, we may call this con- 
sciousness religion, but it is a consciousness which is wholly unrealis- 
able and untranslatable into anything that is of value either in theory 
or practice. And this is sufficient to reduce religion to a quite neglige- 
able quantity, a marginal or residual element in life without signifi- 
cance for human endeavour. ‘To this doctrine the whole of Wallace’s 
teaching is diametrically opposed. He did not indeed believe in the 
value or necessity of attempting to prove the existence of a Personal 
Supernatural God. Belief in such a Being was not, in his view, essen- 
tial to religion. “Religion,” he says, “is not necessarily committed 
to a definite conception of a supernatural—of a personal power outside 
the order of Nature.” What it is necessarily committed to, and what 
constitutes the essence of religion, is the assurance that there isa unity 
or whole in things, in their relations to which, if we could but pene- 
trate to them, we should find their purpose, meaning or significance. 
This is the faith which in all ages has sustained the religious soul, and 
which has found in Robert Browning its most conspicuous modern 
interpreter. Its general nature is thus defined by Wallace :— 


“Religion isa faith and a theory which gives unity to the facts of life, and 
gives it, not because the unity is in detail proved or detected, but because life and 
experience in their deepest reality inexorably demand and evince such a unity to 
the heart. The religion of a time ts not its nominal creed, but its dominant con- 
viction of the meaning of reality, the principle which animates all its being and all 
tts striving, the faith it has in the laws of nature and the purpose of life. Dimly or 
clearly felt and perceived, religion has for its principle (one cannot well say its 
object), not the unknowable, but the inner unity of life and knowledge, of act and 
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consciousness, a unity which is certified in its every knowledge but is never fully 
demonstrable by the summation of all its ascertained items.” ! 


If this be the true nature of religion, so far is it from being true 
that this kind of consciousness is unrealisable and untranslatable 
into anything of value to human life, that we are here for nothing 
else than to realise it and translate it into thought and act. Religion, 
indeed, without or/s is vain, but why need such a religion as that 
just described remain without works? What is all morality but one 
mode of realising it in works? ‘ Morality,” says Wallace, “ gives a 
partial and practical realisation of the ideal of religion.” It may be 
said to be religion in action. Another mode of realising it is art. 
The artist aims at translating into forms that appeal to us through 
the senses the meaning that his soul discerns in things. But the 
final, and, according to Hegel, the highest mode of realisation is 
Philosophy, which aims at translating into terms of thought that 
which in art, religion, and morality, we merely feel. 

Here, then, we have the relation of which we are in search. 
Philosophy so far from being, as is sometimes supposed, antagonistic 
to religion, is really only the highest form or phase of it. “ Das 
Denken,” as Hegel said, “ ist auch Gottesdienst.” If the astronomer 
can say that he “ thinks God’s thoughts after him,” this is true in a 
special sense of the philosopher who “thinks about thought,” and 
thus endeavours to catch a glimpse of reality on its inner side. As 
Wallace puts it :— 

“ Philosophy does but draw the conclusion supplied by the premisses 
of religion; it supplements and rounds off into coherence the reli- 
gious implications. . . . Its task—its supreme task, is to explicate 
religion. But to do sois . . . to show that religion is the truth, the 
complete reality, of the mind that lived in Art, that founded the 
state and sought to be dutiful and upright ; the truth, the crowning 
fruit of all scientific knowledge, of all human affections, of all secular 
consciousness. Its lesson ultimately is, that there is nothing essen- 
tially common or unclean ; that the holy is not parted off from the 
true and the good and the beautiful.” ? 

These are high claims, but it ought to be remembered that the 
Hegelian is not alone in putting them forward. They are the com- 
mon inheritance of idealist thinkers, from Plato to Spinoza and from 
Spinoza to Lotze. Whether they can be justified to the reason is a 
question we have, of course, a perfect right to ask. But perhaps, 
after all, the best justification of a doctrine is the life of its professors. 
Philosophy, like wisdom, of which it is a species, is justified of its 
children, and in the great line of those who have thus justified her, 
by living consistently in the region of high thoughts, daring to be 
himself, and never allowing himself (to use his own words) “ to be 


(1) Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, p. xxxvii. (2) Ibid., p. xlvi. 
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dismayed from his own unique responsibility,” thinking, as has well 
been said of him, with his whole soul, Wallace undoubtedly will occupy 
a high place. 

But lest the reader should go away with the impression that the 
philosophy which he professed moves proudly in a rare atmosphere 
of transcendental thoughts, weaving a dogmatic system about an 
ultimate reality beyond our experience, let me quote in conclusion 
some more homely words as to its true sphere. They occur in a 
passage’ where he is ‘expounding, after Hegel, the Greek idea of 
philosophy, but where, as so often in Wallace, the comment is: only 


a transparent veil for his own thoughts. 


«Philosophy, in other words, mistakes its place when it sets itself up as a dog- 
matic system of life. Its function is to comprehend, and from comprehension to 
criticise, and through criticising to unify. It has no positive and additional 
teaching of its own; no addition to the burden of life and experience. And 
experience it must respect. Its work is to maintain the organic or super-organic 
interconnection between all the spheres of life and all the forms of reality. It 
has to prevent stagnation and absorption of departments—to keep each in its proper 
place, but not more than its place, and yet to show how each is not independent 
of the others. And this is what the philosopher or ancient sage would be. If he 
is passionless, it is not that he has no passions, but that they no longer perturb 
and mislead. If his controlling spirit be reason, it is not the reason of the so- 
called ‘ rationalist,’ but the reason which seeks in patience to comprehend and be 
at home in a world it at first finds strange. And if he is critical of others, he is 
still more critical of himself ; critical, however, not for criticism’s sake (which is 
but a poor thing), but because through criticism the faith of reason may be more 
fully justified. To the last, if he is true to his mission and faithful to his loyalty 
to reality, he will have the simplicity of the child.” 


J. H. Murrueap. 


(1) Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, p. cxxxviii. 
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AND ROMANCE.”! 
A REVIEW. 


“EPIC 


Tue Sire de Joinville tells us in his Histoire de St. Louis how a 
certain Brother Yves, of the preaching friars, once met, while crossing 
a street in Damascus, at the time of the sixth Crusade, an aged 
woman who carried in her right hand a bowl of fire, and in her left 
a bottle of water. 

“‘ Where are you going?” asked the Brother Yves. 

“T go,” said she, “to burn up heaven with the fire and put out 
hell with the water. And so I will make an end of both.” 

“ And for why will you do this ?” asked the friar. 

“ Because,” said she, “I would that we did good neither for the 
joys of heaven nor for the fear of hell pain, but purely for the 
love of God, Who deserves so well of us and Who is able to deliver 
us from evil.” 

The old woman in this touching story might be taken, by a fresh 
turn of fancy, to represent the Mother of the Muses going forth to 
consume humanity and the Schools of Learning, hoping, that after 
their destruction, her daughters would address themselves in peace to 
the gods alone. But, as it is impossible to imagine sound government 
without some system of rewards and punishments, so is it hard to 
believe that the arts would flourish if there were no critics to make 
tradition and no scholars to defend it when made. It is true that all 
the criticism of the ages has failed to call forth another Odyssey or a 
second Agamemnon, but it is also true that the creative and imitative 
faculties have failed in precisely the like regard. To write divinely 
—either of hell or Olympus, of enchantresses or wives, of love or of 
death, of life or of sorrow, we must be able to say with Phemius, the 
minstrel: “I am self-taught, but God has put into my heart all 
kinds of songs.” 

Criticism, however, takes rank with jurisprudence. It has a science 
and philosophy wholly independent of “the song in the heart,” the 
passing fit of sickness, or the temporary mood of enthusiasm in its 
professor. There is a saying that the best prophet is the best guesser. 
This engaging rule does not apply to critics. A critic must be, before 
all things, a reader of books and hearts. “ Personality ””—which is 
an easier thing to acquire than erudition—may lend and has lent— 


(1) Epic and Romance: Essays on Medieval Literature. By W. P. Ker, Fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, Professor of English Literature in University College, London. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., 1897. 
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in certain instances—a grace to “appreciations” and an excuse to 
ignorance, for there is among the English-speaking races, a gloomy 
tradition that mere scholarship is born of the dead languages, and 
begins life, as it were,a mummy. The great Dr. Bentley ventured 
to write of scholarly matters in such racy, familiar, inelegant and 
readable phrases, that, while he delights the first Grecian of our 
own time, there were once many who found—there are many now 
yho would find—his “ways of speech” both “mean and low.” 
Learning, according to the Anglo-Saxon, ought to be dull. One 
has heard of the accomplished essayist who classified Homer, Milton, 
and Voltaire among the Epicureans because they wrote epics. She 
was reproached by an obscure Fellow of Balliol for whom the 
publishers had no sort of use. The superior and more illustrious 
person whom he had ventured to correct surveyed him with contempt 
saying, “I thank God that I have some imagination!’ And she 
went home to resume her monumental work—DPau/ de Nock: an 
Appraisement. 

In Mr. Ker’s volume of brilliant essays we find, by a rare circum- 
stance, learning and imagination in real harmony. His literary style 
shows a cautious, reflective, highly disciplined mind expressing itself 
in clear—and often eloquent—prose. He has a keen sense of humour 
—no critic lacking it is to be trusted—and not seldom his tone reminds 
one of Moliére. Indeed, the very words of A/ceste might have been 
inscribed on the title page of Epic and Romance :— 





“Ce style figuré, dont on fait vanité 
Sort du bon caractire et de la vérité ; 
Ce n'est que jeu de mots, qu’affectation pure 
Et ce n’est point ainsi que parle la nature. 
Le méchant gotit du siécle an cela me fait peur ; 
Nos péres, tout grossiers, l’avoient beaucoup meilleur, 
Et je prise bien moins tout ce que l’on admire 
Qu’une veille chanson que je m’en vais vous dire.’’! 


His attitude with regard to pedantic and arbitrary theories in art is 
best conveyed by his own words :— 


‘An ideal defined or described in set terms is an ideal without responsibility 
and without any privilege. It may be picked up or traded on by any fool or 
hypocrite. Undefined and undivulged, it belongs only to those who have some 
original strength of imagination or will, and with them it cannot go wrong. But 
a definite ideal, and the terms of its definition, may belong to any one and be 
turned to any use. So the ideal of Petrarch was formulated and abused by the 
Petrarchists. The formula of Amadis of Gaul is derived from generations of older 
unformulated heroes, and implies the exhaustion of the heroic strain in that line 
of descent. . . . The Viking of the modern romantic poets has been the affliction 
of many in the last hundred years.” 





(1) Le Misanthrope, Act I., se. ii. 
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Again, in speaking of the Icelandic School, he says :— 


“ Its imaginative methods were formed through essays in the actual representa- 
tion of life. Its first artists were impelled by historical motives and by personal 
and local interests. The art of the Sagas was, from the first, immersed in 
matter. It had, from the first, all the advantage that is given by interests stronger 
and more substantial than those of ‘mere literature,’ and, conversely, all the 
hindrances that such irrelevant interests provide when ‘ mere literature’ attempts 
to disengage itself and govern its own course.”’ 


And again :— 


‘‘The first condition of modern progress in novel-writing, and in the more 
serious branches of learning, is that the author should be free to look about him, 
to reflect and choose, to pick up his ideas and his matter anyhow.” 


As an example of Mr. Ker’s freedom and acuteness in judgment, 
one may mention his remark about those who “ take little comfort in 
the discomfiture of Bobadil and Parolles, and who will stand to it, that 
the chronicler has done less than justice to Sir John Falstaff both at 
Gadshill and Shrewsbury.” This is not merely a protest against that 
cruel and exaggerated satire which is even less approximately true 
than the false nose and preposterous hump of burlesque. It is also 
in direct—if courteous—contradiction to any hard-pressed inter- 
pretation of Aristotle’s saying that the aim of comedy is to exhibit 
men worse than we find them. Mr. Ker’s reverence for Aristotle’s great 
treatise is not servile. In this respect he may be compared to 
Macaulay, who was, perhaps, the first of English critics to see that 
too much insistence on the definitions set down in the Poetics would 
lead to the death of all imagination and the condemnation of many of 
the great imaginative works already in existence. The author of 
Epic and Romance never fails, in his appreciation of art, to remember 
that it is, after all, humanity purged from meanness. It is never to 
him the lay-figure that grammarians would have it. It is a living 
thing with an immortal freshness. For work—straightforward and 
unpretentious work—outside all questions of genius or originality, yet 
making, on the whole, for a truer vision of life and men—he shows a 
feeling not far removed from partiality. It is a little lower than the 
masterpieces—that is all. 

It is on this ground that some of us may explain his special plea 
for the “heroic ”’ as opposed to the “ chivalrous” influence on Epic 
and her little sister, History. When he speaks of “ Epic,” we know 
that he means “ something of weight and solidity.”” When he refers 
to Romance, “it means nothing if it does not convey some notion 
of mystery and fantasy,”—in other words, it is life-stuff on one side, 
and dream-stuff on the other. 


“The title of Epic, or of heroic poem [says the author], is claimed by historians 
from a number of works belonging to the earlier Middle Ages. . . . ‘Epic’ isa 
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term freely applied to the old school of Germanic narrative poetry. . . . ‘Epic’ 
is the name for the body of old French poems which is headed by the Chanson 
de Roland. The rank of Epic is assigned by many to the Nibelungenlied... . 
The title of prose Epic has been claimed for the Sagas of Iceland.” 


We shall wholly fail to catch the spirit in which Mr. Ker approaches 
the work of reviewing unless we consider a few, at least, of his ideas 
on the subject of “ heroism.” 


“The magnificence of the Epic hero is never offended by scruples about every- 
thing low. It would not have mattered to Odysseus if he had been seen travelling 
in a cart like Lancelot... . The homeliness of conversation between Odysseus 
and his vassals is discouraged by the rules of courtly behaviour as gentlefolk 
become more idle and ostentatious, and their vassals more sordid and dependent. 
. . . An heroic age may be full of all kinds of nonsense and superstition, but its 
motives of action are mainly positive and sensible. . .. The heroic eye cannot 
dress up ideas and sentiments to play the part of characters. If its characters are 
not men they are nothing ; they cannot go on talking unless they have some- 
thing to do ; and so the whole business of life comes bodily into the epic poem. 
. . » The comprehensiveness of the greater kinds of poetry is not the premeditated 
and self-assertive realism of the authors who take viciously to common life by 
way of protest against the Romantic extreme. It has its origin, not in a critical 
theory about the proper motive of literature, but in dramatic imagination. .. . 
Wherever in narrative the independence of the characters is merged in the sequence 
of adventures, or in the beauty of the landscape, or in the effusion of particular 
sentiments, the narrative falls behind the highest order, though the art be the art 
of Ovid or of Spenser. ... To require of the poetry of an heroic age that it 
shall recognize the historical meaning and importance of the events in which it 
originates, and the persons whose names it uses, is entirely to mistake the nature 
of it. Its nature is to find or make some drama played by kings and heroes, and 
to let the historical framework take care of itself. The epic poem is cut loose and 
set free from history, and goes on a way of its own.” 


This last view is better expressed, than by Professor Freeman in his 
well-known and valuable Essay on the Mythical and Romantic Elements 
in English History, but it is encouraging to find the most literal of 
historians and a friend of poets in agreement on a much-tormented 
point. 

Now, before we advance further we must remind ourselves of the 
particular task which Mr. Ker had before his mind when he wrote 
the words quoted above. He tells us in the preface that his book “ is 
intended as a general description of some of the principal forms of 
narrative literature in the Middle Ages, and as a review of some of the 
most interesting work in each period.” Nothing is said, for instance, 
of the Chronicles of William of Malmesbury and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, or of the Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardt. 
“The English metrical romances have been barely touched on.” The 
Troubadours, to whom we owe that language called Romance or 
Provencal and the Gay Science (low gai saber), are not mentioned at 
all. It may seem ungracious to say—in the face of a volume so 
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distinguished for its contents and manner—that this last omission 
seems a matter for regret. 

But, in any consideration of what may or may not be correctly 
described as Romantic, it is hardly possible to overlook the Trouba- 
dours,and, through them, the Arabian influence on medizval literature. 
More than one learned critic has detected a strong Oriental flavour in 
certain portions of the Odyssey. It may be there. At any rate, the 
Arab—not the Christian—genius first told of marvels and magicians, 
of the enchanted palace, the bowers of bliss, the captive princess, the 
genii, and all that we call fantastic and mysterious. It was the Arab, 
and after him the Troubadour, who first sang into a false importance 
that question of love and ladies which distinguishes the prew homme 
from the prud’ homme in chivalrous tales. There were two schools of 
chivalry—the Christian and the gallant—and one should draw a 
broad line between the spiritual and the fantastic knight-errant.' 
Let us hear the exhortation of St. Bernard to the clergy and people 
of France on the organisation of the second Crusade: “ Now, O 
brave knight, now, O warlike hero, you have a battle . . . where it 
is a glory to conquer, and gain to die. . . . Take the sign of the Cross, 
and you shall gain pardon for every sin that you confess with a con- 
trite heart. The material itself being bought is worth little; if it be 
placed on devout shoulders, it is without doubt worth no less than 
the kingdom of God.” ? 

The spirit here is far indeed from courts of love and the gay science. 
It has nothing in common with the imbecility of that favourite adven- 
ture of medieval romance (condensed so admirably by Mr. Ker)—“ a 
knight riding alone through a forest; another knight; a shock of lances; 
a fight on foot with swords; racing, tracing, and foining like two 
wild boars; then perhaps recognition: the two knights belong to the 
same household and are engaged in the same quest.” This is what 
happens when ladies rather than religion are in the ascendant, when 
queens and court beauties must be amused, and the Holy Sepulchre 
left to take care of itself. After the last Crusade, and perhaps before 
then (a.p. 1270), a number of men eager for fame turned their 
attention toward women—some out of sentiment, others out of osten- 
tation, others because it seemed to them that feminine hearts lit up 
the road to fortune. And so it came to pass that passion, manners, 

(1) La vérité que la France du moyen Age a voulu répandre, c’est la religion 
chrétienne. . . . Dés leur conversion, les Francs se proclamérent le peuple aimé du 
Christ, choisi par lui pour défendre son église et relever ses autels. C'est la méme idée 
que la Chanson de Roland exprime six siécles plus tard. Les ennemis ont changé, il est 
vrai: ce ne sont plus des idolatres qu’il s’agit de vaincre pour les convertir, ce sont des 
mahométans . . . mais, pour notre poésie, ce sont toujours des paiens. Ces paiens 
posstdent 1’Espagne—le devoir de la France est de la leur enlever, parce qu’ils ont une 
religion fausse.’’—La Poésie du Moyen Age. Gaston Paris, 1885. See also Histoire 


Pottique de Charlemagne. Gaston Paris, 1865. 
(2) St. Bernard, Epist. 363, ad Franc. 
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and sentimental immorality become the principal study of wandering 
minstrels and the chief end of knighthood. But, it may be objected, 
the Troubadours were often Crusaders also. That is true. There were, 
however, intervals of time between the Crusades. The gallant did not 
always wear the Cross, and when in penitence he left the court of love, 
it was but to return to it. For two hundred years the Troubadours 
controlled the literature of Southern Europe. They had imitators in 
Germany also.’ Auwcassin and Nicolette, which Mr. Ker describes as 
the most beautiful story of the Middle Ages, while French, is genuine 
romance on the Troubadour lines. It has nothing in common with 
the tales of the Gallic trouvéres or with the Chansons de Geste. It is 
a deliberate work of art—a thing composed by a self-conscious poet— 
just as the Vita Nuova, La Belle dame sans merci, and Pippa Passes 
were composed—each in their way—by self-conscious poets. Dante 
knew perfectly the language of the Troubadours; he admired their 
art and imitated it in his early canzoni. 





“ Chaucer,” says Dryden, “ first adorned and amplified our barren 
tongue from the Provencal, which was then the most polished of all 
the modern languages. . . . Spenser insinuates that the soul of 
Chaucer was transposed into his body. . . . Milton was the poetical 
son of Spenser. Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser was 
his original.” 

All this is, of course, the tale of a First Primer to Mr. Ker, and he 
knows it so well that he has allowed it to go, during the greater part 
of his book, for granted. His introduction—good as it is—would 
have been even better for the addition of the first five or six pages of 
Section V. (p. 368). Until one reaches that turning-point, his rea- 
sonable impatience with mock heroics seems directed too exclusively 
against the Crusader as an individual, and that touch of an influence 
which goes to make men lose their independence. He is as little 
tolerant of the monastic as he is of “the Olympian background.” 
One is permitted to guess at his private opinion of Ajax and the 
speech of Aucassin to the Captain. But Ovid was dull many ages 
before Chrestien de Troyes, and warriors were garrulous long before 
the monks were employed to write their memoirs. The heroic man, 
however, is heroic in every century, and the strong spirit of the Sire 
de Joinville is not far from that of Zo/and in the great epic of 
France. And if the Chansons de Geste and Christian chivalry are to 
be judged, they must stand or fall by Joinville’s History of St. Louis, 
and that sublime song which may have been sung by Taillefer at the 
Battle of Hastings. The imitations of these do not matter—in the 
same sense that the imitations at this day of Malony and Victor 
Hugo do not matter. 


(1) Histoire Littérawe des Troubadours. Sainte-Palaie et 1’ Abbé Millot, from the MSS. 
of Jean Nostradamus. Paris, 1774. 
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Romance, in Mr. Ker’s absorbing pages, sometimes stands for 
“the incalculable and elusive touch of fancy.” Again, “it is a kind 
of literature that does not allow the full exercise of dramatic imagina- 
tion”; it is “a limited and abstract form as compared with the 
fulness and variety of epic. . . . Courteous sentiment, running 
through a succession of wonderful adventures, is generally enough to 
make a romance.” Not infrequently it appears to him in the name 
of all that is artificial, rhetorical, and homiletic. ‘“ Romantic,’’ when 
compared with “heroic” epic, is “ inflated.”” The merciful justice 
of these remarks can be best felt by Mr. Ker himself, who has pro- 
bably read more “romances” than any scholar in England. Some 
of us have read a few—either for examinations or curiosity’s sake 
or for purposes of historical research—and when he tells us “that 
there is a disappointment prepared for any one who looks in the 
greater romantic authors of the twelfth century for the music of the 
Faérie Queen,” we can but wish that the word of-warning had been 
published a few years ago. It is not chivalry, but pedantry, that 
makes the medisval romance such an intolerable entertainment. 
After it, Mr. Ker, with A/ceste, turns gladly to an old ballad :— 


* Si le roi m’avoit donné 
Paris, sa grand, ville 
Et quwil me fallat quitter 
L’ Amour de ma vie 
Je dirois au roi Henri 
Reprenez votre Paris, 
J’aime mieux ma mie, 6 gai ! 
J’aime mieux ma mie.” 


The story he gives, however, is a greater thing than this “ vielle 
chanson.” It is a Danish one—the Lay of Sivard. 


SIVARD. 
(O the King’s Sons of Denmark !) 


“ Sivard has a horse that is fleet, and he has stolen Brynhild from the Mountain 
of Glass, all by the light of day. From the Mountain of Glass he has stolen 
proud Brynhild, and given her to Hagen, his brother-in-arms. Brynhild and 
Sighild went to the river shore to wash their silken gowns. ‘Sighild, my sister, 
where got you the golden rings on your hand ?’—‘ The gold rings on my hand 
I got from Sivard, my own true love ; they are his pledge of troth: and you are 
given to Hagen.’ When Brynhild heard this, she went into the upper room and 
lay there sick ; there she lay sick, and Hagen came to her. ‘Tell me, maiden 
Brynhild, my own true love, what is there in the world to heal you; tell me, 
and I will bring it, though it cost all the world’s red gold.’—‘ Nothing in the 
world you can bring me, unless you bring me, into my hands, the head of Sivard.’ 
—‘ And how shall I bring to your hands the head of Sivard? There is not the 
sword in all the world that will bite upon him ; no sword but his own, and that 
I cannot get.’—‘ Go to his room, and bid him lend you his sword, for his honour, 
and say, “I have vowed an adventure for the sake of my true love.’’ When 
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first he hands you over his sword, I pray you remember me, in the Lord’s name.’ 
—It is Hagen that has swept his mantle round him, and goes into the upper room 
to Sivard. ‘Here you sit, Sivard, my foster-brother; will you lend me your 
good sword for your honour? for I have vowed a vow for the sake of my love.’— 
‘And if I lend you my good sword Adelbring you will never come in battle 
where it will fail you. My good sword Adelbring you may have, indeed, but 
keep you well from the tears of blood that are under the hilt—keep you from the 
tears of blood that are so red. If they run down upon your fingers, it will be 
your death.’ 

‘* Hagen got the sword, and it was his own sworn brother he slew there in the 
room. He took up the bloody head under his cloak of furs and brought it to proud 
3rynhild. ‘ Here you have the head for which you sought ; for the sake of you I 
have slain my brother, to my undoing.’—‘ Take away the head and let me not 
see it; nor will I pledge you my troth to make you glad.’—‘ Never will I pledge 
troth to you, and nought is the gladness ; for the sake of youl have slain my 
brother ; sorrow is on me, sore and great.’ It was Hagen drew his sword, and 
took the proud Brynhild and hewed her asunder. He set the sword against a 
stone, and the point was deadly in the King’s son’s heart. He set the sword in 
the black earth, and the point was death in the King’s son’s heart. Ill was the 
day that maiden was born. For her were spilt the lives of two Kings’ sons, 
(O the King’s Sons of Denmark !)” 


The poet who wrote this has indeed “ taken a day’s journey into 
the empire of Homer and Shakespeare.” There are many readers 
who would not give it for the whole of the Vélsunga Saga, nor part 
with it for a wilderness of Grettirs. But Mr. Ker seems to think 
that even this lay must give place to the Icelandic Epic, and he pro- 
ceeds to raise comparisons between the Sagas and (a) Homeric epic 
and (+) French epic. 


‘The tone of the Sagas,” [he tells us] “is kept as near as may be to that of the 
recital of true history. . . . Tosee things as they really are—so that no incantation 
eould transform them—was one of the gifts of an Icelandic hero, and appears to 
have been shared by his countrymen when they set themselves to compose the 
Sagas. .. . The intellectual coolness of the Sagas is a pride that keeps them 
from pathetic effusions. It does not impede the dramatic passion ; it merely gives 
a lesson to the sensibilities and sympathies to keep them out of the way when 
they are not wanted. .., The rationalistic mind has cleared away all the 
sentimental and most of the superstitious encumberances and hindrances of strong 
narrative. . . . The self-repression of the Sagas is bracing. . . . The Sagas are 
imaginative, dealing in actions and character; they are not ethical.... 
treatises or mirrors of chivalry.’’ 





Against this he places one objection. 


‘“Whatever advantage the fiery Northern poems may have over the slower 
verse of the Anglo-Saxon, they do not correspond to the same intellectual 
wants, and they leave out something which seems to have been attained in the 
Western poetry. . . . The early Northern rationalism seems (as might be expected) 
to have gone along with hardness and sterility of mind.” 


In Homer the characters may all be said to speak as men and poets ; 
it is so in the Chanson de Roland ; it is so in Shakespeare: in these 
Northern classics they speak as men only. The Sagamen have a 
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cruelty, a harshness which deprives even their greatest work of that 
property which we imperfectly define as “inspiring.” It leaves us 
cold and frightened. It is as the great sea—restless, mighty, barren, 
and unkind; and, owning its magnificence, we turn toward the 
warmth and sympathy, the beauty and homeliness, the infinite variety 
of the land, for we ourselves are of its dust—it is our common mother. 
And we find this earthly element in the Southern and Western schools 
alone. A story so piteous and terrific as that of Brynhild would not 
fail—whether well or ill told—to command the attention.’ But the 
woe of the Vélsunga Saga is over-appalling—the birth of Sigurd, the 
murder of Swanhild, the cutting out of Hogni’s heart, the casting of 
Gunnar into the worm-close—are things to make the very soul faint. 
Hell itself inthe Vision of Dante does not contain worse horrors. Dante, 
moreover, describes himself as swooning at the spectacle of a sorrow 
too afflicting for human senses. But the Sagaman, unmoved, hurries 
on with relentless vehemence from atrocity to atrocity till we seem 
to be hearing not of men but devils. On the other hand, we have 
read what a poet of this century has made of the story of Brynhild. 
The tragedy, in his version, may be said to die of its own prettiness. 
In the place of the ferocious strength of the original, we are given 
that mechanical and studied sensuality which is neither “ Gothic ” 
nor “ Romantic” nor “ Renaissance,” but modern Gallican, the pro- 
duct of false naturalism under Rousseau and falser Paganism under 
Gautier—mistaking itself and being mistaken for “ Greekness.” 
Epic is, after all, the incorruptible ambassador of a nation’s spirit. 
It must tell its own tale in its own way. 

To deny the term poetical to the Eddaic lays would be folly. To 
pretend that the Sagas are mere prose would be to claim cousinship 
with M. Jourdain’s Professor of Philosophy, who declared that “ Tout 
ce qui n’est point prose est vers, et tout ce qui n’est point vers est 
prose.” They are a music—and a true music—immeasurably grander 
than any sound to be heard to-day—or ever likely to be heard hereafter 
—in Europe. Yet it does not seem very hard to understand why the 
Icelandic genius has had no influence on literature, while the so-called 
Romantics, in spite of their nonsense, rhetoric, and insincerity, have 
some part at least in all modern poetry. “The Sagas,” says Mr. Ker, 
“contain the strongest imaginative work of the Middle Ages before 
Dante ”—i.e., before the Provencal sentimentality under Dante, Boc- 
caccio, and Petrarch became united with Greek, the voice of life, and 
Latin—the expression of law.? It was, from that moment, three 
mighty forces combined against one. In any case the Sagas were not 
known :—“ Icelandic prose lay outside the consciousness of Europe.” 

(1) The Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs. Translated from the Icelandic by Eirike 


Magnisson and William Morris. Published by F. E. Ellis, 1870. 
(2) Histoire Littéraire d’Italie. P. L. Ginguené. Paris, 1811. 
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But had it been known it must have yielded. For it is studied now, 
and while its place among immortal things is willingly acknowledged, 
it may not take equal rank with the works of Homer, Dante, and 
Chaucer. It will be instructive to see how Mr. Ker compares the 
Sagas with Homeric epic. In the first place, he would seem to classify 
Books IX., X., XI., and XII. of the Odyssey as “romantic,” and the 
rest as purely “heroic.” That is to say, Odysseus with Circe and 
Calypso and Polyphemus is an abstraction—a creature of fancy 
suffering unwillingly with other creatures of fancy. But Odysseus 
with the swineherd and Penelope—Odysseus slaughtering the suitors 
and hanging the maid-servants—is a real man. At this point Mr. 
Ker seems for a moment in partial agreement with the French critic, 
M. Bossu, who has “serious difficulties with the adventures of 
Odysseus and his stories told in Pheacia.”’ “The Sirens and Circe and 
Polyphemus are necessary,” says Bossu, “ tothe action, and yet they 
are not humanly probable.” But neither are Poseidon nor Athene 
humanly probable. M. Bossu decides that the Phzacians were simple 
beings who would believe any lie so long as it was romantic, and so 
“Odysseus accomodated himself to their humour.” The learned 
Frenchman seemed to forget that Odysseus repeated the same stories 
to the sceptical Penelope. Athene, in her appeal to Zeus, draws a 
picture of the hero being wooed into forgetfulness of Ithaca by the 
nymph Calypso. This may be called the very opening of the Odyssey. 
Menelaus also tells the young Telemachus of his own meeting 
with an “improbable” creature, Eidothée; and of his encounter 
with Proteus, who describes to him Odysseus “shedding big tears in 
the halls of the nymph Calypso.” Now, Telemachus was not a 
Pheacian. But surely, in Homer, the natural and the supernatural 
are as much one and the same as in the Epic of Dante or the Book of 
Tobias. When the supernatural becomes in any poet’s mind a 
decoration, not an essential, he ceases to be in the true sense a poet. 
He may be a careful craftsman, but he will remain at best the chief 
machine among his own mechanical inventions. He must inevitably 
fall with the rest of those idols which St. Paul has called “ nothing in 
the world.” Now, there is an element other than natural in the Sagas, 
but it cannot be called supernatural, still less romantic. It is 
barbarism, barbarism of an impious ugly kind. We find the same 
peculiarity, educated and mewed up, in the “ prose dramas” of Ibsen. 

And now, putting poetry aside, let us follow Mr. Ker in his com- 
parison between Sturla, the Icelandic historian, and Le Sire de 
Joinville. Joinville was a Crusader. As we know, he could not 
write : “écrire,” says one of his learned commentators, “ était le fait 
des cleres, et non des chevaliers.” He dictated his book, and it has 
the charm of good conversation. He had mixed with the learned 
ecclesiastics of his day, and he had acquired what is sometimes called 
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a literary turn to his phrases. But his vocabulary was small, and he 
was neither a poet nor an artist. This is his account of how he kept 
a little bridge (un poncel) on the way to Mansourah :— 


“We came to a little bridge over the stream, and I told the Constable (Mon- 
seigneur Hymbert de Biaujeu) that we ought to halt and guard that little bridge— 
‘For,’ said I, ‘if we leave it, they will reach the king this way, and if our people 
are attacked from two quarters, they are like to be lost.’ So we halted. And it 
was agreed afterwards that we should ail have been lost that day if the king him- 
self had not been in the field. The Sire de Courtenay and Monseigneur Jehan 
de Saillenay told me that six Turks seized the king’s horse by the bridle, and 
were leading him away prisoner ; but he, all alone, saved himself by giving them 
great blows with his sword. And when the men saw that the king could fight his 
own battles, they took heart, ceased crossing the river, and returned to the king to 
help him. 

‘Count Peter of Brittany, who had come straight from Mansourah, rode up to 
us. He was shattered by a sword-cut across his face. The blood was running 
down into his mouth. He was ona short, stout horse, his reins were thrown over 
the saddle-bow, and he held on with both hands lest his men, who were pressing 
close upon him, should knock him off his seat. He seemed to prize them but 
little, for, when he spat the blood from his mouth, he said,‘ Voi / by Almighty 
God ! did you ever see such rascals?’ Behind his battalion came the Count of 
Soissons and Monseigneur Pierre de Noville. They had each suffered blows 
enough for that day. When they had crossed over the bridge, and the Turks saw 
that we were guarding it, determined to face them, they left the pursuit. I went 
to the Count of Soissons—whose cousin-german I had married—and I said, ‘ Sir, 
I think it would be well if you would stay and defend this little bridge, for, if we 
leave this little bridge, these Turks in front of us will rush over, and the king 
will be attacked both ways.’ He asked me if he stayed would I stay. And I 
said, ‘ Yes, right willingly.’ When the Constable heard that he told me not to move 
till he came back, for he would go and fetch us some further help. 

“ So there I stayed upon my hack, with Soissons at my right hand and Noville at 
my left. . . . We were struck all over with darts. . . . I was wounded in five places 
and my hack in fifteen. The good Soissons, in the midst of it all, laughed with 
me and said, ‘Séneschal, let these dogs howl, for, par la Cotffe-Dieu (this was the 
way he swore), we shall yet talk of this day in hall among ladies.’ 

‘In the evening toward sunset, the Constable brought the king’s cross-bow men 
on foot, and placed them in front of us... . At last the Saracens took flight. 
Then said the Constable to me, ‘ Séneschal, it is well done!’ ” 


Now, in narrative of this kind there is no conscious art, but there is 
humour, there is style—the style of a soldier and a seigneur. Rules 
of composition and laws of rhetoric are nought to him. A man is 
talking. It is monologue—monologue as we find it from time to time 
in Shakespeare’s historical plays when the poet has a character whom 
he can trust to speak for himself. Mr. Ker (on page 311) gives a 
further quotation from the Histoire de St. Lowis—unhappily it is too 
long to repeat here. It shows Joinville in another and softer mood, 
and it is perhaps the finest passage in his memoirs. The example 
above is merely given as a better contrast to the extract from Sturla. 

Sturla was an historian. “ Sturdunga,” says Mr. Ker, “is some- 
thing more than a bare diary or a series of pieces of evidence. It 
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has an author, and the author understands and appreciates the matter 
in hand, because it is illuminated for him by the example of the 


heroic literature. He carries an imaginative narrative design in his 
head.” 


Here is a translation of the Burning of Flugumyri, as told by 
Sturla :— 


“ Eyjolf saw that the attack was beginning to flag, and grew afraid that the 
countryside might be raised upon them ; so they brought up the fire. John of 
Bakki had a tar-pin with him; they took the sheep-skins from the frames that 
stood outside there, and tarred them and set them on fire. Some took hay and 
stuffed it into the windows and put fire to it ; and soon there was a great smoke 
in the house and a choking heat. Gizur lay down in the hall by one of the 
smoking pillars, and kept his nose on the floor. Groa, his wife, was near him. 
Thorbjorn Neb was lying there, too, and he and Gizur had their heads close 
together. Thorbjorn could hear Gizur praying to God in many ways and fer- 
vently, and thought he had never before heard praying like it. As for himself, 
he could not have opened his mouth for the smoke. After that Gizur stood up 
and Groa supported him, and he went to the south porch. He was much dis- 
tressed by the smoke and heat, and thought to make his way out rather than be 
choked inside. Gizur Glad was standing at the door, talking to Kolbein Groén, 
and Kolbein was offering him quarter, for there was a pact between them, that 
if ever it came to that, they should give quarter to one another, whichever of 
them had it in his power. Gizur stood behind Gizur Glad, his namesake, while 
they were talking, and got some coolness the while. Gizur Glad said to Kolbein, 
‘I will take quarter for myself, if I may bring out another man along with me.’ 
Kolbein agreed to this at once, excepting only Gizur and his two sons. 

“Then Ingibjorg, Sturla’s daughter, came to Groa at the door ; she was in her 
nightgown, and barefoot. She was then in her fourteenth year, and tall and 
comely to see. Her silver belt had tangled round her feet as she came from her 
bedroom. There was on it a purse with many gold rings of hers in it ; she had 
it there with her. Groa was very glad to see her, and said that there should be 
one lot for both of them, whatever might befall. 

‘‘ When Gizur had got himself cooled a little, he gave up his thought of dash- 
ing out of the house. He was in linen clothes, with a mail-coat over them, and 
a: steel cap on his head, and his sword Corselet-biter in his hand. Groa was in 
}-. nightgown only. Gizur went to Groa and took two gold rings out of his 
girdle-pocket and put them into her hand, because he thought that she would 
live through it, but not he himself. One ring had belonged to Bishop Magnus, 
his uncle, and the other to his father, Thoi vald. 

“«] wish my friends to have the good of these,’ he says, ‘if things go as I would 
have them.’ 

‘“‘Gizur saw that Groa took their parting much to heart. 

“Then he felt his way through the house, and with him went Gudmund the 
Headstrong, his kinsman, who did not wish to lose sight of him. They came to 
the doors of the ladies’ room ; and Gizur was going to make his way out there. 
Then he heard outside the voices of men cursing and swearing, and turned back 
from there. 

‘** Now, in the meantime Groa and Ingibjorg had gone to the door. Groa asked 
for freedom for Ingibjorg. Kolbein heard that, her kinsman, and asked In- 
gibjorg to come out to him. She would not, unless she got leave to take some 
one out along with her. Kolbein said that was too much to ask. Groa besought 
her to go. 
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“«T have to look after the lad Thorlak, my sister’s son,’ says she. 

“Thorlak was a boy of ten, the son of Thorleif the Noisy. He had jumped 
out of the house before this, and his linen clothes were all ablaze when he came 
down to the ground : he got safe to the church. Some men say that Thorstein 
Genja pushed Groa back into the fire ; she was found in the porch afterwards. 
Kolbein dashed into the fire for Ingibjorg, and carried her out to the church. 

“Then the house began to blaze up. A little after, Hall Gizur’s son [the 
bridegroom] came to the south door, and Arni the Bitter, his henchman, with 
him. They were both very hard put to it, and distressed by the heat. There 
was a board across the doorway, half-way up. Hall did not stop to look, but 
jumped straight out over the hatch. He had a sword in one hand, and no weapon 
besides. Einar Thorgrimsson was posted near where he leaped out, and hewed 
at his head with a sword, and that was his death-wound. As he fell, another 
man cut at his right leg below the knee and slashed. it nearly off. Thorleif, the 
monk from Thvera, the brewer, had got out before, and was in the yard; he took 
a sheepskin and put it under Hall when Einar and the others went away ; then 
he rolled all together, Hall and the sheepskin, along to the church when they 
were not looking. Hall was lightly clad, and the cold struck deep into his 
wounds. The monk was barefoot, and his feet were frostbitten, but he brought 
himself and Hall to the church at last. 

“ Arni leaped out straight after Hall; he struck his foot on the hatch (he was 
turning old) and fell as he came out. They asked who that might be, coming 
in such a hurry. 

“¢Arni the Bitter is here, says he ; ‘and I will not ask for quarter. I see 
one lying not far away makes me like it well enough if I travel the same road 
with him.’” 


For the rest the reader must go to Mr. Ker’s book. It would be 
impossible to deny the force of this passage. It may not touch every 
one—to some it might seem lacking in passion. It is a little numb— 
its strength is frozen, and the cold winds of the North seem to have 
attacked both historian and subject. 

Joinville’s Histoire is, as Mr. Ker points out, “the personal kind 
of story ... and quite contrary to the principles of the Icelandic 
history, except that both kinds are heroic and both are alive. . . 
Joinville’s prose, as compared with that of Iceland, is unstudied and 
simple, an apparently unreserved confession. . . . For all his excep- 
tional genius in narrative, he is like all the hosts of medieval writers, 
except the Icelandic school, in his readiness to give his opinion, to 
improve the occasion, and to add to his plain story something like the 
intonation of the preacher. Inimitable as he is, to come from the 
Icelandic books to Joinville is to discover that he is ‘ medizeval ’ in a 
sense that does not apply to those; that his work, with all its sobriety 
and solidity, has also the incalculable touch of fantasy, of exaltation, 
that seems to claim in a special way the name of Romance.” 

Romance, according to Mr. Ker, does not acquire the freedom of 
epic till the time of Chaucer. In Troilus and Criseyde Chaucer 
“attains a place for himself above all other authors, as the poet who 
saw what was needed to transform medisval romance out of its limi- 
tations into a new kind of narrative. . . . The romance of the Middle 
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Ages comes to an end, in one of the branches of the family tree, 
by the production of a romance that has all the freedom of epic, that 
comprehends all good and evil, and excludes nothing as common or 
unclean which can be made in any way to strengthen the impression 
of life and variety.” 

Few people will feel disposed to quarrel with this estimate of the 
most beautiful poem—of its class—in the English language, and one 
of the most beautiful in the world. 

There is no lover of literature who would not like to dwell at con- 
siderable length on each of the many questions of deep interest which 
Mr. Ker has treated with so much knowledge and discrimination. 
The chapters on “Epic and Ballad Poetry,” on “Tragic Imagina- 
tion,” on “Comedy,” on the “ Art of Narrative,” on “ Romance,” 
are things wholly new in the history of English reviewing. They 
have the subtlety of French criticism—yet they are as little French 
as the Sagas. Andif one wanted the just antipode to Gallicism, 
one would find it in the Icelandic School. Mr. Ker has his own 
opinions and a method—eminently his own also. But the present 
writer would remind her readers that she has attempted to give some 
account of “ Epic and Romance” merely as a student addressing 
fellow-students and apprentices. There is probably one, and but one, 
supremely good way of doing anything. The countless ways after 
that may not be wholly despicable, yet they must, nevertheless, fall 
short of excellence. They will fail at the very point where perfection, 
being present, is most striking, and, being absent, is most longed for. 
The “ way” of this review seems inadequate enough, yet, if it leads 
any reader to the enjoyment of a book as brilliant as it is sound, it 
will not have missed its purpose utterly. 

Peart Mary Craiciz 
(Jobn Oliver Hobbes). 


















THE ISLAND OF SAKHALIN. 


Atrnovucu the remoteness of Kamchatka has, to a certain extent, 
familiarized us with, at any rate, the name of that dreary peninsula, 
the adjacent island of Sakhalin in the North Pacific Ocean still 
remains, to the majority of English readers, a sealed book. Of late 
years, however, its increasing importance as a place of exile for 
Russian political and criminal offenders has invested Sakhalin with 
a certain interest, derived, perhaps, more from penal associations 
than physical resources, which latter may, when fully developed, 
materially affect trade and commerce in the far East. 

The island of Sakhalin is 584 miles in length, its breadth vary- 
ing from 18 to 94 miles. The southern extremity is separated from 
the island of Yezo, twenty miles distant, by the Straits of La Perouse, 
and its western coast by the shallow Gulf of Tartary (at one point 
barely five miles across) from the mainland of Siberia. Although 
Dutch explorers are said to have landed here in 1643, the first 
reliable survey of the island was probably obtained in the year 
1787 by La Perouse. Jussian fur traders followed in the early part 
of the present century, but it was only in 1853 that, disturbances 
having occurred with the natives, a score or so of Cossacks were 
stationed at Dui on the west coast. In 1867 negociations were 
entered into by the Russian and Japanese Governments for joint 
occupation of Sakhalin, but the subsequent discovery of coal, and 
consequent influx of Russian convicts, rendered this arrangement 
highly unsatisfactory. Further negociations, therefore, ensued, with 
the result that, in 1875, the island was formally ceded to Russia, 
Japan receiving, in exchange, the entire Kurile Archipelago. 

Sakhalin is by no means easy of access. Even during the open 
season (from May to September) but very few vessels visit the 
island, and, with the exception of the monthly arrival of convict- 
ships from Europe, and a couple of small Russian trading steamers, 
there is no fixed service with Vladivostok, which, with the exception 
of Nikolaefsk, is the only Siberian port whence Sakhalin may, in 
three days, be reached. During the winter months the island is 
completely ice-bound and unapproachable by water. Communica- 
tion with the mainland is then maintained by means of dog-sledges, 
and the mails for Europe are dispatched across the frozen Gulf of 
Tartary—a journey, under favourable circumstances, of about three 
months. One of the chief disadvantages connected with the island 
is that it does not at present possess a single harbour worthy of the 
name. The two principal ports, Alexandrovsky-Post and Korsa- 
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kovsky-Post, are simply open, unprotected roadsteads, whence, on 
the approach of stormy weather, vessels must immediately put to 
sea. With convict labour, however, and abundance of necessary 
materials at hand, this should not be a serious difficulty to overcome. 
It has even been estimated that at Alexandrovsky-Post, on the 
western coast, a sheltered and secure anchorage could be constructed 
at a comparatively moderate outlay. 

Sakhalin is mountainous, but the ranges, which run chieffy north 
and south, attain no great altitude, the highest peak, Mount Tiara, 
being scarcely 5,000 feet above sea-level. The island is badly 

ratered, there being only two rivers (the Tym and the Poronai) of any 
importance, and navigable for small craft for over a hundred miles. 
More than two-thirds of the island are covered by dense forests, chiefly 
coniferous, although the elm, poplar, and maple are found in some 
districts, and bamboo is common in the uplands of the south. The 
climate is very variable. Winter lasts for about one hundred and 
ninety days, the mean temperature at this season being below freez- 
ing point. Spring commences about the middle of April, although, 
even in May, the thermometer has been known to fall as low as 21° 
Fahr. Summer is as bright as it is brief, and the average tempera- 
ture of the centre of the island is then 80° to 85° Fahr. The air at 
this season is mild and delicious, the sky blue and cloudless, and the 
grassy valleys carpeted with fragrant wild flowers. Some time before 
his visit the writer had read that’ “agriculture and gardening are 
impossible in the vicinity of Dui,” and was, therefore, surprised to 
find that roses and geraniums flourish in the gardens of Alexan- 
drovsky-Post, barely ten miles from the place in question. The 
warm season, however, is of very short duration; autumn, with her 
curtain of clouds and rain, veils the summer sunshine with fatal 
rapidity, and by the middle of August the island is generally shrouded 
in dense grey mist. By the end of October the coast is again ice- 
bound, and the whole island covered with snow several feet deep, 
which seldom entirely disappears until the following May. Notwith- 
standing these sudden and severe climatic changes Sakhalin is not 
unhealthy, and, while prison statistics point to the predominance of 
rheumatic complaints, epidemics are of rare occurrence, and the death- 
rate is low. Cholera is almost unknown. 

According to the last census, taken in December, 1891, the settled 
population of Sakhalin numbered 19,644 souls, of whom 16,416 were 
Russians and the remainder Gilyaks and Ainos, or aboriginal tribes. 
The former, who are closely allied to the races inhabiting the banks 
of the Amur River in Eastern Siberia, lead a precarious existence, 
dwelling in winter in small settlements along the coast, and in 


(1) In Russian and French Prisons. By Prince Krapotkine. Ward and Downey, 
London. 
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simmer leading a nomadic existence hunting and fishing. The 
Ainos, who originally came from Japan, now inhabit Yezo and the 
Kurile Islands, and are distinguished from the Gilyaks by their 
swarthy complexions, long faces, and extraordinary hirsute appear- 
ance. Both tribes are, on Sakhalin, rapidly dying out. Of wild 
animals the bear, wolf, and lynx are numerous in the forests. The 
elk is met with in the interior, and sable are caught in the north in 
considerable quantities, though their skins are of a very inferior 
quality. Horses and cattle have been imported from Siberia, but, 
although the former thrive and do well, the latter suffer much from 
climatic influences, and have as yet proved unsatisfactory. For 
sleighing purposes only dogs, and occasionally reindeer, are employed. 

Sakhalin is, for administrative purposes, divided into three dis- 
tricts, viz: Korsakovsky-Post in the south, Tymovsk in the north, 
and Alexandrovsky-Post on the western coast. The latter, which is 
situated in the centre of the coal district, is a picturesque, straggling 
town of about 7,000 inhabitants, consisting almost entirely of officials 
and convicts. This is the most important penal settlement on the 
island, contains the largest prison, and is, moreover, the residence of 
the Governor of Sakhalin, a subordinate of the Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia. Alexandrovsky is garrisoned by about 1,500 men, 
and contains large foundries and workshops for convict labour, 
but most of the prisoners are employed in the adjacent coal mines 
of Dui. The coal is excellent for steaming purposes, but, owing 
to the difficulties of transport that at present exist, somewhat dear, 
and it cannot now be delivered for less than twelve roubles per ton 
at Vladivostok. The output in 1890 was 2,400,000 tons. Kor- 
sakovsky-Post, on the south coast, is the next largest settlement, 
containing about 5,000 convicts who are chiefly employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits.’ Although it may seem a paradox, the remaining 
prisons in the interior of the island, Derbynskaya, Rykovskaya, and 
Onor are not prisons at all, but huge wooden barracks, innocent of 
bolts and bars. Here, also, the work done is solely agricultural. 

Prison life on Sakhalin is undoubtedly harder than on the 
mainland of Siberia, but, on the other hand, the actual confinement is 
of much shorter duration. There are three classes of prisoners, viz. : 
(1) Convicts who, having served their time in prison, are free to live 
in a certain district and earn their own livelihood; (2) convicts 
confined in prison, and compelled to work in the mines, foundries, or 
at agricultural labour; (3) convicts confined to prison in chains. 

The latter, of the dangerous class, are naturally kept under strict 
supervision and subjected to the most severe discipline. An 
ordinary criminal, however, sentenced to a term of, say, twenty years 


(1) Of the 5,000 convicts at Korsakovsky-Post, only 1,200 are actually confined in 
prison. 
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penal servitude, may by good conduct regain his provisional liberty in 
a quarter of the time. The State then provides him with a log hut, 
a plot of land, and agricultural implements, and the district to which 
he is assigned becomes his prison. He is, practically, a free colonist 
whose wife and family may, if so disposed, join him, a free passage 
out from Europe being granted them by Government. Political 
exiles are rarely sent to Sakhalin. At the time of the writer’s visit 
there were but three residing at Alexandrovsky-Post. 

Many of the better educated men in the first class occupy 
positions as Government clerks, and earn as much as fifty roubles per 
month. Others find employment as domestic servants, night watch- 
men, storekeepers, or by working at the trade they have learnt in 
prison ; but the majority prefer to accept the grant of land they are 
entitled to and take to farming. Should a convict of the first class 
attempt to escape he is immediately re-placed in Class 2, or, if 
violent and refractory, relegated to Class 3. The prisons are rough 
log buildings, cleanly and well ventilated, and the food provided 
amply sufficient, a convict of even the third class receiving meat four 
times, and fresh fish three times, a week. The hospital arrangements 
are, although primitive, satisfactory, and every prison contains a good 
school for children of both sexes. 

Important changes have taken place of late years in the Siberian 
exile system, and the conditions under which Russian convicts now 
travel overland differ essentially from those of even a decade ago. 
It is now, moreover, probable that the long tramp across Asia will 
shortly be abolished altogether. All political and criminal offenders 
will then be transported direct by sea from Odessa (vid the Suez 
Canal) to Sakhalin, and will thus be spared the fatigue and privations 
that must, even under the most favourable circumstances, attend the 
journey through Siberia. 

Although the two principal towns on Sakhalin are connected by 
an overland telegraph wire, the interior of Sakhalin is compara- 
tively unknown. Several rough tracks lead from the western coast 
to inland Gilyak settlements, but these are almost impassable for 
Europeans. There is only one road of any importance (about fifty 
miles long) leading from Alexandrovsky to the free convict settle- 
ments of Derbynskaya and Rykovskaya.’ Here the land has been 
extensively cultivated, and the contented-looking colonists and neat 
homesteads speak well for the Sakhalin prison administration. Of 
the 20,000 acres of cultivated land on the island, nearly half is clustered 
around these pretty villages, where corn and vegetables are grown in 
large quantities, while hay is actually exported to Japan. It is said 
that the most fertile districts have not yet been opened up, and that the 





(1) This road has now been carried on a distance of about twenty-five miles to Onor. 
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soil south of this point is even more favourable to the production of 
cereals. 

Game and wildfowl are scarce in Sakhalin, but its rivers teem 
with fish of all kinds, while, off the coasts, cod, salmon, and herring 
abound. The codfish are nearly all sun-dried and exported for 
food, but the bulk of the two latter are converted into manure 
for Japanese tea and paddy plantations, and fetch from £8 to £9 
per ton. The largest and most important fishery on Sakhalin is 
owned by Mr. Denbigh, an old King’s College man, who also trades 
extensively in seal and sable skins; but as fish manure is apparently, 
in his case, the most profitable article of commerce, the methods 
employed in catching and preparing the fish for exportation to Japan 
are perhaps worthy of notice. 

At stated seasons of the year the herrings visit the coast in shoals 
for the purpose of depositing their roe, the first run usually oc- 
curring about the beginning of May, and being followed at intervals 
by others till the middle of June, when the fish disappear until the 
following spring. During this period a sharp look-out is kept, and 
when the advent of the shoal is signalled by the curious milky-white 
appearance of the sea, a number of large wooden boats anchor about 
three miles off shore. Each is fitted with a huge net constructed 
to hold about 150 tons of fish. When landed the herrings are 
boiled in huge cauldrons. They are then placed in iron pressers 
and squeezed till quite free of oil and liquid matter, after which they 
are laid out in blocks to dry in the sun, being afterwards broken 
into minute pieces. These are then stacked in heaps and gradually 
heated under mats for nine days, after which the manure is packed in 
bales ready for shipping to Japan, which is the only market to which 
it is sent. 

A large trade is also done at Mauka in the long ribbon-like pieces 
of seaweed that, in the Gulf of Tartary, often cover the surface of the 
sea for miles. This is gathered, dried, and shipped to China, where 
it fetches a good price and is considered a great delicacy. 

Notwithstanding its climatic disadvantages, Sakhalin possesses so 
many resources that their development can only be a question of time. 
The Russians are a proverbially dilatory people ; but there can be little 
doubt that the increase of population and enterprise, consequent upon 
the total abolition of Siberian exile, will, within the next few years, 
bring this lonely island, of which so few of us have even heard the 
name, into prominence and, perhaps, renown. 

Harry pe Winpt. 












































DEGREES FOR WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Nor long ago, when the question of degrees for women at Oxford 
and Cambridge first came up for discussion, Punch, which so often 
interprets happily the views of the disinterested bystander upon 
burning questions, attempted to state the problem in a picture. One 
of Mr. Linley Sambourne’s fair and gracious ladies stood before the 
academic portals seeking admission, but the way was barred by an 
infuriated Don, steeped in prejudices and port. Like most explana- 
tions that are capable of being caught and fixed in a cartoon, this 
explanation was too simple to be true. That the type of Don de- 
depicted is as extinct as the megatherium is a small matter; but the 
sketch ignored the notable fact that in this controversy the opposition 
to degrees for women does not come from the opponents of women’s 
education. It will suffice to mention here the names of two Cambridge 
men, the value of whose services to the cause of women’s education 
will be denied by no one—the Bishop of Durham and the Bishop 
of Stepney; but the fact is patent, and will be readily admitted by 
those of both parties who have a personal knowledge of the inner 
life of the Universities during the last twenty years. 

The present writer in particular desires not only to associate him- 
self with the advocates of the greater movement, but also to bear 
emphatic testimony to the excellence of the work of women students 
in the department of study in which his experience lies. It is clear 
that there are differences in character between men’s work and 
women’s work which suggest a difference of intellectual quality, but 
it is not yet clear that the differences are inherent in the nature 
of things. On matters of this kind the wise will suspend judg- 
ment and wait for greater experience, remembering the saying of an 
eminent woman that “the whole course of the movement for the 
academic education of women is strewn with the wrecks of hasty 
generalisation as to the limits of women’s intellectual powers.” At 
Cambridge we have seen enough of the intellectual keenness of women 
students, and the eager diligence with which they work, to make us 
disposed to follow the lead of Thomas Fuller in his estimate of the 
potentialities of women’s education. Writing two centuries and a 
half ago upon the dissolution of the monasteries, he said of the 
nunnery schools :— 


‘* They were good she-schools, wherein the girls and maids of the neighbour- 
hood were taught to read and work ; and sometimes a little Latin was taught 
them therein. Yea, give me leave to say, if such feminine foundations had still 
continued ... . haply the weaker sex might be heightened to a higher perfec- 
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tion than hitherto hath been obtained. That sharpness of their wits and sudden- 
ness of their conceits which their enemies must allow unto them might by 
education be improved into a judicious solidity ; and that adorned with arts which 
now they want, not because they cannot learn, but are not taught them.” 


But in order that women may attain a “ judicious solidity ” is 
it necessary that the University of Cambridge should become a 
mixed University? This is a question which is not unreasonably 
asked by many who have been thus far, and are still, friends of the 
cause of women’s education, but who have convinced themselves 
that a mixed University will be the inevitable result of the changes 
now proposed; that there is no firm standing ground, either in 
justice or in logic, between the present position and complete mem- 
bership of the University for women; and that the sacrifice which 
men are asked to make on behalf of women is too great, because 
it is not the only way in which the goal of their desires can be 
attained. 

It is proposed to confer upon women students at Cambridge the 
titles of the degrees of B.A., M.A., Se.D., and Litt.D., in place of the 
certificate of having passed a Tripos Examination, which is at present 
the only honour open to them. This is described as a very moderate 
concession, devised to meet a real and serious grievance. That the 
grievance is real appears from the evidence collected by the Syndicate 
that was appointed to consider this question, and published to the 
University in the appendices to their Report. It seems clear from 
this that a degree has a certain commercial value for women, and 
when educational appointments are being filled, a candidate who has 
a degree has a better chance of election, other things being equal, 
than a candidate who has not. But, admitting it to be real, is the 
grievance also serious? The want of a degree must be, to a certain 
extent, counterbalanced by the facilities which women students enjoy 
for obtaining testimonials that carry weight; and the Principal of 
Newnham herself admits with the utmost candour that “it is mainly 
as regards posts in the smaller and less well-established public schools, 
in those of a lower grade, and in private schools, that the disadvan- 
tage is felt.” Thus it may be argued with some force that the 
grievance is one which tends to diminish as the value of a Cambridge 
Tripos Certificate becomes more generally understood. In that case 
it is scarcely necessary to make concessions to the ignorance of the 
public on educational matters, when time will dispel that ignorance 
and set everything right. And at the worst the grievance is far less 
serious than other time-honoured iniquities which no one has ever 
proposed to set right. It is made a subject of complaint that the 
University is unjust in refusing to stamp with “a hall-mark such as 
the B.A. supplies ” the work of the woman student who fulfils all the 
conditions imposed upon men; but what shall be said of an undis- 
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criminating corporation that gives the same recognition to achieve- 
ments so different as those of the Senior Wrangler, and of a mathe- 
matician who is placed in the Third Class in the Special Examination 
for the Ordinary B.A. degree ? The truth is that the title of B.A. 
has an importance attributed to it that is altogether fictitious. Al- 
though the Universities do not intentionally conspire to deceive, in 
the present state of public knowledge they do as a matter of fact 
deceive. The remedy for the grievance of both the Honour student 
and the Certificated woman is not a change of title, but an instructed 
public. And to that every year brings us nearer. 

Thus the grievance of women students at Cambridge, although a 
real grievance, does not appear to be a very serious or important 
grievance. At any rate, it is scarcely a grievance of sufficient mag- 
nitude to account for the range of the new proposals and the vigour 
of the agitation behind them. The conclusion is forced upon us that 
a good deal more is involved than the removal of a slight disadvan- 
tage in competition for school appointments. This high tone and 
lofty sentiment are not the outcome of a mere desire for equality of 
commercial opportunity ; they are inspired by an honourable ambition 
—the ambition to capture one of the great national Universities for 
the cause of women’s education. The leaders of the movement covet 
a great inheritance, and who shall blame them ? 

Admit that the grievance is real, and that there are reasons which 
make the remedy of it appear a very serious and important matter to 
women ; is it the case that the concession proposed is a moderate 
concession? The fact that the proposed titular degrees are to be 
conferred under a new statute, to be sanctioned by the Queen in 
Council and incorporated in the permanent constitution of the Uni- 
versity, has a most important bearing upon this point. Hitherto the 
status of Girton and Newnham students has been determined entirely 
by ordinance. The University has entertained women as guests, but 
it has accepted no parental responsibility for them. But with the 
granting of titles of degrees by statute women will acquire statutory 
rights, and the University will be involved for the first time in a 
statutory responsibility. The duty of prescribing subjects of ex- 
amination—which at Cambridge is apt to mean also courses of 
study and methods of education—will be thrown upon the Univer- 
sity for good and all, and it will become the business of a body of 
men to determine, as best they can, the direction which the deve- 
lopment of women’s education is to take. And yet, since the plan 
proposed does not give women membership of the University, they 
will be excluded as a class from any share in decisions which 
vitally affect them. Hitherto the University has advised women, 
but they were not bound to take the advice. In future it will 
govern them, and they are to have no say in the matter. To 
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receive hospitality as honoured guests is one thing; to enjoy the 
position of a subject nation is quite another. Will the helots always 
be content to lie under the heel of the ruling race? Or will the 
sensitiveness to injustice, which is the characteristic of the present 
agitation, make itself felt hereafter in quite a new direction ? 

And this leads us to remark upon the extraordinary instability 
of the proposed settlement. Compare what is asked for on behalf of 
women with what they are actually to receive. Those who speak for 
them include a great deal besides the want of degrees among those 
“restrictions which, up to the present time, have been found most 
disadvantageous.” They ask not only for degrees, but also for the 
right to use the University library ; the right to compete for University 
prizes and scholarships; access of right and not of grace to University 
lecture-rooms and laboratories ; and finally they make another claim 
which sums up and includes all the others. In language which, 
though not very explicit, can have no other meaning, they claim full 
membership of the University. ‘To meet these large demands the 
Syndicate offer only a partial concession in the matter of degrees, 
and then assure us that this instalment will be accepted in full satis- 
faction, and that the other claims will not be pressed. Women are 
to receive the titles of B.A., M.A., Se.D., and Litt.D. by diploma ; 
but they are to be denied all the other things on which their hearts 
are set. After the proposed concession, as before it, they will be ex- 
cluded from a share in the University endowments; they will still 
«‘ feel strongly that their severance from the University places them in 
a position of isolation, and that they are cut off from general academic 
interests.”” No one who has watched the progress of the controversy 
can doubt that it is the letter signed by Miss Clough and Miss Jex- 
Blake that represents the real ambitions of women at Cambridge, 
rather than the decorous documents that expound the nominal griev- 
ance; and if this is so, it is not too much to say that the proposed 
settlement does almost nothing for the higher education of women 
as women themselves understand it. So far from being a final 
settlement which, by satisfying all parties, inaugurates a long period 
of peace, it is almost certain that in a very short time it will become 
the starting-point of a new agitation. It is true that some of the 
leading advocates of women’s degrees have pledged themselves that 
no further demands will be made upon the University. These pledges 
are made in all sincerity ; but what security are pledges against the 
pitiless logic of the situation? Pledges may bind A and B, but it is 
not with A and B that the future of the movement rests. If A and B, 
who are pledged, refuse to agitate, C and D, who are not pledged, will 
be very willing to do so, and for the purposes of agitation C and D 
are quite as efficient as A and B. And if new leaders are found, and 
the trumpets blow again to battle, how infinitely stronger will the 
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new base of operations be! The old grievance was intelligible and 
capable of effective statement, but the enemy could say that it was 
not very important, and, at any rate, it stood by itself. But the 
effect of the “ permanent”’ settlement will have been to create a 
number of new grievances, all capable of effective statement, and 
some of very considerable practical importance. ‘The University will 
have become populous with titular B.As. who have no degree but 
only the title of a degree. But they have passed the same examina- 
tions as men; they have fulfilled the same conditions of residence ; 
they have studied the same subjects. Why should that be granted 
to men which is refused to similarly qualified women? Again, the 
titular B.A. degree is restricted to women students who take Honours, 
while men, even if they do not take Honours, receive the real degree. 
The University will be invited to consider and remedy this new 
injustice, to abandon the differential treatment on account of sex. 
And so we shall wake to find the Poll woman at our gates. Again, 
the women who receive the title of the degree of B.A. are, in process 
of time, to proceed to the title of the degree of M.A. They are to 
do this under conditions precisely similar to those which are attached 
to the traditional M.A. degree for men, and they are to pay the same 
fees. There is only one difference. The M.A. degree confers upon 
men the right toa share in the government of the University ; the 
title of the M.A. degree confers no such right upon women. ‘T'axa- 
tion and representation cease to go together. Is there any room for 
doubt that the Uitlanders of the educational republic will agitate for 
the franchise, and that public opinion will be on their side? The 
truth is, if the new scheme does not go a great deal too far, it might 
be plausibly contended that it does not go far enough. As long as 
women are in the position of guests and are without rights in a 
University founded for and governed by men, so long is the present 
arrangement for the admission of women to University examinations 
not only reasonable but generous. But as soon as women receive 
rights in the University by statute, it may be argued with a show of 
reason that they are entitled to the same rights as men. The Univer- 
sity ceases to be the benevolent dispenser of a lavish hospitality, and 
sinks to the level of a fraudulent trustee or a guardian that denies 
the heir his inheritance. 

It is said by those who call the proposed settlement permanent that 
no fresh concessions can be made in the future until the majority of 
the Senate are convinced that such concessions are desirable, and there- 
fore the granting of titular degrees does not of itself prepare the way 
for further change. But the University has at present before it a 
practical illustration of the way in which decisions may be prejudiced 
by previous action. A case in point is to be found in the establishment 
of Selwyn in 1882 as a college that is limited to members of the Church 
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of England. The step was taken under the influence of high considera- 
tions; it was an attempt to set before undergraduates an ideal of 
definite Church life; and it has been successful beyond all the expecta- 
tions of its founders. It has increased the weight of testimony in 
Cambridge to the duty of plain living and high thinking, and it has 
been a valuable addition to the variety of the collegiate system. But 
though the gain to Cambridge has been great, it has been purchased 
at a price. ‘The principle established when Selwyn was founded 
has had other consequences, some of which, if not wholly unforeseen, 
were at any rate not fully realised at the time. It is likely that 
before long a Roman Catholic College will apply to the University for 
recognition. A Presbyterian College is actually being built at the 
present moment, though it is possible that it may be confined to post- 
graduate students. ‘The recognition of these will, in all probability, 
lead to the establishment of other institutions, each having a special 
religious or social character expressly reserved to it by the terms of its 
foundation. But there are those in the University who would think 
it a great calamity if Cambridge should one day be encircled by a ring 
of sectarian colleges. If they are young men they had no share in 
the founding of Selwyn, but since Selwyn has been founded they 
cannot refuse recognition to colleges of a similar constitution but a 
different religious complexion. It may be urged with great force that 
the University, by granting recognition to a Church of England 
College, has settled for all time its attitude towards sectarian founda- 
tions. The decision of a past generation binds irrevocably the 
generation of the present. We of to-day are in a weaker position for 
resisting the establishment of sectarian colleges by reason of the 
action of our predecessors. It may be said that sectarian colleges are 
a good thing and the more of them the better, or it may be said that 
the advantages of Selwyn are well worth the price paid; but all this 
is beside the mark. The illustration serves its purpose, for it proves 
that in matters of this kind decisions cannot be taken without reference 
to their bearing on the future. Even in England logic is in the long 
run prodigiously influential, and a settlement has a poor prospect of 
permanence if it enlists against it the public sense of justice. A 
series of temporary expedients that serve to prepare the way for fresh 
claims and fresh concessions can only be accepted as a permanent 
settlement by those who allow their desire for peace to blind them to 
the teachings of experience and the constitution and course of human 
nature. It is difficult to understand how so many who admit that 
they do not wish to see Cambridge a mixed University can suffer 
themselves to be deceived by so palpable an illusion. 

At this point the question may be asked, Why are you afraid of a 
mixed University ? We are not bound to answer it, because, a8 a 
matter of fact, it is not relevant to the present controversy. The 
3B2 
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advocates of a mixed University at Cambridge are the merest handful. 
The big battalions are mainly recruited, not from those who do not 
regard it as an evil, but from those who have somehow persuaded 
themselves that the concessions offered will not bring the evil appre- 
ciably nearer. With a few exceptions, residents at Cambridge are in 
full agreement about this matter. What is a simple question for 
non-residential Universities like London, is a question of the utmost 
difficulty for Universities with residence and a college system like 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is conceivable that the happiest results 
may flow from the conversion of Cambridge into a mixed University, 
but every Cambridge man can see what a number of thorny problems 
are involved. If degrees and membership of the University are to be 
granted to women who take Honours, they cannot in the long run be 
refused to women who qualify for the Ordinary degree. And if they 
are granted to women in colleges, they can scarcely be refused to non- 
collegiate women. ‘The consequences of the introduction of this new 
element may be very different from what is anticipated, and upon a 
far larger scale. Disciplinary questions, which are simple enough 
when three hundred women are housed in two colleges, would become 
very complex if four or five times that number were encamped in a 
row of hostels or scattered about Cambridge in private lodgings. Yet 
equal claims and equal rights would set up an irresistible tendency to 
equality of treatment, and this tendency would be felt in a great many 
different directions. The strictness of university discipline in the 
ease of women would react on the case of men—or conversely. In 
examinations, either women must be compelled to learn Greek, and 
their preliminary education in girls’ schools remodelled accordingly, 
or Greek must cease to be compulsory for men. ‘The University in 
deciding questions affecting women will have to consider the effect of 
its decisions upon men; and in the same way decisions affecting 
men will be influenced by the requirements of women. And, most 
important of all, the subtler and more delicate elements of life at 
Cambridge—the atmosphere, the inherited environment, the genius 
foci—will be profoundly affected. The point is not that the Univer- 
sity will necessarily be changed for the worse, but that it will be 
greatly changed. It is, of course, quite conceivable that the dangers 
are all imaginary, and that with more experience the difficulties will 
solve themselves. But, on the other hand, they may not; and yet 
the new settlement commits us irrevocably to the change. What 
appears disguised as a simple device for redressing a grievance is 
really a revolution that diverts the whole course of educational 
development. And for this the time is not yet ripe. 

But the opposition to the proposal to grant titles of degrees to 
women does not arise entirely from a dread of speculative dangers. 
There are certain immediate and practical consequences to be con- 
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sidered. It is admitted that some inconvenience has already been 
occasioned in lecture-rooms and laboratories by the necessity of making 
provision for the comparatively small number of women students now 
in residence at Cambridge, and there can be no doubt whatever that a 
great increase in the number of women students would cause con- 
siderable pressure on University departments, especially in Natural 
Science. The advocates of titular degrees meet the point by saying 
that such an increase is not to be feared. But the Syndicate were at 
considerable trouble to collect, and print among the appendices of their 
Report, evidence to show that women students at Cambridge are, at 
present, at a disadvantage as compared with women students who 
have taken degrees at Universities where degrees are granted to 
women. Unfortunately, witnesses sometimes prove a good deal more 
than they were called into court for; and in this case the same 
evidence which proves the existence of a grievance proves also that as 
soon as that grievance is removed a formidable increase in the 
number of women students at Cambridge is almost certain to take 
place. For instance, one head mistress writes : “ There is too marked a 
tendency among our pupils to choose to prepare for a London degree, 
rather than for Newnham or Girton, with the idea that it will be a 
better passport for professional work.” Another quotes the father of 
one of her pupils, who objected to sending his daughter to Newnham 
on account of the expense, saying, “It would be different if she really 
got a degree.” <A third discerns “a very marked increase in the 
desire of parents that their daughters should take the London L.A.” 
A fourth “has known many parents who wished their daughters to 
prepare for the London examinations on account of the degree, rather 
than to take the Cambridge course.” Mrs. Bryant assures the Syn- 
dicate that ‘‘many head mistresses ” are ready to send evidence upon 
this point. And so on, through a number of witnesses. The experience 
of these head mistresses and the weight of their testimony have con- 
vinced many who were at first disposed to deny the existence of any 
grievance ; it is not unreasonable to hope that the same evidence will 
convince the other side that their proposals, if adopted, will really 
lead to an increase in the number of women students at Cambridge. 
It is open to them to deny that this would be an evil, but they can 
scarcely maintain that it will not happen. 

And if it does happen, consequences will follow of some practical 
importance. In the first place, the pressure on University lectures 
and laboratories will be greatly increased, and as more of the women 
who come to Cambridge will be coming for professional reasons, the 
University will be forced to admit the necessity of giving them defined 
lecture and laboratory rights. Professional women will not submit to 
restrictions which are anomalous in themselves and which handicap 
them in a competition for the means of livelihood. The case for 
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increased accommodation will be overwhelmingly strong. The Uni- 
versity, impoverished by agricultural depression, and with resources 
already exhausted in the effort to provide new laboratories and a 
better educational equipment for men, will have once more to rearrange 
its system of laboratories and to mortgage its expectations of increased 
income to buy new sites at augmented values. This is not a matter 
of great importance, for in any case an increase of women students 
will have to be faced sooner or later, and in the long run numerical 
prosperity is no evil; but the practical inconvenience should be noted 
by the way. In the second place, it should be observed that the increase 
of women students at Cambridge will be at the expense of other 
institutions which make special provision for women’s education. Tor 
Holloway College in particular it will be a serious matter, and it is easy 
to understand why the governing body of that institution should have 
appealed to the University in a memorial not to éxclude Holloway 
College “and other women’s colleges of like status ” from the benefits 
of titular degrees. The curt refusal of the Report comes strangely 
from a body which has shown itself so remarkably sensitive to the 
grievances of women. 

But there is also a third result of the revolution that can be pre- 
dicted, and if the prediction should be fulfilled the prestige and 
prosperity of the University of Cambridge will suffer irreparable 
damage. At first the champions of the new policy will plume them- 
selves a good deal on the increase in the numbers of women students 
that will follow their leap in the dark. But what if this increase in 
the number of women should turn out to involve a gradual but steady 
diminution in the number of men ? These great constitutional changes 
sometimes have results that their authors never intended and are 
disposed to regret. In the Easter Term of 1896 an undergraduates’ 
journal took a p/ébiscite of undergraduates upon this question. As 
many as 634 did not take the trouble to vote, but of the remaining 
men in residence 1,723 voted against degrees for women, and only 
446 in favour of them. It may be admitted that the referendum is 
not a very delicate test of opinion, since it fails to register degrees of 
hostility, and the figures quoted are quite consistent with a very 
languid opposition. But the feeling of undergraduates discloses itself 
in other ways also, and it is impossible to come much in contact with 
them without realising that the new proposals are most distasteful. 
The Syndicate are a good half-century in advance of undergraduate 
opinion. The public school boy who has just emerged from the 
ehrysalis is not invariably actuated by considerations of pure reason. 
He has his prejudices and sentiments—not inadequately expressed in 
the remark made by a certain sporting youth concerning this question : 
“It would be a great blow to the prestige of the University.” To 
him the “prestige” of Cambridge does not depend mainly upon its 
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intellectual distinction, and if he once came to think of it as a women’s 
University he would direct his steps elsewhere. Oxford is still unsub- 
merged by the rising flood ; and the competition between the sister 
Universities is sometimes affected by very strange and unreasonable 
considerations. It is true that Cambridge could not choose a better 
heir, but we are not in a hurry to transfer the inheritance. 

It is in their reply to this argument that the perverse and hopeless 
idealism of the other side comes out most clearly. They say, How 
unpatriotic, how unreasonable, and therefore how impossible! But we 
are concerned not with what ought to happen, but with what in all 
probability will happen. It is true that the prestige of Cambridge is 
of the nature of an inheritance, and an inheritance held in trust for 
the benefit of others ; but, nevertheless, it rests at bottom upon what 
are after all business considerations. Dignified corporations have 
ruined themselves before now by violating the laws of their own 
prosperity. We cannot afford to neglect the natural prejudices of 
young men, even although we can prove to demonstration that they 
ought not to exist. Dons who are fifty years ahead of public opinion 
are as dangerous to the University now as the Dons once used to be 
who were fifty years behind it. The vague notion that a strong and 
wealthy corporation is resisting, out of a blind and sordid selfishness, 
a simple measure of justice to women, ignores the real difficulty. 
After all, our strength and wealth depend upon an intelligent appre- 
ciation of governing forces. Boys are ritualist and conservative to the 
core, and to introduce co-education into the Universities is to begin at 
the wrong end. Let its advocates capture a public school and civilise 
the young barbarian there. It will then be time to press for co-educa- 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The theorist will answer that even if men should be diverted to 
Oxford, Cambridge will be compensated by the increase in the 
number of women students there, and the interests of the University 
will not really suffer. This is not the place to discuss the intellectual 
differences between men and women. For the purposes of this argu- 
ment it may be conceded that the exchange of a number of athletic 
and sporting men for an equal number of earnest women would be 
an advantage to the University considered as a place of learning. 
But it is a mistake to assume that the prestige of Oxford and 
Cambridge depends exclusively, or even mainly, upon intellectual 
distinction. What is special and unique about Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is that, just at a time in life when enduring ties are formed, 
when friendships are made easily, and loyalty to institutions 
develops strongly, the young men who are destined to man the 
great professions and discharge the active business of the world 
are brought, by the system of residence, under University and Col- 
lege influences, and that these influences last, in a measure, through 
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life. It is not the place of the older Universities in the intellectual 
life of the nation that gives them their national position, but their 
relation to national activities of a far wider kind. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are great not only because they produce scholars, but because 
they produce eminent statesmen, lawyers, explorers, men of business, 
doctors, and divines; because they are in touch with the great pro- 
fessions ; because there are men engaged in active pursuits in every 
corner of the globe who look back with delight upon their college 
days, and are still proud of the University that bred them. If the 
functions of women in the mecltanism of the world were not so digni- 
fied, and their influence upon its affairs so far-reaching, it might almost 
seem an insult to press the contrast; but the point is one that ought 
to be made, for it has a serious bearing upon the argument. The 
Principal of Newnham, in an excellent letter addressed to members of 
the University in February, 1896, quoted statistics to show that, of 
the women who up to 1890 had studied at Cambridge and Oxford, 
77 per cent. “ had engaged in teaching as a regular occupation after 
leaving College.” This means that Cambridge, losing touch with the 
army and navy, the Indian service, the Church, the Bar, the medica} 
profession, and the great public schools, is to be consoled by aequiring 
fresh and more intimate relations with the high schools for girls. 

The arguments adopted in this paper have been so far for the 
most part frankly selfish, and the writer is unashamed. Though 
the proposed changes may be very beneficial for women, they must 
be considered with regard to their probable effect upon the Uni- 
versity as a place of education for men. This is a business matter, 
and though he would be a hard man who should say that senti- 
ment ought to have no place in business, it is nevertheless true that 
appeals to sentiment should be regarded with great suspicion. If the 
grievances of women in the University are only to be redressed by 
setting up greater grievances for men, to let them remain un- 
redressed would be wisdom. But fortunately there is no need to 
face this unpromising alternative, for it has been pointed out that 
these grievances can be redressed in other ways. ‘This is not the 
place to expound the scheme for a women’s University first set forth 
by the Bishop of Stepney, and given in outline in a paper frone 
Oxford printed in an appendix to the Report of the Syndicate, or to 
dwell on the simplicity of the alternative plan by which the women’s 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge might combine with Holloway to 
obtain a charter enabling them to grant degrees on the results of the 
existing examinations for Honours. The merit of both these schemes 
is that they entirely remove the grievance that has been made the 
ground of the present agitation, and at the same time leave the 
position and privileges of the women’s colleges at the two Universities 
absolutely untouched. fo little do the revolutionary party find to 
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quarrel with in this solution of the problem, that in their latest publica- 
cation they are at pains to argue that their scheme is not incompatible 
with the others, and that a women’s University can be established 
afterwards if it should be found desirable. But this is to miss the fact 
that from the nature of the case it will not be found desirable, for 
with titular degrees secured to them at Cambridge, and the know- 
ledge that full membership of the University may be won by waiting, 
all motive for women to establish a University for themselves wil} 
have disappeared. 

And this brings us to the only real and solid difficulty in the way 
of the alternative schemes. It is this—that just now the leaders ef the 
movement for women’s education will have nothing whatever to say te 
them. ‘This is very natural. Alternative plans cannot be even cea- 
sidered until Cambridge, like Oxford, has said no to the present plan, 
and has said it resolutely. We have too much faith in the judgment 
and good sense of women to believe that they will reject the attainable 
because they cannot have the unobtainable. If Cambridge declinee 
now to take any step which would have the effect of bringing a mixed 
University nearer, it is easy to predict the course of events. There 
will be some disappointment, some talk of a renewal of the agitation. 
At first, no doubt, it will seem worth while to wait, in the hope of a 
change of opinion within the University itself. Whether that change 
will ever come is more than doubtful. The position of the movement 
at Cambridge is not so strong as it was ten years ago. The opposition 
to the present scheme does not come mainly from old men. There 
are young men on both sides, and it is impossible to say which group 
of young men represents the real drift of opinion in the future. 
There is reason to think that, if this storm is weathered, time will soor. 
make it clear that the revolution has no chance. Then, no doubt, the 
day will come when other remedies will be considered. New leaders 
will arise, and a new policy will be formulated, which may, perhaps, 
lead in the long run to the foundation of a third great Nationat 
University. The generosity of women to women’s education wili 
provide endowments ; the widened experience of the needs of womer 
will suggest new educational methods ; the new institution will attract 
to itself a loyalty and devotion that will soon give it a great position 3 
and its founders will look back with profound thankfulness to the 
providential escape of women’s education from the traditions and 
tutelage of a system designed for men. 

Does it sound hypocritical to say that, if anything of this kind 
should happen, the new University will nowhere find well-wishers 
more sincere than among those members of the University of Cam- 
bridge who have taken part in opposing the grant of titles of degrees 
to women ? 

J. It. Tannen 
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For about ten years we in this country have witnessed a succession 
of agitations arising, more or less justifiably, out of the assumption 
that the navy is unequal to its probable duties in time of war. These 
agitations have been of various kinds. At one time we have been 
reminded of the numerical inadequacy of the personnel of the fleet ; 
at another, we have had brought to our notice the unprotected 
condition of our dockyards and coaling stations ; and, at yet another, 
we have been appealed to on the subject of the armament of our 
ships. But although many modulations have, on different occasions, 
been voiced by patriotic and well-meaning agitators, the dominant 
note of every scare since 1885 has been a demand for more vessels 
of war. 

That demand has always been complied with by the Government 
of the day. The result has been an almost complete reconstruction 
of the fleet, together with a very considerable increase of its numerical 
strength. To-day, if we look merely at relative numbers of recently 
built vessels, we are, compared with our probable enemies, as well off 
as we have been at any time in the past eighty years. 1 do not for 
one instant mean to contend that even yet we possess the numerical 
superiority which is desirable for the absolute security of our Empire 
and our imperial interests. But I do mean to say that mere multi- 
plication of fighting vessels has ceased to be one of the most pressing 
matters requiring the attention of naval reformers. 

Hitherto the Admiralty, when responding to popular clamour on 
the subject of the navy, has been lavish in the laying down of ships, 
and comparatively chary in the undertaking of other improvements. 
This year there is again a very considerable building programme. 
The time has now come for that policy to be reversed. The main 
desiderata now are not ships so much as certain other things. If, for 
the sake of illustration, we take it that, in recent years, seventy-five 
per cent. of the initiative energy of the Admiralty has been devoted 
to the building programme, and only twenty-five per cent. to other 
desirable improvements, we may, I think, also take it that in the 
immediate future seventy-five per cent. should be devoted to other 
improvements, and only twenty-five per cent. to new constructions. 
For the truth is that, while for ten years we have been busy beyond 
parallel in our dockyards, we have been idle, almost beyond concep- 
tion, elsewhere. We have added ship to ship, gun to gun, torpedo 
to torpedo; we have even added officers to officers, and men to men ; 
but while we have thus been so extraordinarily eager in the counting 
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of quantities and heads, we have been more than proportionately 
neglectful in the counting of qualities and brains. 

We are going either to change our habits in this respect, or to 
suffer most grievously for our folly. ‘ 

The navy is managed mainly at the dictates of obsolete traditions 
and prejudices, or of spasmodic and often unreasoning panics. ‘Those 
who are really responsible for it pay far too little attention to modern 
scientific developments, to the teachings of the most recent experience, 
to altered conditions, or even ta the promptings of plain common 
sense and reason. The First Lord may be, like Earl Spencer or Mr. 
Goschen, a man of enlightened views and benevolent intentions ; but, 
in practice, he is completely overridden by his naval colleagues on 
the Board. It is notorious that these are too often chosen because of 
their recognised lack of independence and their tractable natures, and 
they, in turn, are often the creatures of the permanent and parliamen- 
tary officials so long as they remain in office; and, instead of really 
representing the navy, grossly misrepresent it. Generally, it may be 
admitted, they do so because they are given by the permanent 
officals to understand that the developments and improvements 
which they would like to see made are, for various reasons, not prac- 
ticable. But often they do so because they have ceased to be men of 
the times in which they live, and have falleu into ruts and grooves 
from which they have neither the ability nor the energy to free them- 
selves. ‘Thus they stand ever in need of the application of some 
spur from the outside. Yet how bitterly do they resent the appli- 
cation of this extremely necessary spur! 

The other day-I read a report of a speech by a Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty. What he said was directed first of all at the Navy 
League, a body to which I have not the honour to belong, but which 
has done some good work, although it has also committed some 
youthful indiscretions. Incidentally, however, the flag-officer in ques- 
tion delivered a savage and impertinent blow at all lay critics of the 
Department and the service with which he is associated. ‘ We do 
not,” he said in effect, “ wish to hear the opinion of any thoughtful 
persons on nayal administration or developments, unless those persons 
happen to be naval officers.” And a similar sentiment has been 
given utterance to, over and over again, by other naval officers in 
speech and in writing; although, I am happy to say, the view is not 
general throughout the service. 

If naval officers of this intolerant and shallow class were in the 
habit of seriously studying the history of their splendid profession, 
they would know that exterior criticisms and suggestions have in all 
ages benefited the navy fully as much as, if not more than, interior 
criticisms and suggestions. One reason is, I admit, that the exterior 
voice has greater opportunities for making itself heard in the proper 
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quarters. But that is not the only reason. It may be recollected 
that the best eighteenth century writer on naval tactics was a civilian ; 
and that steam as a motive power, the screw as a means of propul- 
sion, and iron as a material of construction, were literally forced upon 
unwilling Admiralties by civilians; while, saving one possible 
exception, all recent agitations, with respect as well to guns, dock- 
yards, coaling stations and manning as to ships, originated not from 
within but from without the navy. Nor was one of them set going 
even by a “Service paper.” Indeed, the navy, but for the results of 
outside criticism, would be to-day, so far as one can see, in a very 
sorry condition. 

The flag-officer to whom I have alluded should have recollected 
that the efficiency of the British navy intimately concerns every 
British subject, whether he wears gold lace on his coat-sleeve or not ; 
and that the realm of invention, reformation, and improvement is no 
privileged oligarchy, but a frank and free republic. The absurdity of 
this Naval Lord’s position will perhaps appear more clearly if we 
imagine, for the sake of argument, that X., a civilian, discovers a 
perfect and simple range-finder, an improved system of distance 
signals, or even a new and more desirable scheme of tactics. Our self- 
satisfied admiral, who professes to believe that the navy does not 
need to be told anything by outsiders, would, I suppose, have that 
eivilian keep silent as to his discovery on penalty of being held up to 
general scorn as a meddlesome busybody ; whereas the public interest 
—which is in very many points different from the individual interests, 
and often antagonistic to the personal prejudices, of naval officers— 
would require the civilian to spare no pains to farce his discovery 
upon the attention of the service. This blustering habit of angrily 
endeavouring to shout down every one who has not, by full service 
Sormule, been made free of the magic precincts of the quarter-deck, is 
of very doubtful taste when indulged in afloat. Ashore it is futile and 
ehildish. 

I have devoted to this officer an amount of space quite dispropor- 
tionate to the weight of his words; but I have done so because he is 
eminently typical of many of his naval colleagues in office, and, indeed, 
of Naval Lords at almost any time during the past eighty years. Un- 
founded optimism, incredible thoughtlessness, and rude intolerance 
are characteristic of these gentlemen when acting in their official 
eapacity. When they can bring themselves to admit the possibility 
that there are in this world a few intelligent beings besides the elect 
handful who finally quitted school when still children, and who have 
since had no regular education of a general character, then perhaps 
the Admiralty will be what it ought to be—the jealous custodian 
of Britain’s naval supremacy, and not, as at present, the official nurse 
of tradition and prejudice. 
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Until that fortunate day arrives, it will remain the duty of those 
who, like myself, have some little knowledge of the undercurrents of 
naval opinion abroad as well as at home, and who have had sufficient 
experience afloat to be able to form some sort of judgment concerning 
naval tendencies and needs, to risk the wrath of Whitehall and its 
dependent Service press, and, from time to time, criticise without fear. 
My only aim is the welfare of the Empire and of the service of 
which every Briton is proud. I hold a brief for no faddist. I am 
neither an axe-grinder nor a Government pensioner, and I look for no 
man’s patronage or interest." 

After this long preamble I desire to offer a few remarks upon 
certain features of recent and current Admiralty policy; and, in 
particular, upon the subject of docks, guns, ships, naval education, 
promotion, manning, and provision for war. And first as regards dry- 
docks. The admitted object of a dry-dock is primarily to facilitate 
the rapid cleaning and repair of vessels, and especially, of course, if it 
be a Government dry-dock, to facilitate the repair of men-of-war that 
may have been badly damaged in action. 

Now, we have numerous Government dry-docks at home and abroad, 
and we are building, or about to build, more at Gibraltar, Devonport, 
and other places, and to spend an immense amount of money on them. 
It is therefore important to inquire whether these docks are capable of 
effecting in the best possible way the main purpose for which they 
are built. The question is a tolerably obvious one; yet it seems to 
me—and perhaps it will presently seem to the reader—that my Lords 
of the Admiralty can never have properly considered it. 

And here it may be parenthetically observed that our finest Govern- 
ment dry-docks have hitherto been constantly used for the construction 
of big ships. All authorities agree that from the mere monetary 
point of view it is cheaper to build a vessel in a dry-dock than on a 


(1) There would seem to be at the Admiralty, and possibly in other Government 
offices, an unwritten law which forbids any one who is receiving, or has received, 
payment or even the slightest favour from the Department, from ever afterwards saying 
a word against that Department. Of this I had an amusing illustration a few years 
ago. I had for some time enjoyed permission—of which I always availed myself very 
sparingly—to consult certain MSS. and printed works in the Admiralty Library. Two 
grossly inaccurate returns, dealing with losses of Her Majesty’s ships otherwise than in 
action, were presented to Parliament, and I wrote to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who had 
asked for them, to point out some of their omissions and misstatements. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone showed my note to the First Lord, who thereupon personally wrote me an 
indignant letter expressing astonishment that anyone who was enjoying such permission 
as I enjoyed should criticise a document prepared by his Department. The general 
correctness of my criticism was not challenged, so that I can only conclude that the First 
Lord seriously considered that I ought to have regarded myself as bribed to silence. 
This episode has ever since caused me to regard with considerable suspicion the pro- 
Admiralty utterances of inventors who have received Government rewards, and of 
Service journalists who are in the habit of being favoured by the Admiralty with 
information or special facilities. Since that day I have felt obliged, moreover, to cease 
using the Admiralty Library. 
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slip; and for two reasons: material, which must be expensively raised 
into position when a ship is building on a slip, can be cheaply lowered 
into position when a ship is building in a dock. Again, a ship 
building on a slip has to be provided, at great cost, with cradle and 
launching-ways ere she can take the water, whereas a ship building in 
a dry-dock can be floated by the simple admission of water—an opera- 
tion costing next to nothing. Building a warship in dry-dock may, 
however, in spite of its monetary cheapness, be exceedingly bad 
economy, if by chance, for example, the dock, while the ship is still 
building, be needed for its prime and more legitimate purpose. A 
half-built warship cannot be moved except by being floated, and if 
she be not ready for floating, any vessel requiring her berth—no 
matter how urgently—must wait, or go elsewhere, or sink. If, in 
war time, our best docks were in use for purposes of construction, the 
fact might quite conceivably determine against us the issue of the 
struggle. This is not to be gainsaid. Yet we have been continually 
shutting up our best docks for a year or more at a time, in order that 
we might build ships in them. As we have none too many docks, it 
must, I think, be conceded that these docks have not properly fulfilled 
the main object for which they were constructed. 

Quite recently the practice of building ships in Government dry-docks 
has been discontinued. I trust that it has been discontinued delibe- 
rately and for ever. Yet, as this is not yet certain, the above remarks 
concerning the dangers of the practice may not be out of season. 

Are the existing docks then capable, if empty and available, of 
effecting in the best possible way the main purpose for which they are 
built ? 

Since dry-docks differ in dimensions and capacity, I shall confine 
the inquiry to our largest and newest Government dry-dock, that 
numbered 15, at Portsmouth. This has a breadth of 94 feet at the 
entrance, and, at ordinary spring-tides, a depth of 33 feet 10 inches 
of water over the sills ; and it is one of the most roomy in the world. 
If the great Portsmouth dock be not fit for its duties, then, indeed, 
nearly all other dry-docks must be unfit for theirs. 

It has been premised that the special object of such a dock is to 
facilitate the repair of men-of-war which have been badly damaged 
in action. Serious damage in action must be expected to involve, in 
nearly every case, such injury to the hull of a ship as will bring 
about considerable alterations of trim and displacement. ‘To put it 
otherwise, we must anticipate that when a man-of-war that has suffered 
severely in action comes to be docked, she will, owing to leaks, draw 
more than her normal amount of water, and that, owing to the leak- 
age being greater in some compartments than in others, she will not 
be upright but will heel to one side or the other, or will be ‘down ” 
by the head or by the stern. It results, then, that a dry-dock, to be 
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efficient for war service, must be capable of receiving a vessel thus 
disabled. 

Now the British battleships of the Royal Sovereign class, seven in 
number, and those of the Magnificent class, nine in number, would, at 
present, form the backbone of our fighting fleets in war time ; and it 
is probable that, for many years to come, our finest battleships of the 
first class will not be of less size. They are all 75 feet in breadth, 
and at their normal displacement draw 27 feet 6 inches of water. 

At the last summer meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
Mr. Lyonel Clark made a remarkable statement, of the literal and 
absolute truth of which I have since taken pains to satisfy myself. 
He said, “ Our largest stone docks are described as having some 
33 feet of water over the sill at the top of ordinary spring-tides. This 
means that a ship of the type of the Revenge (Royal Sovercign class), 
having her draught increased by as little as 6 feet, could not get into 
the dock, even when on an even keel, and if she were listed as little 
as 5 degrees, an increase of only 3 feet 6 inches would block her! 
while if her heel were increased to the quite possible amount of 10 
degrees, a mere increase of 1 foot 6 inches in her draught would 
make her bilge-keels foul in the entrance of even our newest and 
largest docks, and that at high-water spring-tide.” These statistics 
apply to the new docks at Portsmouth. 

Very little attention, strange to say, seems to have been paid to 
this most serious assertion. An increase of 1 foot 6 inches in the 
draught of the Levenge, or any of her sisters, might be caused by 
comparatively trifling under-water injuries. A heel of 10 degrees 
might be occasioned by injuries of even less moment. Yet, until the 
ship could be docked, she might, and in all likelihood would, be en- 
tirely useless. It must be concluded, therefore, that the Portsmouth 
dock, No. 15, and d fortiori all our other Government dry-docks, are 
not suitable for the whole of their intended work in war time. They may 
be capable of receiving smaller vessels in all circumstances ; but there 
are very probable conditions which would prevent them from receiv- 
ing the ships upon which the final issue of a naval war must mainly 
depend. 

Nor is this all. Most of our best existing dry-docks are only just 
capable of receiving our biggest and finest ships when the latter are 
at normal draught and in normal trim. No one can foresee with 
certainty the developments of the next few years. Ships may, for 
aught that one can say, become even broader and demand still more 
water than at present. It is not likely, but it is pluinly possible. If 
such a development should occur, we should be even worse off than 
we are as regards dock accommodation for damaged vessels. A quite 
probable development, however, is an increase in length. Our longest 
cruisers, the Powerful and Terrible, have a length of but 538 feet over 
all; and even they had to wait for docking in a Government yard 
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antil the new docks at Portsmouth were ready for them last year. 
We already have, nevertheless, auxiliary mercantile cruisers that are 
565 feet long, and Germany is building two of a length of 625 feet. 
These monsters could not be placed in No. 15 in any circumstances. 
Vive years hence we may have regular cruisers as long or longer; 
and then, as for the Powerful and Terrible, we shall again, at enor- 





mous cost, have to build special stone docks, unless, indeed, we adopt 
a more sensible dock policy than we have followed hitherto. What, 
therefore, is this more sensible policy, if such there be ? 

When we make provision for the reception of a wounded man, we 
do not begin by premising that, in order to take full advantage of 
eur appliances, he must be capable of holding himself erect as usual, 
er must have command of any of his ordinary faculties. On the con- 
trary, we assume his helplessness and collapse. Lut in making pro- 
vision for the reception of a wounded ship, we have hitherto acted on 
entirely contrary principles. We have required her, especially if she 
be large, to be of approximately normal draught, and to be compara- 
ively upright. 

This is ridiculous; and it is already manifest that our proper policy 
is to construct docks of capacity which, in lieu of being rigidly con- 
fined to the reception of ships of specified length, beam, and draught, 
and ships in normal or nearly normal trim, shall, within reasonable 
limits, take ships of any length, beam, draught, or trim. This can 
be done; nay, it is boing done already, though not in the Govern- 
ment dockyards of this country. 

Ever since 1859 there has been at Cartagena a double-sided float- 
mg dock of Mr. G. B. Rennie’s, capable of lifting vessels up to 6,500 
tons in weight. <A floating dock, of still greater lifting power, has 
for a somewhat similar period been working at Bermuda. The float- 
ing decks dating from the early period are, however, relatively 
speaking, awkward and ponderous structures, weighing from 65 to 
85 tons per 100 tons of lifting power. Thus, the Cartagena dock, 
which lifts 6,500 tons, weighs 4,400 tons, and the St. Thomas dock 
‘Sir F. Bramwell), which lifts 4,000 tons, weighs 3,400 tons. Modern 
floating docks can be made very much lighter in proportion. Some 
ef those designed by Messrs. Clark and Standfield, for instance, weigh 
enly 41 tons per 100 tons of lifting power, and none weighs more 
than 52 tons. Indeed, I believe that I am right in saying that a 
floating dock now building for Manilla, to take ships up to about 
12,000 tons in weight, does not exceed these proportions. 

The floating docks which might be used for naval purposes are of 
several kinds. There is the double-sided dock of the old type, such 
as lies at Cartagena. This is practically a floating cradle open at both 
ends, and composed of caissons. The cradle is submerged to the 
necessary depth by the admission of water; the ship is then floated in 
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and berthed, the water is pumped out, and the cradle raises the ship 
high and dry for examination and repair. There is also the depositing 
dock, such as may be seen in the Russian Government Yard at 
Nicolaieff. This likewise is composed of caissons which may be filled 
with or emptied of water, but it is only one-sided, and the floor of it 
upon which the ship rests is composed, as it were, of huge steel or iron 
fingers. When the ship has once been placed on this floor the dock 
is floated up to a fixed staging built close to the shore but in 
sufficiently deep water. This staging has a floor also composed of 
huge fingers. The fingers of the dock are brought between the 
fingers of the stage in such a manner that when the dock is a little 
submerged, the ship which has lain upon the dock’s fingers is gently 
deposited upon the fingers of the staging. Again, there is the off- 
shore dock, such as exists at Flensburg, Hamburg, and North Shields. 
This is a floating dock of L-shaped section. The ship rests on the 
foot of the L, while the dock is kept upright, and is partially controlled, 
by means of lever girders attached to rigid structures on shore or by 
outriggers. And finally, there is the modern double-sided floating 
dock, which is so constructed as to be capable of docking itself section 
by section. 

Now, docks of any of these types, but especially of the last- 
mentioned variety, can be built to take vessels of 15,000 tons displace- 
ment, or even more, and of practically any length and beam. The 
other advantages of them are great and numerous. The first cost of 
a floating graving dock is much less than that of a stone dock of 
corresponding capacity, and varies from one-third to one-half. The 
floating dock can be much more rapidly constructed, eight or nine 
months sufficing for its completion ; and it is far cheaper as regards 
working cost. Choice of site is much less limited than in the case of 
a stone dock, which demands sure foundations. The floating dock 
may be placed wherever there is sufficient depth of water, and, where 
this does not exist naturally, it may, at relatively small expense, be 
secured by ordinary dredging. The floating dock, moreover, is 
available at all states of the tide, can take a vessel which has a bad 
list, or which has much more than her normal draught, and can so 
place itself, if necessary, in a stream as to easily receive a ship which 
could not safely enter a fixed dock, the mouth of which lay at right 
angles to the current. Finally, the floating dock can be towed from 
port to port, or to any position where it may be of temporary use ; 
and if exposed to gun-fire may be moved to a safer situation, even 
with a ship on board, for, ship and all, such a dock would not draw 
more than fifteen feet or sixteen feet of water. I need hardly add 
that if in wartime we seized an enemy’s port, such floating docks might 
be invaluable, seeing that they could be readily towed out, either to 
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supplement the existing docking accommodation, or to take the places 
of docks destroyed by bombardment or by the beaten foe. 

I might add very much more on this score, but I will content 
myself with saying that it is difficult to conceive why, knowing all 
these facts, the Admiralty goes on building stone docks only, and does 
not at this moment possess a single large floating dock of modern 
construction. 

So much for docks, I have also something to say about guns. 

In recent years the introduction of the quick-firing gun has gone 
far towards revolutionising the conditions of naval warfare. The 
guns were still unknown to the service when many of our com- 
paratively modern warships, such as the battleships of the “ Admiral ”’ 
class and the belted cruisers of the Orlando and Impericuse classes 
were built. Public opinion, therefore, has demanded that these 
vessels should be re-gunned to the extent of having quick-firing guns 
substituted for their old-fashioned six-inch breechloaders. The 
Admiralty has pretended to obey, but in reality has not obeyed at all. 
Here is an extract from a letter lately received from a vessel which 
has been undergoing this nominal re-gunning :— 

“We are doing the usual refit, and having our six-in. guns replaced by quick- 
firers ; but as they are mounting the new guns on the old carriages and slides, 
and as it was the old carriages and slides that, more than anything else, rendered 
the old guns slow working ones, our new state is in no sense an improvement 
upon our old. The sole gain is: what I may call a paper fact. Meanwhile, the 
British public is deceived.” 


The efficiency or otherwise of the guns employed must have the 
greatest possible influence upon the issue of the naval warfare of the 
future as it had upon that of the naval warfare of the past. Everyone 
knows this. The Admiralty does not pretend the contrary ; and it 
recognises, moreover, that the regular quick-firing gun, as distinct 
from the modified breechloader above alluded to, is the most perfect 
medium-calibred weapon at present available. Yet here we have an 
example of the Admiralty deliberately neglecting an opportunity of 
substituting for the old breechloader the best gun known, and of 
substituting instead a gun which is practically no improvement upon 
its predecessor. 

This is surely criminal trifling. The modified six-inch guns now in 
ships like the Co//ingwood and Howe could possibly, in action, fire as 
much as three rounds per minute, but regular quick-firing guns of the 
same calibre can with ease fire six rounds in the same period. In each 
case the projectile weighs 100 lbs; but while the muzzle energy of the 
modified gun is but about 2,660 foot-tons (enough, that is to say, to 
raise 2,660 tons to a height of one foot) and its perforating power is 
equal to the overcoming of thirteen inches of iron, the muzzle energy 
of the regular quick-firer is about 3,350 foot-tons, and its perforating 
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power is equal to the overcoming of sixteen inches of iron. The 
Collingwood carries three six-inch guns on each broadside. Here is a 
statement of their possible work in three minutes, together with a 
statement of the work which could be done in the same space of time 
by three of the regular quick-firers with which the ship ought to have 
been refitted. 


Modified guns. Regular quick-firers. 
Rounds in three minutes . . 9 18 
Muzzle energy developed . . 23,940 ft. tons, 60,300 ft. tons. 


So that it may be said that the Collingirood’s broadside from her six- 
inch guns is now considerably less than half as powerful as it would 
have been had the Admiralty, instead of tinkering, put the best 
available weapons into the ships. I do not know what are the official 
excuses for the omission, but I am advised that there is no possible 
reason, apart from questions of expense, why proper quick-firing guns 
cannot be mounted in each and all of the re-gunned vessels. And it 
is certain that the country regards cost as far less important than 
efficiency, and would gladly, if it knew the facts, pay the increased 
price of the better weapons. Unhappily it does not know the facts. 
It sees in Brassey’s Naval Annual, or elsewhere, that such and such 
a ship has now quick-firing guns, and it is content. It does not 
understand that there are bogus as well as real quick-firing guns in 
use in Her Majesty’s Service. 

It is true that, even if the best possible guns were mounted in the 
re-gunned vessels, they would be of very little use in action, but that 
is only because the Admiralty remains blind to the teaching of recent 
naval warfare. It has been shown that guns which are not protected 
by armour against at least small missiles cannot be worked for many 
minutes in battle. The fire of machine and light quick-firing guns 
penetrates all unarmoured structures, and annihilates the men within 
them. ‘There is no fighting, nor even living, save behind armour or 
below the waterline. Yet the guns in the re-gunned ships are, as of 
yore, without protection for their crews. It is a bitter thing to 
say. Ido not, however, hesitate to declare that the Admiralty has 
official knowledge that there is no probability of these guns being 
workable in action against modern ships, and that, nevertheless, it 
deliberately contemplates the possibility of sending them into situa- 
tions where their crews must either abandon thea or be uselessly 
massacred. 

Do my lords, I would ask, expect the British bluejacket to repeat 
his ancient exploits under such shamefully disadvantageous condi- 
tions, and do they suppose that traditional British pluck will rise 
superior to every known law, and will, unprotected, win battles 
against men behind armour, and possessed of superior weapons? I 
suspect that they do; for I have read so much wicked nonsense on 
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this subject from Admiralty apologists, that I can credit them with 
almost any infatuation. 

To deserve the positions—as first-class battleships and first-class 
cruisers—which they hold in the official Navy List, the “ Admirals ” 
and the vessels of the Orlando type should be supplied with vertical 
armour over their central batteries. I do not say that such armour 
could be put upon the ships in question without too seriously inter- 
fering with their draught and seaworthiness ; but this I am sure of, 
that to count the “ Admirals ” as first-class battleships, and to consign 
them to duties which may involve their collision with modern first- 
class battleships of foreign Powers, is to court defeat in battle. 
Government returns periodically attribute to Great Britain a most 
satisfactory paper superiority over any two foreign nations; but the 
fact is, that this paper superiority is only shown by ranking as battle- 
ships vessels which are not really fit for the line-of-battle at all, by 
ignoring the differences between real and bogus quick-firing guns, 
and between muzzle-loaders and modern weapons; and by lump- 
ing together those ships which are capable of using their secondary 
armaments in action, and those which are not. 

I will not deal at length with the often debated question of the re- 
armament and modernisation of our older ironclads, such as the 
Superb, Téméraire, Sultan, Hercules, Monarch, Swiftsure, and Auda- 
cious. The Admiralty declares, with regard to most of these, that 
modernisation and re-armament with recent guns cannot, for various 
reasons, be attempted. I will confine myself to replying that the 
‘Germans have successfully modernised and re-armed their Aaiser and 
Deutschland, which date from 1874, and are doing the same with their 
Konig Wiihelm, which dates from 1868 ; and that the Austrians have 
modernised and re-armed their Tegetthoff, which is now probably the 
fastest and most formidable central-battery battleship in existence. 
What others have done we surely can do. It would be no small 
shame to Great Britain if, in war, her ships of the sixties and seven- 
ties met their German contemporaries, and were beaten merely because 
they had not been brought up to date. I undertake to say that if 
Sir William White and his subordinates do not see their way to 
modernising these vessels, there are other constructors who will easily 
perform the task. Of course the expense would be considerable. On 
the other hand, the gain would be immense; for we should have 
efficient ships in lieu of dummies. 

In yet another direction the Admiralty has shown itself remiss in 
keeping abreast of modern naval progress. The experiences of the 
Chino-Japanese war show that the existence of large masses of wood- 
work above the water-line of a warship is fatal to her efficiency in 
action. Fire is certain to break out, and even when it does not im- 

peril the life of the vessel, it occasions so much smoke, panic, and 
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confusion, as to almost entirely neutralise her powers of offence. In 
the construction of new ships, this truth has to some extent, though 
by no means completely, been recognised and acted on ; but the ships 
of three years old and upwards, constituting the bulk of the navy, 
remain practically as they were in the days prior to the battle of 
Hai-yun-Tau. Foreign nations have not been equally slow to move. 
They have taken vast quantities of woodwook out of most of their 
ships, and have substituted aluminium, steel, and similar uninflam- 
mable materials. There is no excuse for our inaction. The heads of 
the German Admiralty are not able to convince their constituents 
that a powerful German navy is all-important to the existence of the 
Empire, and it is notorious that they experience the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining supplies even for the most necessary works and improve- 
ments. The same is the case with the heads of the Navy Department 
in the United States, and with the naval authorities in Austria- 
Hlungary. We, on the other hand, have all long ago admitted that 
unless the British Empire is to collapse, the British navy must be 
absolutely beyond the reach of rivalry; and we have times out of 
number poured forth money like water in hopes of securing the 
desired degree of efficiency, while we are prepared ungrudgingly to 
pour forth as much more, if it be shown that what we have done 
and are doing is not enough. Yet Germany, America, and Austria- 
Hungary manage, in many small but weighty matters, to keep 
ahead of us, and to preserve in the material of their navies a 
higher degree of relative efficiency than we secure in our fleet." 

It must not be imagined, because there have been recent scandals 
in the United States, that our ships are necessarily better armoured 
than those of our cousins. In the Department at Washington 
there are scores of keen young heads whose intellects are always 
bent upon attaining the best possible results, and who are officially 
encouraged to do so. Competition is closer, and perhaps also less 
scrupulous, there than here, among contractors and furnishers of 
supplies. The plate-maker, therefore, has not only to face unusu- 
ally searching professional criticisms, but also to face the ordeal of 
such trials and snares as the jealousy of his trade rivals may set in 
his path. Here, in England, I allow, the official tests are severe ; 
but there is nothing behind them. Naval officers, beyond those 
specially concerned in the tests, are not encouraged to offer criti- 
cisms or suggestions; and rival makers do not generally deem it 
consistent with their dignity to meddle in the matter. 

The contractors may be right; but the official repression of the 


(1) Take, for further example, the late adoption of the 8-2 in. and 9°4 in. quick-firing 
guns, and of arrangements for burning liquid fuel, by the German Navy ; and American 
activity in the development of submarine navigation, of systems of range-finding, and 
of processes for increasing the resistance of armour plates. 
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young naval officer is wrong, and I believe that it works immense 
evil throughout the service. Of course I shall be told that the young 
naval officer is not repressed—that, indeed, no naval officer who is 
obviously animated by intelligence and zeal is repressed by authority. 
Yet this is absolutely inaccurate. I might, if it would serve any 
good turn, mention the names of officers who have been officially 
repressed, and the name of at least one who has been still more harshly 
dealt with in connection with words uttered, or intended to be 
uttered, at the Royal United Service Institution. The Institution 
ostensibly exists for, among other objects, the discussion of Service 
questions and the improvement of professional knowledge; but my 
lords do not in practice permit officers of little or medium seniority 
to contribute to the proper utilisation of the Institution for those 
objects. If A., a lieutenant, has been asked by the Council to read a 
paper on strategy or organization, he is expected to submit to his 
hierarchical superior a draft of what he has to say; and he knows 
beforehand that unless his observations be mere platitudes or vapid 
generalisations, he will be forbidden to deliver them upon pain of 
official anathema. 

I have special opportunities for observing the evil effects of the 
British system ; for it happens that besides having the honour of 
membership of the Royal United Service Institution, I belong to 
some foreign service organizations of similar kind. In England, 
owing to the traditional jealousy and wrong-headed conservatism of 
the Admiralty, the younger officers are almost speechless on the most 
important of questions. Their fire, energy, fresh knowledge, and 
green imagination contribute little or nothing to the general profes- 
sional stock which ought to be produced and stored at Whitehall. 
If they speak at all, they do so in fear of the results, unless, in- 
deed, they be content merely to echo those who have gone before 
them. Abroad, on the other hand, and especially in America, the 
ease is altogether different. The United States Government does 
everything to encourage the usefulness of the Naval Institute at 
Annapolis, and many of the most brilliant papers in its Proceedings 
are contributed by ensigns and lieutenants. It is true that the In- 
stitute at Annapolis is not a place for talking, whereas the Royal 
United Service Institution is. I wish that the difference in this 
respect were removed. In America the papers are not read, but, 
after having been approved as worthy of the distinction, are circu- 
lated in print. The discussion on them, likewise, is not read, but 
circulated. Thus there are no ill-considered comments, no unneces- 
sary verbiage, no hasty commitments. And I do not hesitate to 
say that the Proceedings of the Annapolis Institute reach a normal 
high level of sound sense and. careful deduction, such as is very 
seldom indeed attained by the attenuated and diffuse verbal dis- 
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cussions at the meetings of the corresponding organization in 
England. 

The young and keen naval officer needs encouragement elsewhere 
than at the Royal United Service Institution. And this brings me to 
the general subject of education and promotion. 

I have said elsewhere, and I say here, that the British naval officer 
is worse educated than the naval officer of Germany, the United 
States, Austria, and, perhaps France, Italy, and Russia. It is not his 
fault; it is the fault of the system which produces him. As raw 
material, he is better than the naval officer of most countries ; he is 
often, within certain narrowly-defined limits, a practical man of the 
best type. But he very seldom possesses, in addition to special practical 
knowledge of a few subjects, that broad education which renders a 
man fit to assume high responsibilities, and to represent with credit 
the interests of his country. The situation is disgraceful, not neces- 
sarily to the officer, but to the Admiralty. The Army has shown long 
ago that as an organization, and a fighting machine, it is better as an 
open, than it ever was as a close corporation. It has also shown that 
a system of stiff competitive examinations for admission, and of 
examinations for promotion, has vastly improved its quality ; and that 
the force has gained in every way by the application of the rules which 
make an officer’s advancement largely dependent upon his energy, 
reading, and hard work, and which have the effect of ridding the 
service of idle and inefficient characters. But the Navy, still largely 
a close corporation, jogs on in the old way. Youngsters are caught, 
veneered in the Britannia with a thin layer of technical knowledge, 
sent to sea ere they have received any general education worthy of a 
gentleman, and launched upon a difficult career long before they are 
out of their teens, or have the least ballast and worldly experience. 
Such serious examinations as have to be passed are all over while the 
officer is still a youth; indeed, even these examinations are in some 
eases notoriously rendered farcical by interest and favouritism. The 
result too often is that a naval officer’s general education stops at about 
fifteen ; and that even his serious technical education, very frequently, 
ceases soon after he has become a lieutenant. ‘There is perhaps no 
particular reason why he should not carry on both, to some extent, on 
his own account and for the love of them ; but on the other hand there 
is no reason why he should. Energy, proficiency, learning, and merit 
alone will not, he is aware, secure his advancement; while he knows 
that interest, with or without much merit, will do it, and that quickly. 
If, therefore, he have interest, he will not need conspicuous merit ; and 
unless he have interest, merit will avail him little. Why, therefore, 
should be bestir himself ? 

' The remedies for this state of things ‘are, among others, (1) admis- 
sion to the Navy up to at least eighteen or nineteen years: (2) open 
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competition, without nomination, for admission : (3) a process of early 
weeding out useless or undesirable characters by the votes of their 
fellow officers, subject to strict regulations: (4) a rigid process of 
advancement by merit throughout all commissioned ranks, examination 
as well as good officer-like conduct being a necessary qualification : 
(5) permanent special pay for special knowledge of any kind, sub- 
ject to its being up to a certain standard : (6) improved advantages 
as to leave, particularly for the purpose of studying abroad: and (7) 
somewhat better pensions than are now given to officers who have to 
retire on the score of age only. 

In fact, every young officer ought to be able to say to himself: “ I 
know that if I live, and if I succeed in demonstrating that I am a 
fitter man than my contemporaries, I shall, while still in my prime, 
rise to the highest ranks ; and I know also that, if I be well qualified, 
yet not perhaps at the head of my contemporaries, I shall, nevertheless, 
as regards both promotion and pension, get just what my merits 
deserve—no more and no less.” At present no naval officer can say 
that. He is like a straw on the stream ; his course is beyond his con- 
trol. The existing system permits the best possible officer to come to 
naught, and the very indifferent officer indeed to become a full admiral. 
It is impossible for a Service, governed on such principles, to be what 
it should be ; and the British Service is not yet what it should be, and 
what it might, and, I fervently believe, soon will be, provided that a 
great war does not overwhelm us ere we set our house somewhat 
in order. 

The Admiralty has of late made considerable successive additions 
to the personnel of the Navy ; but in this matter, as in the matter of 
the recent additions to the material, it has, it seems to me, paid more 
regard to the mere quantity of the numerical increase than to any- 
thing else. We have now so many scores more ships, and so many 
thousands more men than we had, say, in 1885; and the authorities 
point to the figures, and demand triumphantly, “ Have we not done 
well?” The thoughtless man in the street is apt to answer : “ Yes,” 
without reservation ; yet reservations—and those of a very radical 
character—must be made. It is not enough to add men tomen. An 
Admiralty, which claims in these days to have effected improvements 
and reforms, with due regard to real economy and to relatively 
heightened efficiency, must show not merely that it has added so 
many heads to the personne/, but also that the new heads and the old 
heads are better fitted for their work, and are treated upon more 
reasonable principles, than in the past; for an essential feature of an 
efficient naval service is, that the men composing it shall be contented, 
as well as highly trained and numerous. 

Now, the lower deck of the Royal Navy is, as a rule, long-suffering, 
and honourably averse from inconvenient agitation ; and we hear very 
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little of its grievances. Yet there is one ancient and unreformed evil, 
which not only strikes at the contentment, but also, I am convinced, 
obstructs the efficiency of the bluejacket, and which would, long ago, 
have been corrected, had the efforts of the Admiralty been aimed less 
at giving paper satisfaction to an easily-gulled public, than at taking 
serious measures for the improvement of the Service. 

The evil is the scale of dietary, and the arrangement of the men’s 
meals. A boy, upon joining the Service, is offered “free rations,” and 
specified rates of pay. He is not told: “ The rations supplied to you 
gratuitously will not be sufficient for your reasonable needs, and you 
will be driven to supplement them by purchasing necessaries out of 
your pay”; yet he ought to be so informed, for the facts are sub- 
stantially as 1 have stated them. Butter is surely a reasonable need. 
It is not supplied, and, if consumed, has to be purchased. Potatoes 
are surely a reasonable need. They are not supplied, and if consumed, 
have to be purchased. Cocoa and tea are supplied, but there is no 
provision of milk, either fresh or preserved, for use with them. In 
fact, the “ free rations ” are both insufficient and monotonous. At sea 
they can be supplemented only by means of articles purchased from 
the ship’s canteen, and here another evil arises. The canteens, I 
believe, without exception, are conducted at a profit, so that the blue- 
jacket customers of them have no opportunity of purchasing to the 
best possible advantage. The profits go as a rule, I admit, to benefit 
the ship’s company as a whole; but that only very slightly mitigates 
the wrong. The seaman of to-day who is in nominal enjoyment of 
“free rations,’ should undoubtedly have included in them such things 
as butter, potatoes, and milk, as well, I think, as such cheap and whole- 
some accessories as jams. If the canteen existed only for the supply 
of mere luxuries, there would be no objection to it; but there is a very 
grave objection to its existence for the supply of necessaries, the cost 
of which is eventually stopped out of the men’s pay. The bluejacket, 
to be efficient, must be well fed; and to be contented, must receive a 
fair net wage. If we left him his wage without unnecessary deduc- 
tions, and give him a scale of dietary suited to the atmosphere of the 
nineteenth instead of the eighteenth century, the increased cost to the 
country, in these days of cheap provisions, would be ridiculously small, 
and the general gain would be considerable. Moreover, since it is 
now easy to preserve meat, and even vegetables, fresh, by means of 
refrigerating machinery, such as is to be found in every modern liner, 
the bluejacket should be given fresh food as his normal, instead of as 
his harbour dietary only. There is no doubt that fresh meat is much 
more wholesome and nourishing than salt. 

The timing of the meals also requires alteration. It is usual for 
breakfast to be piped between 4.30 and 6.30 a.m.; dinner between 
11.30 and 12.30; and supper at about 5 p.m. Generally speaking, 
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therefore, the bluejacket has no official meal whatsoever during about 
twelve hours out of every twenty-four. This is a very bad arrange- 
ment for an able-bodied and hard-working man, whose duties require 
him to be up at all sorts of hours, and may be regarded as never 
ending. Even a field labourer, who may count upon a good night’s 
rest, would scarcely remain fit for his work, if he eat nothing between 
tea-time and breakfast-time. A fourth meal—a real supper—should 
be conceded. 

The Admiralty is also understood to plume itself upon the atten- 
tion which it has paid, and still more upon the attention which it is 
about to pay, to the Royal Naval Reserve. I do not pretend to 
know what scheme of reform is in preparation under the superin- 
tendence of that most able administrator, Admiral E. H. Seymour, 
but I cannot help feeling that no reforms will be of much value 
unless the Admiralty and all naval officers frankly recognise that men 
of the Reserve must not, until they have received something like the 
training of regular bluejackets, be expected to be the equals of regular 
bluejackets. I have heard and read the most ridiculous complaints 
upon this score. Officers have grumbled at the inefficiency of the 
Reserve, and Special Correspondents have echoed the words, until 
absolute bad blood has been created between the auxiliaries and the 
regulars. What I have seen of the Reserves convinces me, however, 
that, as a rule, they have profited to the full by the meagre oppor- 
tunities hitherto given them ; and that if they be inefficient for work 
as bluejackets in ships of war, it is almost entirely because the 
Admiralty has omitted to give them proper facilities for training. A 
few of the old training-ships have in recent years given place to 
modern third-class cruisers, but the majority of the antiquated vessels, 
and nearly all the old batteries, many of them still without a breech- 
loading, much less a quick-firing gun in them, remain; and men 
trained with such obsolete material must of necessity be all at sea 
when they are pitchforked for a month into a Majestic or a Blenheim. 
The training given ought to be exclusively of a modern character. A 
Reserve, trained otherwise, will never be a satisfactory one, and will 
always occupy an invidious and unworthy position. 

The Admiralty knows quite well that, should the country ever be 
engaged in a naval war, the supply of fuel to the fleets will become a 
question of the highest possible moment, and one most difficult to 
solve. If we send a fleet to sea, say, on a Monday, that fleet will, if 
it is to retain its full efficiency, begin to need coal on the following 
Wednesday or Thursday. Our arrangements for the mobilisation of 
fleets are very far from perfect. The complete mobilisation of last 
year’s Special Service Squadron, for example, took twelve days, 
whereas it ought to have been accomplished in three or four, at most. 
But our arrangements for the mobilisation of fleets are models of per- 
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fection in comparison with our arrangements for supplying them at 
short notice with coal. We have no regular coaling officers and staff. 
We have no such thing as a steam collier in the Navy; and we have 
no machinery for making good the deficit in a hurry. We should 
have to appoint coaling officers, and, having taken up suitable colliers, 
should have to fit them with Temperley transporters, or similar gear, 
and then send them to Cardiff and other coaling ports to load ; and 
even when we had done all this, we should possess only colliers so slow 
that they would be quite unable to keep up with modern fleets, and 
would probably fall an easy prey to the cruisers of an enterprising 
enemy, while our fleets, unless they could spare time to proceed to a 
port, might starve for lack of fuel. 

This is a great danger, and one which ought to be promptly 
remedied. ‘There are numbers of retired captains or rear-admirals 
from among whom an energetic and intelligent Superintendent of 
Coaling could be appointed. Such an officer ought to have under him 
a small permanent staff, including all the officers who, in recent 
manoeuvres, have had experience of coaling duties; and it should be 
his business to know how to lay his hands at an instant’s notice upon 
men capable of coaling men-of-war; for the crews of warships would 
in wartime be probably too worn out to be fit to coal their own 
vessels. But this is not all. The Admiralty ought, to have fast 
colliers of its own, capable of keeping up with, and even of out-steam- 
ing a squadron of cruisers. One of these might be built to carry 
6,000, 8,000 or even 10,000 tons of coal; and a craft of the kind not 
only would be invaluable to an admiral commanding a fleet, but 
would, it is quite likely, give him success instead of failure in his 
strategical combinations. 

I have dealt with some few among very many points upon which, in 
my humble estimation, the Admiralty is pursuing the wrong way with 
the Navy. Many of my suggestions might be followed out without the 
expenditure of more money than is ordinarily devoted to naval pur- 
poses ; the carrying out of none of them would, comparatively speaking, 
be very costly. We are accustomed to spend a million sterling on a 
battleship, and to ask no questions. If, with halfas facile a habit, we 
occasionally spent half a million on real naval reforms, I believe that 
more true good would be effected. Of course, we still want battle- 
ships, and cruisers, and men as well, besides the reforms; but, as I 
said at first, reforms are now even more pressing than new construc- 
tions and increased personnel. We run risk of reaching the point 
when we shall have created a machine which we have not the power 
to utilise. To satisfactorily meet that difficulty is the great naval 
necessity of the present time. 

Wm. Lairp Crowes (“ Navticus.” 
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As in Greek literature there are three distinct schools of Comedy, so 
in our own it is right to make distinctions in the idea of the comic 
between Shakespeare, Wycherley, Congreve, and Sheridan, and, at 
all events, keep separate our versions of French esprit and the native 
English humour. By the average man of the world in Rome, Plautus 
was preferred to Terence, for no other reason apparently than because 
Plautus made his audience shake with laughter, whereas the imitator 
of Menander produced that internal ripple of pleasure which needs no 
physical counterpart. But it is always an open question what are the 
precise characteristics of the comic spirit, nor ought we justly to blame 
a man who will believe that it includes burlesque elements any more 
than we should think it a mistake to identify the higher comedy with 
humour. There is a clear difference between the two conceptions. 
If the comic aspect of things be nothing else but the humorous 
recognition of contradictions and inconsistencies, then it will always 
be true that tragedy commences as soon as the curtain falls on the 
comedy. But if, on the other hand, in a perfectly reasonable desire 
to preserve the essence of laughter, we appreciate the note of airy 
whimsicality, of fantastic conceit, of playful and debonnair mirth, our 
comedy will be a lighter thing, not so much dependent on philosophic 
reflexion as on quick perceptiveness and wit. 

It seems necessary to understand the precise kind of comedy we are 
speaking about, because Mr. Pinero and Mr. George Meredith be- 
tween them have, no doubt quite unwittingly, been the cause of much 
critical confusion. It is an odd coincidence that Mr. Meredith’s 
“ Essay on Comedy ” should have been republished just before The 
Princess and the Butterfly was produced on the stage. Every one 
knows that the essay in question was read to the London Institution 
as long ago as 1877; perhaps it would be hardly unjust to add that 
the conditions of dramatic construction were never an especial object of 
Mr. Meredith’s study. He takes Moliére to be the incarnation of the 
comic spirit, in which few would be disinclined to agree with him ; 
but he also accepts Moliére’s plays as the eternal type of comedy—a 
far more debatable proposition. In the reign of Louis XIV., as 
Mr. Meredith justly remarks, there was concentrated in Paris a 
society singularly rich in representative types—“ vociferous quacks 
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and snapping dukes, hypocrites, posturers, extravagants, pedants, 
rose-pink ladies and mad grammarians, sonneteering marquises, high- 
flying mistresses, plain-minded maids, interthreading as in a loom, 
noisy as at a fair.” Every infirmity which Moliére desired to laugh 
at, every vice he wished to lash, was there before his eyes in the 
Parisian microcosm, nor could it ever be said that his characters were 
far-fetched, extravagant, or unreal, because every type existed for the 
choosing. ‘These, be it observed, were special and accidental con- 
ditions, and yet out of them Mr. Meredith frames his theory. For 
the true comedy, he thinks, we must have a social life in which, while 
the middle class are the judges, the upper classes set the fashions ; 
we must have a civilisation in which the woman is the equal of the 
man, or, at all events, educated to bear her part in the eternal battle 
of the sexes; and the comedy has to supply, with much pleasant 
ridicule of the artificialities and the extravagances, the judicious 
common-sense opinion which belongs, as a matter of right, to the 
judicious commonplace middle class. To be able to laugh at the 
exquisite ladies, or at the pedantic ladies, or the ladies of the higher 
culture, you must not belong to their charmed circle, but stand out- 
side it—just in the same spirit as the average man derides the glutton 
or the miser, and feels that the attitude of the misanthrope is wanting 
in humour. Thus Céliméne, the brilliant and witty worldling, 
Alceste, the pessimist, Harpagon and Tartuffe, become to Mr. 
Meredith the only true moulds in which the comic spirit can be 
framed, the perennial exemplars of that comedy which he declares to 
be “the fountain of sound sense.” 

Now, the first thing to be said of all drama is that it must corre- 
spond with the spirit of its time, and that it therefore has no fixed 
exemplar or perpetual mould. The unities of time and place 
belong naturally to the classical drama because of the circumstances 
under which the Athenian populace saw across a wilderness of 
seats a distant stage on which the actors had to speak through 
masks in order to be heard. Naturally the drama had to be of a 
statuesque type. But no sooner did clever artificers begin to design 
a change of scenery than these unities themselves commenced to 
disappear. The drama of statuesque passion gave way to that of 
subtle suggestiveness and psychological variety. Such facts are 
obvious, but the deductions from them are not always observed. 
Over and over again in dramatic history the innovator is told that he 
does not know the grammar of his art. Clearly Shakespeare did not 
know the grammar of his art from the point of view of pedantic 
and classically minded critics like Ben Jonson; but fortunately he 
knew something much better and more valuable—he knew his 
audience and was able to interpret his age. In a period wherein 
emotion was easy because a nation had begun to understand and be 
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proud of its destiny, when big exploits were the daily food of ener- 
getic minds—a rhetorical age, in some aspects, because the thermo- 
meter of national life stood high—Shakespeare dealt with large 
themes, with splendid passions, with kingly crimes, just as Christopher 
Marlowe did before him. Tamburlaine the Great must have been 
a shock to critics, but it was nevertheless the source of much of the 
historical drama. ‘The people were rough, lusty, vigorous, the race 
was alive. ‘The comedy, however, which such a nation would accept 
would hardly be Moliére’s idea. Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream or As You Like It triumphantly denies the Meredithian 
definition of comedy as the incarnation of common sense. 

It follows that almost the only thing we can say about true comedy 
is that it should please the people to whom it is addressed and make 
them laugh. The odd point is that it should never have struck the 
precisians who believe in the grammar of art—by which they do not 
mean merely technique, but spirit and form—that there are many 
different ways of making people laugh. The idea of the devil being 
whacked on the back made our forefathers laugh ; Judas Iscariot, 
attempting to hang himself on a tree which only reaches his shoulder 
blades, even now makes the peasants laugh in the Oberammergau play. 
There is a national laughter too—a laughter of the Frenchman, 
which is not quite like that either of the Italian or the Spaniard, still 
less like that of the German or the Englishman. But, above all, there 
is « distinction between the physical and the intellectual forms, the 
titillation of the senses and the happy internal chuckle of the intel- 
lectually amused. In our own time it has come to be assumed, it is 
difficult to say why, that the only proper form of post-prandial 
laughter is the farce. Probably the reason lies in the very word post- 
prandial, for the farce is, no doubt, a kindly friend to the digestive 
processes. The fashionable audiences of Charles II.’s time liked a 
wealth of more or less indecent intrigue, a prodigality of indelicate 
allusions. The stalls and the dress circle in the Victorian era do not 
go quite so far as their progenitors, but they work on much the same 
lines. They laugh at the French defiance of conventional ethics ; 
they are not so well equipped to laugh at French esprit. Still, in their 
more thoughtful moods, even a generation which is apt to call a farce 
by the name of comedy must know that the humour of things, the 
fantastic aspects of the world, while they do not produce broad grins, 
yet form a pleasurable entertainment of a distinct and, in some cases, 
an exquisite type. 





II. 


When Mr. Aubrey Tanqueray, to the consternation of his friends, 
announced his determination of marrying an only too remarkable 
woman, it was urged in his defence that he had attained the age of 
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forty, and that this was /’dge critique. The problem as to what men 
do when they are forty is taken up afresh in Mr. Pinero’s The Princess 
and the Butterfly. It is, indeed, extended into an inquiry as to what 
women as well as men do when they have reached the criticalage. So 
far as the male sex is concerned, every one knows that it is a hard 
matter to prognosticate what may happen to a man when he is 
entering the middle period of his life. He may marry a lady of the 
pavement as Mr. Aubrey Tanqueray did. He may feel himself 
enamoured of his housekeeper or his cook. Or, more dangerous still, 
he may fall desperately in love with a girl in her teens. Whatever 
may be the precise character of his folly, it would be hardly untrue to 
say that every man has a romance in middle age, generally a stupid 
one, in the course of which he loses the sympathy of his friends and no 
small measure of his own self-respect. What a lady does when she 
too feels that her youth is lost is a still more incalculable problem if it 
were not for the fact that the feminine imagination is more strictly 
circumscribed than the male. The woman, for instance, knows when 
she is well off, which a man rarely does; she has a comfortable and 
catlike hatred of changing her home, an irrepressible disinclination to 
undertake new projects and accept the pressure of novel conditions, 
Still there are many cases like that of the Princess Pannonia—who had, 
moreover, the definite excuse of a wasted youth, of opportunities lost 
or misapplied. When one has been rather the nurse than the wife of 
an aged invalid, one may well be pardoned for seeking “ fresh woods 
and pastures new.” The death of the Prince, which set the Princess 
free, seemed at once a relief and a mockery—a relief because the time 
has come for other experiments, « mockery because the lady is only too 
conscious of her fortieth year. 

Mr. Pinero’s comedy, with these contrasted figures of a middle- 
aged Sir George Lamorant, once known as “the butterfly,” and a 
middle-aged Princess Pannonia, for a long time inaccessible to the 
world in the castle of Mornavitza, is thus, in one aspect of it at all 
events, a study of /’dge critique. Being a comedy it is a great deal 
more than this, or perhaps we should rather say it is not a study at 
all, but a humorous transcript from a possible but slightly fantastic 
experience. The charm of it is that it is an essay in a new genre, not 
so much a play as an extended foot-note or excursus on the humours 
of social life. The point should be emphasized, because it seems to 
explain the attitude of astonished annoyance which some of the 
critics have assumed. No one quite likes novelty in the realm 
of art, because it is a challenge to the innate conservatism of, the 
critical spirit, and lays on the critic the unpleasant task of getting 
a new perspective, adjusting himself to an unfamiliar point of view. 
The very notion of a five-act comedy is an offence to those who 


have been accustomed to see the modern farcical comedy in only 
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three acts. The whole thing is so pleasantly familiar on the old 
lines—the preparation of the imbroglio in the first act, increasing 
complication in the second, explanation in the third, and the restoration 
of conjugal amenities as the curtain falls. People know where they 
are with an author who treats them in this fashion; inasmuch as the 
explanation has long been foreseen, they can be putting their opera 
cloaks on their shoulders in preparation for a departure which miss°s 
no incidents worth seeing. Perhaps this explains why Mr. Pinero in 
his second act makes his fashionable ladies on their return from the 
theatre remark with some justifiable querulousness that they had 
actually been asked to sit out a five-act play. 

The Princess and the Butterfly has nothing in common with this 
metropolitan idea of comedy. If we take one of the best-constructed 
specimens of the usual type, say that admirable play, The Case of 
Rebellious Susan, by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, we shall be able to 
measure the interval which separates Mr. Pinero’s comedy from its 
predecessors. ‘The author has taken a very large canvas to begin 
with, because he wants to sketch all kinds of characters and re- 
produce the passing panorama of life. He does not care whether his 
personages fall out of the play after the second act like the St. 
Roches, or appear for the first time in the third act like Sir Robert 
Chicheley, or only have three words to speak like Kara Pasha. 
“They come like shadows, so depart,” these dramatis persone, each 
with a characteristic note of its own, but only hovering round the 
edge of the plot. Plot, strictly speaking, there is none. We go on 
with easy garrulity through the five acts ; a garrulity, however, which 
is never meaningless, as we discover when we get to the end, and ever 
and anon lit up with flashes of polished wit. It is the style which is 
so conspicuous in The Princess and the Butterfly, so admirable in its 
directness, so replete with intellectual charm, so “ distinguished ” 
from a literary standpoint. Clever as the dialogue is, it is always 
dramatic dialogue, designed to aid the theatrical effect, with no 
suspicion of purple passages of fine writing. Mr. Pinero may 
deliberately have attempted a new kind of play, but he never forgets 
his technique. Once again he proves himself the most accomplished 
stage writer of our time. 

Princess Pannonia, then, a lady who has passed the most precious 
years of her life either shut up in the castle of Mornavitza or con- 
veying her husband to and from his annual baths, wakes up in her 
house in Park Lane to the consciousness that her husband’s death 
has made her a free woman. Even freedom has its limitations, 


and the liberty of those who have reached their qguarantaine is not 
that of young people of twenty. The whole of the first act is de- 
signed to bring home to the Princess Pannonia this melancholy truth. 
It is a sad world which she encounters on her fortieth birthday, not 
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because she has any lack of congratulatory friends, but because 
they each and all, with unconscious cruelty, serve to reveal to her 
unpalatable facts. Sir George Lamorant above all, whose brother 
she was very nearly marrying in the good old days, repeats to her 
the secret apprehensions of her own thoughts. For he too has dis- 
covered that London and Paris are full of ‘ tombstones,” the mournful 
memorials of men and things that have passed away. The mutual 
confessions of these two form comedy of the best type, because both 
of them look so absurdly young. The Princess, when she confesses 
to her years, belies the truth in every accent of her voice, in every 
line of her beautiful features, while George Lamorant, the quondam 
butterfly, is to all intents and purposes butterfly still. His locks 
may be beginning to silver, but his figure has defied the ravages of 
time. The point of the joke lies in their extreme youthfulness, 
for one knows beforehand how shallow is their pessimism, how 
hollow are the complaints with which each interprets the record 
of “Anno Domini.” And the point is emphasized, so far at 
least as the butterfly is concerned, in the second act. Sir George 
Lamorant, who, in a fit of purely superficial despair, proclaims the 
necessity of his going abroad, is invited to a farewell festival at 
the St. Roches’, where the jeunesse dorée are collected to bid him 
farewell. And what is the discovery which the audience make, 
and which Lamorant himself ought to make if his eyes were 
not blinded by his absurd premature despair? Nothing less than 
this: that the so-called young men are a great deal older than he is. 
There is Adrian Mylls, for instance, who wants “to return to the 
coarse, robust, elementary viciousness of our progenitors,” a Beau 
s3rummel out of his time, a mere survival of a happily forgotten age. 
There is Bartley Levan, who has a craze for toys with all the latest 
novelties from Paris and Vienna; and Percival Ord, with an idiotic 
and affected laugh ; and Charles Denstroude, with his rococo intrigue 
with a married woman. Young, forsooth! why, these boys are 
septuagenarians compared with George Lamorant! They have to 
find extraneous devices to keep up a pretence of mirth—hollow, sap- 
less adolescents, with an apology for a heart. or that, after all, is 
the old and familiar point—that age is not a matter of years, but a 
question of the heart. If sympathy and sentiment and emotion get 
withered, the man is indubitably old, even though he may have just 
left Oxford. I say nothing about the other characteristic of this 
second act, its satiric quality as a brilliant sketch of social smartness. 
Some things even the least observant spectators can scarcely miss, 
and no one who is privileged to witness the inner life or the domestic 
skeletons of the St. Roche household can help the conclusion that the 
writer of the comedy here and there dips his pen in Juvenalian gall. 
Perhaps it is less obvious that this second act materially helps the 
VOL. LXI. N.S, 3D 
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progress of the drama, and brings home to George Lamorant the 
lesson which he is so soon to apply, that a man is only as old as he 
feels. 

To the Princess the same lesson is brought home in explicit fashion 
in the third act. It was natural that these two, the superannuated 
butterfly and the middle-aged Princess, should begin by assuming 
that the best way to cure the sense of disillusion and regret which 
had invaded both their hearts was to become engaged to one another, 
and share in concert theircommon burden. But they are quickly 
undeceived : forty added to forty makes a somewhat tremendous total, 
but the same age conjoined with twenty or eighteen is by no mean so 
terrible. There is a stiff young gentleman called Edward Oriel, 
pedantic and awkward, with all the gaucheric of a university don, 
until he falls in love with the Princess Pannonia. Then comes the 
sudden change, the change which in different fashion the play illus- 
trates, the Medea-bath of youthfulness and sentimentality which 
exists for all love’s worshippers. In a delicate and beautifully- 
written scene the Princess discovers Mr. Edward Oriel’s secret, and 
betrays at the same moment her own adorable weakness :— 


Princess. You know you are attempting to lower yourself to the level of some 
of the dandies who flit about me here! How comes it you are found haunting 
the shops of the coifeur and the parfumeur? Why is your coat suddenly of the 
most modern mode? And why are you, as long as daylight countenances it, 
decorated with an orchid that must fill our poor butterfly, Sir George Lamorant, 
with envy ! Why is all this ? 

Epwarkp (blankly) Princess ! 

Princess. I will tell you. Because you are deceiving yourself. Because you 
are not the wise, sober person you pretend to be. Because you have, in the old, 
simple fashion, lost your foolish heart. Because you are young, young, young ! 

Epwarb (raising his head). And because you are beautiful ! 

Princess (with a graceful shrug of the shoulders, turning from him). Well, you 
see—— 

Epwarp (agitatedly). Yes, you are right. I—TI have been deceiving myself, 
and you. 

PRINCESS. No, not me. 

Epwarp (leaning his head upon his hands), Ah, Princess! Why, when I would 
appear to you older than my years, do you make a child of me? (Suddenly throw- 
ang h imself on his knees before her, clasping her hand and waist). I love you! ] 
love you! I love you! 

Princess (ler hand to her bosom—faintly). For mercy’s sake, don’t tell me 
like that. 

Epwarp. Forgive me! Forgive! 

PRINCESS Forgive vou (yee ldingly, her head drooping over his). Oh, heaven ! J 
would not have it otherwise! (There is a moment's silence, then they raise their 
heads and look: at each other.) 

Epwakp (/x wonderment). Princess ! 

(T wy rise, she quiltily. She leaves him. lu follows hu r.) 

Princess. Good night, Mr. Oriel. 

Epwarp. You would not have it otherwise } 
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Princess. Good night. 

Epwarp. Tell me—— 

Princess ( passionately). I have told you I am vain. You know how my life 
has been spent these twenty years past. My maturity is not the placid, dignified 
maturity it should be. There clings to me the aroma of stale girlhood. I admit 
that I have been fluttered, confused by your confession of love. (He seizes her hand.) 

Princess (releasing herself). But for your own future’s sake, if not for the 
sake of the remnant of self-respect I have left me, oh, please desist ! 

Epwarp. You will see me to-morrow ? 

(She wrings her hands.) 

Epwarp (taking up his hat and coat). To-morrow ? 

Princess. As——! 

Epwarp. Your lover! Your lover! 

Princess, No ; I cannot, will not, allow you to speak to me of love again. 
Let us forget—forget entirely. 

Epwarp. Forgive—— 

PRINCESS (standing before him with drooping head). It would appear strange to 
our friends, perhaps, were we to avoid each other suddenly ; but you must never 
remind me, by word or look, of this—to me—humiliating inierview. 


Sir George Lamorant’s discovery of his perennial youthfulness is 
achieved in another fashion. There is a young Italian girl, Fay 
Zuliani, supposed to be a child of his brother, in reality, however, no 
relation, for whom he discharges the duties of guardian and, so far as 
that is possible, moral preceptor. Fay Zuliani supplies to the comedy 
all its wildest, most fantastic, and least responsible elements. She is 
a born Bohemian, with early experience of country booths and circus 
rings, a delightfully frank but conscienceless fairy, with a polyglot 
language containing equal admixtures of Italian and English slang. 
It is always a keen satisfaction to every right principled man to play 
the part of a petty Providence and decide in autocratic fashion the 
destiny of those whom he has in charge. Nature generally defeats 
these benevolent schemes, because she has her own idea of the destined 
future of her favourites. Rarely has she defeated them more empha- 
tically than in the case of Fay Zuliani. George Lamorant is very 
anxious to interest the Princess Pannonia in his protégée, because, 
good worthy man, he thought it would be an excellent thing for her 
to possess such admirable guidance in life. The first time he succeeds 
in bringing the two together at the house of the St. Roches, he 
becomes embroiled with a fiery young Frenchman, Maxime Demailly, 
an incident which ends in a duel at the Bois de Vincennes. Once 
again in Paris, in the Princess Pannonia’s house in the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, he hopes to secure that amount of mutual sympathy 
between the elder and the younger woman which might end in a 
lasting friendship. But Fay Zuliani is bent upon going to a bal 
masque at the Opera House, in a costume not especially remarkable 
for its prudence or its good taste. George Lamorant, preparing to 
sally forth in the early morning light to fight his duel, finds Fay 
Auliani returning from her mad enterprise; and then, through all his 
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just indignation, her penitence, and her keen alarm at the prospect 
of the duel, arrives that fatal é¢claircissement, that open secret for the 
spectators of the drama, that Lamorant and Fay Zuliani are in love 
with each other. The scene is far more theatrical than the corre- 
sponding scene between the Princess and her boy lover, but it is 
equally clever, and for stage purposes even more effective. The girl, 
be it remembered, is in her absurd costume as a harlequin; the man 
is going out to meet his adversary in the Bois de Vincennes. And 
the early light of morning is making Fay Zuliani look haggard. 


Fay (turning her head towards the window, mechanically), Dawn— 

Sir G. (looking into her face steadily). How pale and haggard you are! Some 
of you women squander your beauty, as some gamblers do their money, for mere 
excitement. You are rich (with a ring of entreaty in his voice), but don’t play so 
recklessly, Fay. (Tenderly) You—you rascal ! 

(He gazes at her, lingeringly and silently, for a moment or two longer ; then he 
rouses himself, as if to shake off a spell, and moves away to the table, where he 
proceeds to enclose and seal his letter to the Princess.) 

Fay (faintly). Yen—ven are you going ! 

Sir G. Directly I have addressed and sealed this letter. 

Fay. My vindow does not look out on to de street. May I vatch you start 
from ’ere ! 

Sir G. (almost brusquely). Certainly, if you choose. 

Fay. Vy are you meeting Mr, Demailly ? 

Sir G. The quarrel arose out of his bringing a certain lady to Mrs. St. Roche’s 
—a lady I didn’t care to have you thrown with. 

Fay. To ’ave me thrown vit! Me! (Unsteadily) Oh, den I am de cause —— 

Sir G. No, no, It was an insult to every other decent woman present, of 
course. 

Fay. I remember. And I asked ’im to bring dat lady to Mrs. St. Roche’s box ! 
(Wringiny her hands.) Upon my vord, I thought she was very nice! Oh! oh! 

(He deposits his letter to the Princess in the table-drawer, looks aut his watch, and 
hurriedly places it in his pocket, and takes up his overcoat. She crosses and lays hei 
hands upon the coat to assist him.) 

Sir G. No, no. Please don’t. 

(She sinks on to the settee, burying her face in the cushion with a moan.) 

Sir G. (near her), Fay, Fay! I tell you that this meeting with M. Demailly 
is the merest farce, a stupid display to satisfy a vain young gentleman who has 
been cut across the shoulders. 

Fay (suddenly turning to him and clinging to him). ’Ark! Listen! I owe 
everything to you! all de ’appiness I ‘ave ever ’ad! You took me from Flavio— 
a dog's life, a beast’s life !—and tried to make de vorld like ’eaven to me. And 
ven you find out that I am not related to you any longer, you do not want to 
kick me back into de gutter. You tell me dis meeting vit Demailly is not’ing. 

Very vell den, I tell you dat if anyting ’appened to you now I should die—you 
*ear !—die! No, you are not related to me—but verever you are and verever [ am, 
T shall alvays be your servant, you understand—your servant, and you are my 
master. (/alling upon her knees and crouching at his feet.) I am grateful! Iam 
grateful—gratefal ! 

Sir G. (lifting her from the ground quickly). Fay! 

(She sobs and her head drops upon his breast. There is a pause.) 

Sir G, (in a strange voice). Iam late ; I must go. 

She slowly lifts her head. (Their eyes meet, and then their lips.) 
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Sir G. (drawing back quietly). I will wave my hand to you. 
(He takes up his hat and gloves, and, without looking at her again, goes out. She 
is standing at the open window, the light of the dawn upon her face, as the curtain 


Salls.) 


III. 


Such story as there is in the comedy—and perhaps it is a draw- 
back to Mr. Pinero’s drama that there should be so little—already 
stands revealed. The fifth act only gathers together the threads 
which at no time were in any danger of getting entangled. Never- 
theless, the whole scene at Fontenay-sous-Bois—where, in the midst 
of a dense overgrown orchard, the trees are in full blossom and the 
stage full of sunlight—is apparently open to misconception because of 
its slightness, its paucity of incident, its somewhat reckless skittish- 
ness. After all, the duel between George Lamorant and Demailly 
ended like a romance, for though George is wounded, it is Demailly 
who nurses him, and who, with full acknowledgments that he and not 
his adversary was in the wrong, brings him back to health and hap- 
piness. At Fontenay-sous-Bois every one is drunk with the sunlight 
and the flowers, a little off their heads with wonderful dreams of 
happiness and the perennial youthfulness of love. One of the 
characters, Lady Ringstead, who represents the ordinary common 
sense with which this play stands in violent contrast, points the moral 
just before the curtain descends. ‘“ Are you sane?”’ she asks, “ all 
of you, any of you? Are youreal? To me you appear like dream 
people, fantastic creatures.” So will Arcadia ever appear to the 
ordinary businesslike, worldly-wise creatures of iron habit and 
dignified morality who represent the judgment of the eternally wise 
and eternally dull middle class. Arcadia has laws of its own, like 
the Forest of Arden, like all Utopias, where every Jack finds the 
one predestined Jill, and the dream of the world within the world, 
the airy, ideal Eden, is never broken. If the Princess Pannonia loves 
her pedantic boy, then so did Titania love her Attic weaver; and if 
George is untouched by the mature charms of the lady more or less 
coeval with him, and turns in preference to the tricksy extravagances 
of Fay Zuliani—well, sc too Orlando loved his Ganymede despite 
her wayward disguise. The comedy would not be that which it pre- 
tends to be if it did not leave us at last in the land of the lotos-eater, 
where it is always afternoon. Why else should Mr. Pinero, with 
humorous deference to our moral and social platitudes, call his play 
The Fantastics 2? And if we still miss the moral which stares us in 
the face, it is emphasised by an absurd old couple, Sir Robert 
Chicheley and his wife, who, finding themselves in the orchard at 
Fontenay-sous-Bois, imprint a kiss on each other’s lips under the 
trees—as their tribute to undying romance. To quarrel with this last 
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act is to ignore the very conditions, the real characteristics of Mr. 
Pinero’s comedy. Here and there it touches the ordinary levels of 
life—for indeed it is of the essence of the comic idea to find that all 
prudential maxims, wise saws, and modern instances fail helplessly in 
the attempt to guard the human heart against folly. But the essence 
of the comedy lies not here ; its real mise-en-scéne is not Park Lane 
nor the Champs Elys¢ées, but a bright world of fadeless hopes bathed 
in a light which never was on sea or land. This is not comedy in 
Moliére’s sense, but it is in Shakespeare’s. Think of that woman of 
forty, the Princess Pannonia, become through sheer force of juvenile 
spirits a mad hilarious girl, with her hair flowing down to her waist, 
who rushes in just before the curtain descends, repeating her Hun- 
garian chant—ZJfju érékké a szerelin ! “ Love isever young!” Yes, 
Love is ever young—and the world is not a bad place for that very 
reason, Whatever the wiseacres may say. 

It is odd to observe the circulation of ideas. Last year a daily 
newspaper began a correspondence on the age of love. This year 
there are a series of works which, from their different standpoints, are 
occupied with precisely the same subject. Mr. Le Gallienne depicts a 
young man who has passed his youth setting forth with innocent and 
childlike mind in quest of the Golden Girl. Almost simultaneously 
Mr. Thomas Hardy reproduces an old study of his which he calls 
The Well-Beloved, or as it originally stood, The Pursuit of the Well- 
Beloved. Primarily, perhaps, intended as a romantic illustration of 
the mood of the Platonic Philosopher ever enamoured of the idea of 
beauty, the book deals with the history of Jocelyn VPierston, whose 
vagrant and beauty-smitten temperament permits him to fall in love 
with mother, daughter, and grand-daughter, three successive genera- 
tions of blossoming womanhood. Then M. Paul Bourget, in his new 
collection of stories called Recommencements, gives us his little study 
of L’ Age de ? Amour, in which a literary man of many years, “ Pierre 
Fauchery, le célébre romancier,”’ finds himself so attracted by the 
charms of a beautiful young girl in her teens that he has to fly from 
the scene of the dangerous temptation. And now in the last place Mr. 
Pinero produces on the stage The Princess and the Butterfly, with the 
strange adventures of Sir George Lamorant and the Princess Pannonia, 
and the development of their respective fates. Throughout, the 
theme is the same—/dge de amour, Page de amour! Novelist, essayist, 
dramatist, come to the same conclusion. There is no age which limits 
the happy tyranny of love, because it belongs to a transcendental sphere 
and stands outside the conditions of time. 


W. L. Courtney. 














RUSSIA ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


From time to time I have been privileged to draw attention to the 
Eastern Question in the pages of the Forrniauriy Review from that 
standpoint which it is the custom for those who are unequipped with 
any contrary argument to dub Little Englandism. The Little Eng- 
landism which I have persistently advocated for upwards of seventeen 
years (ever since the war of 1877-78) is now not only clearly within 
the range of practical politics, but is within measurable distance of 
being the only policy which this country can pursue, if it wishes to 
avoid some vast and irremediable blunder. It is impossible to con- 
tradict the fact that, since the days when I was generally belaboured 
as a madman, or held up to ridicule as a Naval man sufficiently unpa- 
triotic to wish to see Russia at Constantinople, an enormous number 
of perfectly rational persons, in and out of Parliament and of every 
shade of political opinion, have come to hold the same view. It is safe 
to assert that these views are certainly entertained by all those who 
have studied the Eastern Question with reference to its bearing 
on the responsibilities, yearly growing in immensity, with which 
the British Empire is burdened, as apart from the lesser consideration 
of our supremacy in the single sea of the Mediterranean. Not, ex 
passant, that it is admitted that our supremacy in those waters is 
virtually destroyed by the presence of Russia on the Bosphorus (for 
such is not the case), but that, conceding the greater difficulty we 
should have in asserting our power in those waters, the question forces 
itself on us that, with the rapid increase of foreign navies which is 
taking place all over the world, we shall have a good deal more to do 
outside the Mediterrancan than can be managed by our existing sea 
strength, in the event of some powerful European coalition against us. 
Apart from sentiment, and that still more deadly mistake of con- 
tinuing to do a thing because it has become « tradition, it is impossible 
to discover why England should, after years “of having money on 
the wrong horse,” * be practically bolstering up the Ottoman Empire. 

That Russia is absolutely certain to possess Constantinople within a 
few years is admitted by all persons living in the Levant. Every 
ordinarily well-informed person in Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonica, 
or even in Athens, not being in official touch with an Embassy, 
which, of course, excludes the necessary premiss, is of that opinion. 
The shadow (or the light, it may be) of Russian domination in the 
Bosphorus is one of those clearly-foreseen events which follow any- 
thing in this world with the regularity of cause and effect. And if 
any one doubted this before the present Cretan trouble, a very little 


(1) Lord Salisbury is my authority for this. 
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insight into the real workings of the childish comedy which has been 
going on in Constantinople under the farcical title of the action of the 
combined Ambassadors (unparalleled in its transparent silliness, except 
by the somewhat analogous “joint action” of the admirals) would 
effectually convince him. I happen to know, on very high authority, 
that M. Nelidoff came very near persuading the Sultan, some few 
weeks back, to hand over the pacification and the eventual government 
of Crete to Russia alone. Whilst this perfectly sensible arrangement 
was being negotiated, M. Cambon (the strongest and ablest diplomatist 
in Constantinople) got wind of it. He called on M. Nelidoff and 
proposed a counter scheme, to wit, that if Russia were placed in this 
position, France should be allowed to occupy either Smyrna or 
Beyrout. England was left entirely out of the whole affair—out in 
the cold—and there is not a shadow of doubt that had not the caleula- 
tions of these two strong men (Cambon and Nelidoff) been upset by 
the incalculable power which lurks in stupidity and short-sight, such 
as that now being exhibited by King George of Greece, the arrange- 
ment would have been carried out. It was known that England 
would not fire a shot to prevent it: and that it could be done without 
actual bloodshed. But as soon as the position was taken up by Greece 
of determining to remain in Crete at all hazards, thereby rendering 
active steps necessary, the affair became impracticable. 

That this country would consent to fire a single shot, much less 
sacrifice blood and treasure, to keep the Ottoman Power intact is only 
the dream of a few fanatics in the House of Commons, entirely 
without following in the country. The country would not consent to 
anything of the kind. Therefore it becomes a reductio ad absurdum. 
We bluster about the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and yet we 
are not prepared to fire off a pistol to add noise to the bluster. Russia 
and France are perfectly aware of this, and act accordingly. There- 
fore it comes to the old argument, that it is wiser for England to 
allow Russia a free hand to the Turk than to make a show of doing 
what we do not intend to do. The contrary is like no ordinary common 
sense proceeding in ordinary life, yet, nevertheless, it has the sanction 
of that obscure, mysterious, muddle-headed way of conducting busi- 
ness which is called Diplomacy. Where does the diplomacy come in ? 
I repeat again, and would challenge contradiction, that this country 
would never permit any Minister, no matter how numerically great 
his majority in the House of Commons, and with the House of Lords 
under his thumb, to embark in a war, with Turkey as our ally, in 
order to keep Russia from the Bosphorus. It is only necessary to 
state the case to see the entire absurdity of it. 

But with Russia given a free hand, wnhampered by English inter- 
ference, an entirely new order of things arises. It then becomes the 
paramount interest of France and Austria to see that Russian influ- 
ence does not become all-powerful in the East. To France and 
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Austria Russia on the Bosphorus means everything; to England it 
means very little. The whole balance of power w ould be shifted, and 
if the Triple Alliance were not to be allowed to fall to pieces, 
William IT. would have to do something more than sulk in his tents. 
England, and England alone, would be the only Power which would 
not be affected by the pendulum swinging that way. Nay, I would 
go further, and myself believe that we should be immensely strength- 
ened at sea by having our fleet to dispose of elsewhere. England’s 
destiny is to be an Oceanic Power ; that is, a great Empire in which 
all our great colonies and South Africa, as well as our Indian Empire, 
are welded into one great confederation. The pettifogging quarrels 
of Europe should have no interest for us, and no one realises this so 
much as those who have travelled and gone abroad out of Europe. 
Beyond European confines England confronts the Englishman every- 
where, and he comes back amazed to find that practically the whole 
might of this vast Empire is utilised to seat or unseat this or that 
German princeling on some little throne where he will rule over a 
country half as big as Queensland. The broader views of our great 
Empire are lost in a labyrinth of foolish squabbles amongst some 
half-dozen gentlemen, professional wranglers, living by that trade on 
the Bosphorus. For England stands in mute attention listening for 
the words that fall from Yildiz Kiosk with greater interest than for 
the great voice going up from the vast home of future millions of her 
sons in her South Afvicion dominions. To protect the interests of a 
few wealthy Jews, be it on the London Stock Exchange or the banks 
of the Nile, is a more sacred cause than to check the intolerable 
insolence of a handful of treacherous Boers. Why should these 
things be? Not even England is strong enough to meddle with 
every trumpery European quarrel that crops up, and at the same 
time to do her best for her distant colonies. No other nation in the 
world attempts it, and when, in the course of a few years, the mad 
competition for fleet building has levelled up the fleets of the world 
{as is the case with the armies) the attempt to do so will pass into 
the region of wanton imbecility. As has been said, England can 
withdraw from all European complications with perfect honour and 
with self-respect if she does so now, when we are practically un- 
fettered, save for the unholy alliance with the Turk which has been 
bequeathed to us. There is probably no Statesman in Europe with 
the commanding position now held by Lord Salisbury, and no States- 
man during this century has had such an opportunity as has his Lord- 
ship of placing England once and for all outside the vicious circle 
which former engagements compelled us to observe. It is the rare ' 
opportunity which is offered once or twice in a century to a 
great man. J. W. Gambier, Carr _R. N. 

















MADAME BARTET, 
SUCIETAIRE OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


Anovr a year ago M. Augustin Filon, an authority with us in 
France concerning England, declared, in his most remarkable writ- 
ings on the modern English stage (in the Rerwe des Deur-Mondes), 
that Irving was “ the greatest actor of the century.” Such an asser- 
tion in a century rich in a Kean, a Mrs. Siddons, a Rachel, a Mounet 
Sully—such an assertion in such a century was, perhaps, rather 
sweeping. Anyhow, few remembered Kean, none remembered Mrs. 
Siddons ; and, to close the matter, M. Filon’s opinion is one to be 
considered. However, if we are to be told that the king of dramatic 
art lives in England, is it not hard for us to see the queen of our 
modern Irench theatre, Madame Bartet, only understood and appre- 
ciated in London by such a small ¢lite ? Whence, then, this difference 
between the treatment which she received and that experienced by 
Sarah Bernhardt? It does not arise, certainly, from the diffi- 
culties of the language, as the pure French Madame Dartet speaks 
is the classical language more familiar to foreigners than boulevard 
French. If not the language, was it the parts? Or, might it not 
be more exactly that certain parts which belong to Madame Bartet’s 
talent and to her repertory correspond rather to what is more 
narrowly French than to what is generally human? Madame 
Bartet’s supreme achievements are not only in the sentimental or the 
passionate vein. She finds her road to her greatest successes by 
meditation, by study, by observation, by efforts of brain-work, 
rather than spontaneous gifts of temper. ‘ None should feel 
jealous of me,” wrote she lately to a critic; “I am self-created by 
sheer hard labour; my voice, my talent, my very looks, are the 
results of persevering energy towards ever bettering.” We shall 
add that, above all, her successes are won by her fine intelligence, 
her gift of understanding in their whole the souls she has to express. 
** Elle est le comble de V’intelligence,” wrote Sarcey of her. There 
are a certain number of parts, both in our classic and modern theatre— 
Bérénice, Madame Aubray, Jane de Simerose—based far more on 
feelings which have their origin in the understanding than on 
natural sentiments. These parts, which form Madame Bartet’s 
repertory, are of the tragi-comedy order, a sort which does not 
awaken in all hearts the transcendent echo naturally called forth 
by tragedy. Monime and Bérénice are a type of woman in all 
countries and in all times, but a type more morally mixed than 
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Phédre or Juliet. Certainly, if instead of playing Othello and 
J? 
Romeo, Kean’s troupe, half a century ago, had played the School for 
Scandal to a French audience, a far smaller number of listeners would 
have understood. The parts which recognise no Fatherland, or, more 
properly, the parts whose Fatherland is the whole of humanity, are 
the tragic ones. It suffices not, however, that our present greatest 
5 ’ ’ o 

French comédienne is not a grande tragique to console us for the rela- 
tively unenthusiastic reception she had in England. Our great 
worship of the heroes of the nglish scene makes us jealous of the 
English public’s appreciation for our artists. In this case we are 
perplexed. 

It is the object of these lines to inquire into the fact, and try to 
fathom the real reason of the misunderstanding. 


I. 


On the 3rd of May, 1880, Sarcey’s Monday paper ran thus (this 
theatrical Monday, whether signed Lemaitre or Sarcey, becomes 
the basis of discussion for the majority of talkers during the 
week after) :—* Was not Madame Sarah Bernhardt ill-advised by 
her wrath, and by her flatterers? She has now but one issue left. 
Let her solicit her colleagues ; let her say, ‘I was hasty ; I acknow- 
ledge it. It is not the first time. Alas! it is likely not to be 
the last. As a comédienne, am I not ten times a woman?’ Yet 
Rachel, Madame Plessy, others as well, turned their backs on the 
Comédie Francaise, and were forgiven,” &c., &e. The error had 
taken place, but the excuses never followed, and “a great and illus- 
trious house ”’ like the Théatre Francaise not being at the mercy even 
of a Sarah Bernhardt, Madame Bartet took the ré/e of Marie de Neu- 
bourg (Ruy Blas) in the first days of May, 1880. Madame Bartet 
had already been familiar to the Paris theatre-goer since about 1875 
at the Vaudeville, and had already survived in the same year, 1880, 
the failure of Daniel Rochat, the piece in which she first appeared in 
the Maison de Moliére. The incident Sarah Bernhardt, which filled 
the papers for more than a month between April and May, 1880, had 
had its source in a “ reprise” of ’ Aventuriére (Emile Augier). Even 
Sarcey, whose worship of Sarah was proverbial, could not refrain 
from writing on that occasion, “Played and attired thus, the 
meaning of Clorinde (the heroine in / Aventuriére) is entirely ob- 
literated. How can even such an old weakling as Monte-Prado 
marry such a noisy courtesan, whose display of low luxury and showy 
attitudes is the candid exposure of what she ought to hide, if matri- 
mony is her aim?” “A statuette to model, an article on art to 
finish, an aerostatic expedition to experience,’ writes Clement Cara- 
guel in the Journal des Débats at the period of the demé/é Sarah 
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Bernhardt, “takes up so much of that artist’s time, her universal 
genius is so much in request, that nothing but the dregs of her leisure 
are left to her theatrical career.” Her détestables flatteurs anyhow 
fanned her wrath into rebellion. They persuaded her she was exploited, 
and that millions of pounds and milliards of dollars were in store. 
Sarah left the Comédie Francaise in May, 1880. In June follow- 
ing she arrived in London, dragging in Clorinde’s gorgeous tail, 
panting and witty Sarcey, who consoled himself for his sea voyage 
by puffing out to Parisians all the surprises an illustrious ‘ lundiste ” 
falls athwart of in crossing the water, “J’ai vu Talbot dans 7héra- 
méne”’! Such a good head of a“ porteur d’eau,’ as he had made 
for himself! ‘The courtesy of this country strikes me as beyond 
eulogium: no one laughed, and the performance went through un- 
interrupted.” A few days later matters seem to alter: Talbot plays 
Gloucester, in Casimir Delavigne’s Enfants (Edouard! “This time 
Talbot’s dignity of sociétaire has not saved him from disapprobation. 
Never mind Jhérameéne, but King Richard I1].—that in England 
alters the question! Several have inquired from me what we 
thought of his acting in France, with an accent and in a way that 
left no doubt as to the critical meaning of the inquiry.” “ As to 
Sarah,” continues Sarcey, “the English remain unaltered. There 
are eyes in the theatre but for her. When she steps on the stage, 
the whole house appears incandescent with ardent looks; life and 
animation depart when she retires. She is really a living elegy, 
poetry and womanhood in their synthesis. Marie de Neubourg (2uy 
Blas) she plays not, she is the Queen. Her charm is that of a 
woman who has given herself up in expectancy to the victor she 
longed for.” Madame Bartet, who succeeded Sarah Bernhardt, is 
just as thoroughly the reverse of her predecessor as Lotticelli 
might be said to be the reverse of Rembrandt or Rembrandt contra- 
dictory to Giotto. She is all acquirement. Sarah is all genius. 
Madame Jartet is all intellect and meditation. Madame Bernhardt 
all spontaneity and temperament. Madame Bartet is a “ scholar” of 
her art, a steady, clever, laborious seeker after all the underlying mean- 
ings in her divers parts. It is the case of a wonderful manager, of a 
clever economist, succeeding a genial spendthrift—intellectually 
speaking, ‘ie most genial spendthrift our stage has possessed since 
Madame Jorval.' 
Eyes neither glittered in “’92” when Madame Bartet appeared 
in London, in the seme theatre where Sarah had been so feasted, nor 
shed tears at her disappearance. Perhaps the reason of this indiffer- 
(1) Madame Dorval in 1838 was the Rachel of the Romantique school—it is for her 
De Vigny wrote Chatterton and Kitty-Bell. Madame Sand mentions Madame Dorval 
in her letters to Ste. Beuve: ‘‘this debauched woman of genius, who persistently 


wounded my chaste and austere nature.’’ It is well Madame Sand herself mentions 
her austerity, as it is invisible to the reader of her New Letters to Ste. Beuve. 
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ence might be on close examination found, rather in the pathos of 
the parts familiar to Madame Bernhardt, than in the more complex 
nature of Madame Bartet’s ré/es. A theatrical audience is, and ever 
will be, more emotional than critical. ‘There are perhaps one, at 
the utmost two, real critics in a houseful,’’ wrote the great Duches- 
nois,' to a pupil who reproached her with loudness. ‘ This critic is 
mostly old, hence unenthusiastic—his remarks (if he disapprove my 
acting) are hushed by the torrents of the strong admiration I excite 
among the majority. Never mind therefore the ‘ fastidious,’ so long 
as I go on pleasing the quantity.” Emotion is the keynote of the 
quantity, and at times emotion at all cost; with such parts as Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Marguerite Gauthier, Phédre, helped by such a voice and 
such a gift of caress as hers, Sarah was ever sure to triumph over the 
“one ”’ fastidious critic, and ever sure as well to carry off houses-full. 
Phédre’s fever, the Dame aux Camélias’ holocaust, Adrienne’s passion, 
are themes which of themselves act upon the public. What then 
when helped by the dramatic adjuncts of voice and natural pathos ! 
To understand Bérénice’s moral fluctuations, to grasp above all the 
final excelsior, so justly qualified by Jules Lemaitre as “an heroic 
ascension of the soul,’ requires a moral and intellectual culture, 
are everywhere. In the country where Bérénice was written, where 
it has been periodically acted and forms part of the classical literary 
education, an artist marked out by public favour as being “ a perfect 
Bérénice”’ is necessarily an artist gifted with more brain subtlety than 
impetuous sensibility—such parts create their interpreter; and if I 
quote Bérénice it is because none has more blossomed forth in full reality 
under Madame Bartet’s evocation. We can say of her in that part 
what Sarcey says of Sarah in Marie de Neubourg—Madame Bartet 
does not act Bérénice, she is Bérénice. But though Bérénice belongs to. 
the ancient repertory, Augier’s and Dumas’ Theatre have also their 
heroines of the same description—women who have the imagina- 
tion of passion rather than passion itself. Such parts as these, 
whether classical or modern, are the outcome in our race of the vein 
of sentimental euphuism which beats its full at Madame Ram- 
bouillet’s call. Such imaginary creations as Bérénice are not acci- 
dental in our literature; they are repeatedly to be found all through 
the medieval courts of love. Clemence Isaure, Christine de Pisan, 
Mdlle. de Scudéry lived these parts; they all spring from a certain 
French literary atmosphere common to all periods; they express a 
special quality in French women, but, we must admit, a quality 
stamped with ‘ ways of thought” pleasant to a French public rather 
than with feelings common to all humanity. This type of woman is 
not only given up to moral conflicts, but with her moral conflicts are 
strongly mixed with literary criticism—she, as it were, “ literarizes’* 


(1) A celebrated tragedian of the beginning of this century. 
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over herself: a Jane de Simerose neither more nor less than a 
Bérénice, unconsciously mixes up literature in her moral scrutinies 
and inner dialogues. 

The artist like Madame Bartet, who has made herself one with 
these ré/es is necessarily an artist whose victorious weapons are 
also essentially French and Parisian rather than essentially human. 
Othello’s jealousy, Alceste’s misanthropy, Phédre’s passion, those are 
feelings understandable by all. But the actress of high comedy 
is more in affinity with the abstract movements of the soul than with 
the world of passions; her mode of art applies, therefore, naturally to 
a smaller audience. “ Ways of thought” are implied in high comedy, 
and “ways of thought” are essentially after this or that attitude, 
according to country, climates, &c., &c. Ibsen’s and Bjérnsen’s 
theatre have proved these facts. Dramatic comedy of the Augier and 
Dumas repertory is Madame Bartet’s great field of success. 

The perfect balance between reason and feeling is Madame Bartet’s 
great achievement. Whether in Laure de Raquet (Loi de ? Homme) 
Bérénice, Iphigénie, Antigone, or Antoinette Poirier, our heroine’s 
great merit is to exercise her intelligence so intently through the whole 
of her part that she leaves nothing of it unpenetrated. Madame Bartet 
holds among us the literary rank Madame Mars held at her period of 
existence, namely, under the First Empire. The /6/es, much more 
than the artists, seem, in fact, to decide opinion in matters theatrical, 
all the more so when a foreign artist is in question. The dramatic 
concept varies, and with this concept, the appreciation of the parts ; 
how could, for instance, Duchess Constance (Aing John) and Bérénice 
please equally the same public—the first all passion and impulse, the 
other all self-mastery—Duchess Constance an impulsive woman above 
everything else—Bérénice, a child of the Jansenist doctrines of 
Racine, modelled morally after the methods of Port Royal? Passion 
and feeling, in our French classical drama, represent the “evil” to 
be conquered by reason. Passion in Shakespeare’s plays, on the 
contrary, overthrows life and death. Our stage is a pulpit. We shall 
now see how long the high priestess of her art, Madame Bartet, has 





managed to preach her sermons in the three different branches of her 
art—classial, lyrical, and modern. 


IT.—Mapame Barrer 1x Moprern Parts. 


Our theatrical thesists, Dumas and Hervieu, have written the 
modern parts best adapted to the subtle, intense, and nervous talent of 
Madame Bartet—such parts as Jane de Simerose (Ami des Femmes) 
have been well suited to the high-bred, measured, yet whimsical and 
slightly cassant nature of her own temper. Some of Musset’s, “ On 
ne badine. pas avec l’amour,” furnished her with great successes, 
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though Augier and Hugo, in the lyrical drama, are more in her 
vein. For Musset’s pathos, where heroines speak less than they prove 
and die rather than weep,—for such deep underlying pathos our 
artist is less suited than for more abrupt outbursts of passion or 
languid sorrow. To act Musset is in itself a kind of genius, in 
which Madeleine Brohan has had no rival. 

Madame Bartet made her début in a piece so ill received that it 
failed three days after its appearance, of so little value also that it was 
never revived. If anything could be a source of astonishment it 
would be, in our days of Bjérnsenism, to compare Sarcey’s apprecia- 
ation of this tedious exhibition of yore with his present judgment 
on “au dessus des forces humaines.” In 1880 exegetical his- 
trionism was yet unknown. The French theatrical public’s religious 
appetites were more than fully satisfied in those days by Corneille’s 
Polyeucte and Racine’s Esther. ‘ Daniel Rochat,” writes Sarcey at 
this début of Madame Bartet, “ Daniel Rochat is a silly piece. The 
lover refuses to hear of the religious ceremony of marriage ; the wife 
on the contrary insists upon it. Rochat is a fool, Miss Henderson a 
prig; and the boredom of the listeners verges on exasperation when 
they are shown two lovers, who bid adieu to the natural promptings 
of their hearts in order to launch on empty theological disquisitions. 
Madame Bartet’s energetic nerves and cool head helped her through 
the battle, though the audience grew quite aggressive when Rochat at 
last consents to go to church, but ‘on the sly.’ The house revolted 
before these lovers, who finally turn their backs on each other because 
their beliefs are asunder!” The public and press condemned the 
piece; a “revanche,”’ however, did not make itself long expected. 
Madame Bartet appeared the same year in Antoinette (Le gendre de 
M. Poirier). Between times she had been the Queen in uy Blas, 
but that will come in with her lyrical repertory. 

M. Poirier is a rich parvenu of Louis Philippe’s period, intoxicated 
by the “ nobility fad.” He has married Antoinette, his only daugh- 
ter, to a young marquis. Shortly after his daughter’s marriage, 
Poirier becomes no more than a mere (not very much considered) guest 
in his own son-in-law’s house, and discovering that the same son-in- 
law fritters away his daughter’s portion with ladies free from Puritan 
scruples, Poirier strikes. In a very humorous scene he has up the chef 
de cuisine, and callous to the sneers of this fonctionnaire, whose pity 
is all for “‘ Monsieur le Marquis’s mésalliance! ” callous to the remarks 
of the ra/et, Poirier sends him out of the house; the same proceed- 
ing takes place with the cocher-Anglais, and so on; till at last Father 
Poirier, haying none to get rid of but himself or the marquis, has 
a strong scene with the latter, out of which the young rireur, till 
then rather unsympathetic, emerges with credit: though till now 
he has led an empty life of pleasure, the marquis accepts ruin 
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very chivalrously. Antoinette has heard all; she has heard Father 
Poirier venting his bitterness against the privileges of birth, to the 
advantage of money, and finally, the marquis throwing up all save 
his wife, whose delicate nature (perhaps through wounding it) he has 
appreciated. Antoinette writes down an order to pay out of her own 
portion the whole of her husband’s debts, and when the marquis 
exclaims, “ Oh, Madame la Marquise,” she takes tenderly his 
hand, “ Votre femme!” The part of Antoinette is one of Madame 
Bartet’s great victories: though tender and loving, Antoinette’s 
heart is not of those which break under sorrow—she is a modern 
Parisienne of the healthy description, with a keen sensitiveness, 
but no morbidity whatever. The verdict of Sarcey after this creation 
of our artist shows a slight partiality, still, “it is thanks mostly 
to her happy gift of nervosity that Madame Bartet has been 
successful in Antoinette,”—happy gift certainly in some of Dumas’ or 
Hervieu’s modern pieces above all, but really very secondary in other 
eases. If Madame Bartet had had no other gift than the capacity 
of passing brusquely from joy to tears, from anxiety to appreciated 
love, such a gift a/one would certainly not have won for her the rank 
she has acquired on our stage. A more complete acknowledgment 
of her talent was to be granted her by Sarcey in the year 1882. 
It had taken Sarcey two years to come round from Sarah to her sue- 
cessor. A ltussian young beauty, Mdlle. Feyghine,’ had been en- 
gaged by the pressure of Dumas fi/s to play Musset’s “ Barberine.” 
The theatre trusted to a long run of representations, but a tragedy 
checked Musset’s work almost at its start, and the Rantzau was given 
instead. Les Rantsau is one of the Erckmann-Chatrian collaborations 
—an episode of that Alsacian life they monopolised. ‘T'wo brothers, 
Jean and Jacques, have—Jean a daughter, Louise; Jacques a son; 
both cousins love each other, though their love is parted by the feud 
between the two fathers. Louise is dying of her sorrow, her father 
insists upon marrying her according to his own plans. The great 
triumph of Madame Bartet in this piece is a mute one. She only 
through a whole act pronounces three “ Vo’s,” and finally is left for 
dead on the floor through her father’s brutality. The different in- 
flexions of these three “ Vons” gained the day for Madame Bartet. 
Sarcey, however, does not miss the occasion of remarking that, 
“If Racine had proceeded like the authors of the Rantzau by 
negative eloquence, Mdme. Champmesle’s celebrated voir pleine de 
larmes might have been replaced by a good mimic.” “ Though for- 
cibly laconic,”’ writes Sarcey, “ Madame Bartet has shown herself sur- 
passingly dramatic; she displayed in her ‘grand acte’ all the 

(1) Madame Feyghine, whom Sarcey pitilessly sends back to her ‘ spelling-class,’’ 
was engaged for her beauty. She proved quite insufficient as an artist, and, owing to 
a private drama, committed suicide shortly after her début. 
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ingenuity and rare talent she is gifted with. If faulty this time it 
is in too generous an expenditure of self.” A few weeks later 
Sarcey recurs to the same reproach, apropos of Bertrand et Raton, 
one of Scribe’s pieces, which, like the Verre d’ Eau, disguises a political 
plot under this very tame title. “In the part of Christine,” writes 
Sarcey, “ Madame Bartet is a most tumultuous jeune premiere, a 
nature all inner and outer vibration, whose nervous nature carries her, 
in Scribe’s réles above all, far beyond the sense of the part, as Scribe 
should never be played, as though it had happened” (“comme si 
c’était arrivé”’). The reader may be astonished at the persistent quo- 
tation regarding the actress we are praising, of the one critie who 
has ceaselessly pursued her with blame, and only unwillingly let 
fall very reticent eulogium. Of the two motives impelling us to 
this persistent quotation the one is peremptory, namely, that Jules 
Lemaitre never gives any appreciation at all of the performers of a 
work, and only just mentions them in passing as worthy of their part 
or not. Having to give the English reader a synthesis of Madame 
Bartet’s career, we are obliged to refer, for all her earlier parts, 
to the only judge who discusses them; yet the ill-will of Sarcey, 
caused in this case by his partiality to Sarah, enhances the value 
of his praise; being the result of bare justice, it is really only torn 
from him by the indisputable value of the artist. It may seem 
curious to so theatre-loving a country as England, but it is a fact, 
that with us the discussion of dramatic artists in our first literary 
reviews or papers is quite a new thing. Till quite lately the “ player” 
was not, with us, to be criticised as a thinking unit; the resu/ts 
of the performance were to be sketched, not the motives, or philo- 
sophy of the artists’ own efforts. Nevertheless, as the want creates the 
organ, the modern actor with us has created the philosophical criti- 
cism of his parts. It is impossible to see a Jane de Simerose or a 
Laure de Raquet personated to such perfection without studying the 
artist, and without proclaiming that, to understand and to personate 
such a complex person as the heroine of L’ Ami des Femmes, needs a 
very bright and penetrating intellect, and that to carry the day with 
such terribly hard and realistic pieces as La Loi de ? Homme needs in 
the leading womanly ré/e a rare measure of talent and of power. 


III.—Lyricat Parts. 


One of Madame Bartet’s best lyrical parts, though, perhaps, she 
does not rise in it to the same poetry as Sarah Bernhardt, is that of 
Marie de Neubourg in Ruy Blas. Married to the King of Spain, 
whose sole aim in life is to rid his country of the four-pawed wolves, 
whilst he meekly submits to the human wolves at his court, married 
to one of these professional killers whose hearts are hardened by 
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slaughter, Queen Marie succumbs under ennui. Love is woman’s 
natural climate, and Ruy Blas’s passion, though a “ver de terre 
amoureux d’une étoile,”’ breaks like a sun through the grey clouds of 
Marie’s desolate existence. Marie, though she yields not, listens and 
fiels; and as by-play is one of Madame Bartet’s fortes, she finds 
opportunity for many most happy ¢rowrailles in this piece—notably at 
the time of reading Ruy Blas’s declaration. Under the sway of 
love, the Queen turns to her prie-dieu to seek refuge in religion and 
appeal to God! Sarcey grants “that Madame Bartet has neither 
equalled nor imitated Sarah Bernhardt, though her version of the 
part is undeniably more graphic.” Beautifully draped in Sarah’s 
floating grace of diction, Sarcey allows that Hugo’s verses come 
not to the ear with the required neatness and precision. Those who 
now hear Sarah pronounce the “Je t’aime”’ in Phédre with a strong 
English accentuation of the ¢, might, perhaps, inquire if that is what 
Sarcey calls “the grace of her floating diction.” It is only in 
Musset’s “ Nights” in the part of the “Muse” that Sarcey, vanquished 
by the harmony and elevation of Madame Bartet, at last accords 
unqualified admiration. 
** C’était un mal vulgaire et bien connu des hommes 
Mais lorsque nous avons souffert quelqu’ennui dans le coeur, 
Nous nous imaginons, pauvres fous que nous sommes, 
Que personne avant nous n’a connu la douleur.” 

To hear Madame Bartet in the “ Nuits” is to hear her at her best 
and to hear Musset’s meaning fully rendered. A “Muse” is a 
‘woman that was.” She must be at once hwnan by the vibration of 
svmpathy, and abore humanity by the mastering of her passions. 
Grace, soft charm, chastity, and grandeur, such are the qualities 
Madame Bartet brings to her part as a “ Muse ;” qualities favour- 
able, above all, to her classical ré/es. 


TV.—Cuassican Parts. 


“Elle dit les nuits avec la plus profonde intelligence,” writes Sarcey, 
as though forced to the statement. Madame Bartet’s mind again 
here is the chief weapon of her victory. Thus in Bérénice, Iphigenia, 
Antigone. 

Intelligence shows itself most clearly in the fact of self-modifi- 
cation. At the distance of fourteen years it is curious to witness 
at a transformation Madame JDartet has effected in her rendering 
of Agamemron’s daughter. In 1880 Sarcey reproaches her with 
lack of “calm and harmony.” “ Iphigénie,”’ writes the critic, 
is a plaintive ewe-lamb. Amidst the most violent efforts of 
passion, or the most intense entreaties for mercy, she should never 
lose hold of the lofty dignity of her character. She is the holy 
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victim of destiny, and thereby condemned to crystalline chastity, 
almost to impassivity. All through the drama Iphigénie’s voice 
should be moist with tears. Eriphyle monopolises harshness and 
irony. What would Racine think,” goes on Sarcey, “ of an Iphigénie 
who hurries on his verses, precipitates her diction, and delivers his 
beautiful Alexandrines in short dry sentences?” It is not Racine’s 
astonishment, but Sarcey’s own wonderment, which would have been 
worth witnessing when Madame Bartet re-played the part: twelve 


‘years of Sociétariat had made of the débutante of 1880 the consum- 


mate mistress of the stage which she has been with us for so many 
years. 

After the meeting of Iphigénia with Clitemnestra in the fourth 
act, when the daughter had said, 


** Daignez m’ouvrir vos bras pour la dernibre fois !” 


mother and daughter were known to separate. ‘“ But,” observed 
Madame Bartet, talking over the scene, “a filial heart could not 
rest under the impression. Clytemnestra faints. . . . Iphigenia walks 
away to the altar... and nothing more between this mother 
and this daughter.” When Madame Bartet spoke thus to the 
writer of these lines, the road out of the difficulty had been found 
and applied by our artist; for though our critics are merciless as to 
the displacement of a comma in the classical “ texts,” yet in by-play 
a large scope is granted the artist. Swathed in her veil, Iphigenia 
now, since Madame Bartet’s modification has taken place, walks back 
to her swooning mother; in a series of most graceful movements 
she unveils her head and face, and, softly bending over Clytem- 
nestra, imprints a caress on her mother’s forehead. This filial adieu 
is the last act of this sacrificed daughter, and this beautiful “ find” 
of the artist is a most happy addition to poetical psychology. 

Iphigenia is one of Madame Bartet’s best réd/es ; Bérénice, among 
the classics, is her best. Anne of Austria had succeeded in supplanting 
Henrietta of England, Duchess of Orleans, in Louis XIV.’s favour 
by means of Madame de la Valliére ; the Duchess summoned Racine 
and Corneille, she ordered them to write the history of Bérénice 
abandoned by Titus. As she died before the piece appeared, the 
Duchess was defrauded of Charles V.’s fantasy of seeing the burial of 
her own heart, as he had seen that of his body. Ten hours’ malady 
had made of her “ charming little bones,” as the King called her, a 
corpse; whilst Bossuet, in ten of his most eloquent pages, had 
immortalized a heart and soul which he, better than any other in 
Krance, had thoroughly ‘own, and hence admired. “ Vous aviez, je 
le sais, en donnant le mépris du don et le respect de la personne! ” 
Charity (the sister of love) was her major grace. 

In reality Bérénice’s fluctuations, depressions, hesitations are, in 
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the Roman milieu, where Racine places her, a mere combination of 
the Rambouillet “preciosity,” mixed with a tinge of Jansenistic 
casuistry. Bérénice, the wild Oriental Queen whom Tacitus mentions, 
would stand in wonder before her name-bearer as introduced to the 
French public of 1670. 

To be a perfect Bérénice, however, or a perfect heroine of Dumas’ 
theatre, requires intellectual gifts rather than feeling, and intelleet 
means self-cultivation, reading, critical faculty—all gifts which imply 
work and assimilation, rare always and always exceptional, particularly 
in the histrionic world. 

In the part of Antigone, taken up again three years ago, Madame 
Bartet showed herself a no less happy collaborator with Sophocles 
than she had been in Iphigenia with Racine. Her invention of the 
mute pantomime, previous to the final disappearance of (dipus’ 
daughter, is esthetically perfect. Formerly, when Antigone crossed 
the chorus on her way to death, she remained impassive. This young 
creature, blown from life roughly by Créon’s ferocious despotism, 
according to Madame Bartet’s thought could not submit thus. 
At the sight of the chorus it is natural to try a last prayer for 
mercy. Antigone—Bartet—kneels, implores; the most graceful display 
of extended arms takes place. The whole mute scene lasts not above 
three minutes, but it is welcome as a beautiful last sight of the 
lovely victim. Madame Bartet’s Antigone is not the Caryatides 
personage /Eschylus evokes in “Septem contra Thebas.” It is 
more the soul of the Greek heroine which she brings to life for our 
benefit than her person. But such as it is, it will remain a masterly 
creation. 

In such a short sketch as this it is impossible to dwell upon all the 
divers parts of Madame Bartet; we are reduced to a mention of the 
few most striking ones. 

Our heroine’s last appearance in Paul Hervieu’s new piece La Loi de 
’ Homme was a turning-point in her career. For the first time she acted 
a “mother,” a modification which, according to the laws of our stage, 
is an event for an artist. The réd/es at the “Comédie Francaise” are 
cut out for ever, unchangeable. A “ grande coquette” plays Céliméne, 
V’Aventuriére, Antoinette, etc., ete.; a “ grande amoureuse”’ plays 
Phédre, Doiia Sol, Bérénice, la B™* d’Ange, and others. An 
“ingénue” plays Agnés and Marcelle de Sanceneau, namely all 
Madlle. Reichenberg’s parts. No grande amoureuse plays a “ mother” 
save exceptionally, as was the case here, where lover and mother are 
united in the same character. Mother or lover, never mind, when 
the artist is grace itself and talent all over, like Madame Bartet. She 
triumphs even over the harsh cruelty of such parts as Hervieu’s: her 
unenviable monopoly of the gift of “nervosity,” which Sarcey men- 
tioned at first in disparagement, has in this case become her most 
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energetic weapon. Though not a “ Révoltée,” such as Lemaitre 
indicates in the piece bearing that name (J?éro/téc is one of J. Lemaitre’s 
first pieces), yet Laure de Raquet resists oppression, she rises against 
an autocratic law. Placed in the situation of Antoinette Poirier, 
with a more bellicose disposition, she insists upon divorce when she 
becomes certain her husband is betraying her. But the case does 
not fall under the law, and divorce is refused. 

Laure’s daughter falls in love with the son of her husband’s mis- 
tress ; Laure refuses her consent— uselessly, however, as the law does 
not recognise woman’s opposition where the husband acquiesces. At 
last, anxious to recover outward respectability, Laure’s husband induces 
her to resume conjugal life by threatening to take away her means of 
existence. Wounded as a spouse, as a mother, and as the possessor of 
a fortune, Laure’s dignity rises through the piece, and rises most 
generously and nobly through the intermediary of Madame Bartet. 
The basis of Hervieu’s piece is inexact, as the real law is not so 
merciless as he represents it; but what matter when the exaggeration 
of the situations becomes a source of triumph for our artist? Madame 
Bartet saved La Loi de ’? Homme, as she will ever save any piece con- 
fided to her skill. She is a great gainer of battles; the most gifted 
of strategists. Her victories, however, are rather those won by 
forethought than by buoyancy. She is a masterly general in her 
art rather than a hero; a Turenne rather than a Condé. 

Yerra Biaze pre Bury. 





THE CASE AGAINST GREECE. 


WuaAteEveEr else may be urged against the agitation of the extreme 
Philhellenes on the Cretan Question, I am bound to say I do not 
think it either honest or just to dismiss it as unreasonable, or as a 
matter for supercilious astonishment. The wonder to my mind is 
that it has not found a much wider and deeper measure of public 
support. 

Consider, for a moment, the position of affairs from the point of 
view of the man in the street, who knows little of Hlomer and 
Aschylus, whose knowledge of foreign affairs is necessarily confined 
to certain leading ideas and certain familiar shibboleths, and who has 
no time and, perhaps, no opportunity to puzzle out the subtle why and 
wherefore of the shifting phases of international politics. In this 
country, and in a less degree in France, Italy, and even Germany, 
he is fundamentally Philhellene. The Greek cause is one of the few 
abiding convictions of his political consciousness. It is founded in 
memories which, although little more than half a century old, have 
all the magic force of legend ; and in England, at least, it has acquired 
strength from the knowledge that it has become more and more of 
a practical principle of our Eastern policy, no matter how the situa- 
tion has become complicated or what may be the party complexion of 
the statesmen at the head of affairs. On this idée fire graft the leading 
events of the last two years. The cruelty and misgovernment of an 
infamous Sultan have made the name of Turk to stink in the nostrils 
of the whole of Europe. The old Palmerstonian kindness for the 
Ottoman has totally passed away. Statesmen of all parties and all 
countries have thundered anathemas at him, and have agreed that his 
existence as an independent state cannot be much longer tolerated. 
Despite all this the Sultan has persisted in his evil courses. In every 
corner of his empire-—from the isles of the A®gean to the scorched 
plains of Moslem Yemen—the moans of the oppressed have alternated 
with the battle-cries of desperate insurgents. Whole vilayets of Asia 
Minor have been sodden with human blood; a St. Bartholomew has 
been deliberately organized in Constantinople itself, and the waters 
of the Bosphorus have rippled and danced with Christian corpses 
before the eyes of the ambassadors of the Christian Powers. 

And what has Europe done meanwhile ? It has knitted its brows 
and talked, but beyond that apparently nothing. One fine day a Greek 
squadron appears off the shores of Candia, where a rebellion is said to 
have broken out, and refuses to salute the Turkish flag. A week or so 
later a Greek military force disembarks and proclaims the liberation of 
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the island from the Ottoman yoke. Is it astonishing that a story 
which is read in these broad, dramatic lines, should set in motion a 
strong wave of Philhellenic enthusiasm ? 

But it is not only in this skeleton shape that the story presents 
itself to the general public. There are journalists, and many of them, 
who, by the exigencies of the circulation, or by emotional wrong- 
headedness, are made in the image of the impressionable, one-idea’d 
masses, and it is their business to justify the enthusiasm of the 
moment. What do they find when, in their superficial or uncon- 
sciously eclectic way, they come to study the Cretan question? They 
find that in race and in sympathy the Cretans are Greek, more 
purely Greek perhaps, than the modern Hellenes ; that as they were the 
last of the Eastern Christians to submit to the Turk, so were they also 
the first—a hundred and thirty years ago—to take up arms for the 
cause which has given freedom to the continental Slavs and Greeks ; 
that since then they have remained enslaved and have been per- 
sistently oppressed, and nine times have been driven to ineffec- 
tual revolt. They find also that the annexation of the island to 
Greece has been over and over again recognised by the Great Powers 
as the best solution of the question, and not only by the Liberal 
Powers, but also by the “ despotisms”’ of Russia (1824 and 1866), 
and Germany (1866). Finally, they find that although the pro- 
gressive dismemberment of Turkey has reached such a point that 
further amputation cannot be performed without grave peril to 
the local and general peace (owing to the want of ethnographic 
identity in the provinces which remain, and the consequent rivalry 
for possession among neighbouring states), Crete is the one impor- 
tant dependency of the Ottoman Empire in regard to which there 
is no conflict of outside claimants, and hence that its abscission would 
not necessarily endanger European peace. In this way the revival of 
Philhellenism is given a rational basis of considerable strength, aud 
one which, standing alone, cannot be held to afford an insufficient 
justification for the attacks made by it on the policy of the European 
Concert, and the passionate demand set up by it for the annexation 
of Crete to Greece. 

But if this view of the situation is as right as it is apparently 
cogent, why should all the responsible statesmen of Europe be found 
in the opposite camp? Their unanimity is wonderful. Not only do we 
find among them the Ministers of the three Emperors, who are still 
popularly supposed to look at the cause of popular liberty through 
the antique glasses of the Holy Alliance, but also those of the three 
great Liberal Powers, to whom no such reproach attaches. And these 
three Liberal Powers include France, who is traditionally Phil- 
hellene; and not only France—for France may be suspected of 
having abated somewhat of her Greek sympathy since she threw in 
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her lot with Russia—but England, who has consistently stood for 
Greece, both on broad Liberal and Christian principles and for the 
more subjective reason that she has recognised in the Gracia Irredenta 
a useful means of counteracting Panslavist progress and Russian 
aggression in the East. I am aware that in certain factious quarters 
Lord Salisbury’s hostility to Greece is pictured as the natural outcome 
of his unbending Toryism: but this is mere vituperation. Lord 
Salisbury was associated with Lord Beaconsfield in advocating Greek 
expansion at the Berlin Congress. In 1879-80 he stood out alone 
against Europe for the frontier line as proposed by the Congress, 
leaving Mr. Gladstone to surrender Janina when he came into power 
in the following year. Indeed, the cause of Christian freedom in the 
East has found in him a resolute and consistent friend, for he defended 
the union of Moldavia and Wallachia forty years ago, he recognized 
the Kingdom of Roumania, he used all his influence to settle the 
union of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria on terms favourable to the 
latter State, and he was chiefly instrumental in obtaining the Halepa 
Pact for the Cretans. Can we imagine that he has now suddenly 
swallowed his life-long convictions, and has conspired with the 
Republican, M. Hanotaux, to barter the liberties of the Cretans for 
the dubious delight of being dragged at certain Imperial chariot- 
wheels, as the Philhellenes phrase it? ‘The question has only to be 
stated to demonstrate its absurdity. So far as the broad case of the 
Philhellenes, as I have glanced at it, is concerned, I imagine that 
Lord Salisbury and the majority of the statesmen of Europe are in 
general agreement with it. Indeed, I believe that had the Greek raid 
taken place nine months ago, when the Canea massacres occurred, and 
when there was not only no Concert of Europe but no apparent 
chance of an agreement among the Powers for the effectual solution 
of the question of Turkish reforms, England would have supported it. 

What then is the issue upon which the old Philhellenes and the 
new part company? It is not at once apparent, because it does not 
appear in the case as presented by the present champions of Greece at 
all. That case is weighty, and, to my mind, irrefutable, but it does 
not cover the whole ground. It ignores certain important events in 
the recent history of the Eastern Question, which render the applica- 
tion of its general principles to the present condition of things impos- 
sible. It ignores, too, a whole chain of events which differentiate the 
story of the present Cretan rebellion from all its predecessors. Let 
me endeavour in brief compass to relate that story as it actually 
occurred. 

The insurrection of last year was a serious affair due entirely to 
Turkish misgovernment and flagrant bad faith in regard to the 
observance of the Halepa pact. It was a Christian rising against the 
misrule of Abdul Hamid, which, owing to the obstruction of Prince 
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Lobanoff, the Powers had been unable to check. Lord Salisbury at 
the time was all for the coercion of the Sultan, and he marked his 
sense of the opposition of the Continental Powers by refusing to join, 
or even sanction, a blockade of Crete against the Greeks, who were 
pouring volunteers and munitions of war into the island for the 
assistance of the insurgents. Had the Hellenic Government acted 
vigorously at that moment the question would probably now have 
been settled in consonance with the aspirations of Greece. M. 
Delyannis, however, is a man of turbid vision who blunders as easily 
into inaction as he does into untimely action, and he allowed his 
opportunity to slip by. The Powers then came to terms. A new 
constitution was drawn up by the Ambassadors amending the old 
Pact, but falling short of the autonomous régime now offered to the 
islanders. Although we have since been told that the Cretans never 
wished for autonomy, and would rather die than abandon the hope of 
annexation to Greece, they accepted the new scheme, and even went 
out of their way to accompany their formal adhesion to it with a 
spontaneous expression of gratitude to the consuls for their interven- 
tion, which, they declared, would “help to direct the country safely 
in the paths of progress, and so heal its many wounds.”’ This was the 
state of mind of the Christian population on September 4th, 1896. 

Five months later the island was again in open insurrection. The 
Christians had risen almost to a man, and were masters of the whole 
interior. The vicinity of the towns was dotted with the smoking 
ruins of Mussulman villages, and the leading insurgent chiefs had 
informed the Turkish authorities that they rejected Ottoman rule and 
invoked the protection of Greece. 

What had occurred meanwhile? Had the new scheme proved a 
failure? Had the Turkish authorities renewed their deceptions and 
oppressions ? lad the Mussulman soldiery resorted once again to 
their favourite campaigns of massacre and outrage? The official re- 
ports covering this period have only partially been published, but the 
information available—and it is exceedingly detailed and comprehen- 
sive—shows that none of these things had taken place. There had 
certainly been some delay in securing the Sultan’s sanction to the 
gendarmerie provisions of the new scheme, but it had not proved a 
serious hardship to the Christians. On the contrary, the danger to 
peace arose, not from fresh grievances on the part of the Christians, 
but from the agitation of the Mussulmans at the prospect of the early 
introduction and honest administration of the new order of things. 
Such as it was, it was a rising of Mohammedans not of Christians— 
an outbreak by the Cretan Ulster, maddened by the desertion of the 
Suzerain and the apprehension of persecution at the hands of the 
triumphant Home Rule majority. 

Even then it was a small affair in comparison with previous dis- 
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orders. Until the first week in February of the present year there 
was no sign of an organised Christian rebellion. The troubles began 
with the irritating jubilation of the Christians over the concessions 
made to them. This was followed by isolated outrages by Moham- 
medans, who wished to intimidate the authorities into withdrawing 
the new Constitution. Christian reprisals then took place. On the 
14th January it was announced that tranquillity was restored. On 
the 15th the gendarmerie scheme was sanctioned by the Sultan, and 
on the same day a few more racial murders were reported. The next 
day all was again quiet, and nothing noticeable took place until the 
21st, when preparations were in progress for the elections. The 
Mohammedans had declared that they would not take part in the 
elections, and disorders were apprehended. The peril fizzled out in 
an unimportant riot on the 28th. The situation became rather serious 
on the 3rd February owing to further racial murders. The Governor, 
however, declined to employ troops to restore order, so as not to 
exasperate the Christians, and the crisis continued. It did not, how- 
ever, become very acute, and at no time presented the gravity of the 
rising of the previous year, although, throughout, both the European 
Consuls and the Ottoman authorities had to complain of the obstruc- 
tion and intrigues of the Greek Consul-General. 

The Porte, however, became uneasy, and on the 4th February 
informed the ambassadors at Constantinople that it proposed sending 
further troops to Crete. It should be explained that the NRedifs 
employed during the insurrection had been actually withdrawn by 
the Porte after the promulgation of the new Constitution. The 
suggestion was promptly frowned upon, and a strong intimation was 
conveyed to the Grand Vizier that such a course would not be per- 
mitted. On the ambassadors giving assurances to the Porte that 
they accepted the responsibility of restoring tranquillity in the island 
the proposal was withdrawn. At the same time, with a view to 
calming any anxieties which might exist in the minds of the Govern- 
ment at Athens, these facts were communicated to M. Skouzés, the 
Foreign Minister. 

Now occurred a very remarkable series of incidents the true signi- 
ficance of which has been entirely overlooked by the zealous friends 
of Greece. Replying to an interpellation in the Greek Chamber on 
the 4th February, M. Delyannis had explained that “the duty of 
introducing reforms into Crete had been undertaken by the Powers, 
and consequently he could not interfere officially in the affairs of the 
island.” The following day, however, with no appreciable aggrava- 
tion of the situation, he announced “that the Government had 
decided to abandon the policy of abstention and had ordered two 
Greek warships to leave for Canea immediately.” At that time M. 
Delyannis was aware that the Powers had made themselves respon- 
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sible on the previous day for order in Crete. The Greek ships reached 
Canea on the 8th, and ostentatiously refused to salute the Turkish 
flag. At the same time the Ethnike Hetairia, with which as subse- 
quent events have shown the Greek Government had established the 
closest relations, published a proclamation urging the Cretans to 
declare union with Greece—a course which, curiously enough, their 
sufferings, so far, had not led them to contemplate. 

The reason of this sudden outburst of provocative energy on the 
part of Greece is, I am afraid, not far to seek. The one thing of which 
the Greeks have always stood in dread has been the establishment in 
Crete of an absolutely effective autonomous administration which 
would permanently content the natives and postpone to their own 
Kalends their annexation of the island. Mr. Stillman has lately told 
the disgraceful story of the betrayal of the islanders by Greece in 
1869, when they had the chance of securing “the concession of the 
most complete autonomy ” from A’ali Pasha. Since then the Greeks 
have been saved from a revival of this menace to their patriotic 
aspirations by the incurable bad faith of the Porte and the mutual 
jealousies of the Powers. Last January, however, the danger had 
begun to show itself again. On the 22nd of that month it had been 
revealed to the world that, in the previous November, the objections 
of the Russian Government to a scheme of reforms for Turkey, based 
upon the coercion of the Sultan, had been overcome; and a week 
varlier another proof of the effective solidarity of the new-born 
Concert had been afforded by the final sanction of the Cretan Consti- 
tution by the Sultan. M. Delyannis’s experience of human nature, 
and especially of that form of it which prevails in high international 
polities, had, however, imbued him with a cynical scepticism, and he 
was not prepared to believe in the concerted action of Europe in the 
Levant until he saw it. His view was curiously illustrated by the in- 
discreet bitterness with which he afterwards unbosomed himself to a 
press reporter on ‘the comedy which has been going on for the last 
six months with the so-called Conference of Ambassadors.” When, 
however, he heard that the Powers, not content with drafting one 
more paper Constitution for Crete and obtaining the promulgation of 
it by the Sultan, had prohibited the dispatch of Turkish troops to the 
island and made themselves responsible for the consequences, he must 
have felt that the time for overt action had arrived. It was obviously 
necessary to create a situation in Crete which would render the paci- 
ficatory mission of the Powers a task of great difficulty, and would 
put their incredible unanimity to a supreme test. Hence his mysterious 
change of front between the 4th and 8th February. 

The coup failed. In spite of the heroics of the Greek commander 
in Canea Bay, in spite of the glowing altruism of Athens, and the 
patriotic prescriptions of the Ethnike Hetairia, Christians and Moham- 
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medans once more agreed to bury the hatchet, and on February 9th it 
was reported from Canea that “all is quiet here, and there is no fight- 
ing in the neighbourhood.” The first trick was lost, but the game had 
only begun. On February 10th another and more ambitious card 
was played. Amid the frenzied excitement of the Athenians a torpedo 
flotilla under Prince George of Greece was ordered to Cretan waters, 
with instructions to sink any Turkish transports which might attempt 
to land troops for the further “persecution” of the Christians. This, in 
spite of the facts that the Powers had requested the Porte, and the 
Porte had agreed, not to send troops, and that at the moment Canea 
was absolutely quiet. Ifthe practical Englishman could be moved 
to poetry by the raid of Dr. Jameson, it is scarcely surprising that the 
excitable and sorely-tried Cretan should have flown to arms and 
declared the Turkish rule at an end when he heard that a Greek royal 
prince was in the offing ready to rescue him or die. Hence this dra- 
matic stroke accomplished its purpose. Although Prince George 
hurried away again as soon as he learnt from the European admirals 
that he would not be allowed to remain, he had the satisfaction of 
leaving the island in a state of insurrection from end to end. Two 
days later, while the Powers were still bewildered by the unexpected 
situation which confronted them, Colonel Vassos, with a small Greek 
army, landed at Platania and proclaimed the annexation of Crete to 
the Hellenic crown. 

The game had thus far been played with a mixture of effrontery 
and guile truly characteristic of the people who outwitted the per- 
fidious Phoenician. How it imposed upon anybody who had before 
him, as we have all had in the newspapers, the details of the course 
of events in Crete from day to day, is an amazing illustration of the 
subjectivity of history, even when we are personal witnesses of it. 
For, putting details aside, there is one striking fact which stands out 
clearly in the story I have so far reviewed. It is that at no one 
moment in the history of the troubles of last January and February, 
which so deeply stirred the righteous indignation of the Greeks, were 
the Christians of Crete in a state of persecution at the hands of the 
Turkish authorities. On the contrary, from the beginning they held 
the advantage, and when the insurrection at last broke out the chief 
anxiety of the European admirals was how to rescue the Mohammedan 
garrisons and settlements which were threatened by Christian insur- 
gents all over the island. The blackest element in the story is, how- 
ever, found on the diplomatic side. It is not astonishing that it 
should have made the German and Russian Emperors very angry. 
They are certainly young men, and they may be “ despots,”’ as Mr. 
Gladstone has witheringly called them, but that does not rob them of 
the right of resenting acts of bad faith. Their feelings were wittily 
described to me by a distinguished foreign diplomatist the other day. 
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“Les Grecs,” he said, “ nous ont fait manquer de parole a la Turquie. 
On ne pouvait pas nous abaisser davantage! ” 

But this is far from exhausting the case against Greece. Had she 
done nothing more than offend the German Emperor’s exquisite sense 
of honour Europe would, perhaps, have been inclined to smile at her 
capers. But she has touched during the last few weeks a much lower 
depth of unscrupulousness and has aimed at a far more serious mis- 
chief. On the 25th February the correspondent of the Times in 
Athens had a conversation with M. Delyannis, in the course of which 
that rusé personage made the following astonishing observations :— 

‘* Greece has no intention of declaring war against Turkey. Such a step would 
only be taken in case the Turks invade Thessaly, or the Great Powers render the 
position of the Greek army in Crete intolerable. The Government .... have 
no wish to raise the Macedonian Question or to embroil Europe over the partition 


of Turkey.” 

Mark the covert threat in the last sentence! Could anything more 
cynically wicked be conceived? What the Greek Premier wished to 
convey was this: “I have got into Crete in spite of the solemn 
resolution of your farcical Concert to maintain the integrity of 
Turkey. Now please understand it is my firm intention to stop there 
in spite of international law or even of the decencies of international 
intercourse. I am quite aware that the Powers, if they like, can make 
it uncomfortable for the Greek army in Crete, and can even, perhaps, 
turn it out ; but if they do, remember that on the Macedonian frontier 
I hold one of the keys to the powder magazine of Europe, into which 
I should not scruple to throw a lighted fuse. In other words, I will 
invade Macedonia and bring about a European war.” After that, 
who shall say that the type of Greek as figured in popular prejudices— 
an equal compound of brigand and maitre chanteur—is exaggerated ? 

Nor was the threat an idle one. As soon as it became clear that 
Europe was going to resist the extortioner he let loose all the wildest 
elements of Hellenism and concentrated all the available military 
forces of the country on the frontier. Europe responded with the 
blockade of Crete and the collective note penalising the aggressor. 
The paltry and transparent trickery with which in the end the Greek 
Government sought to provoke war without bringing itself within the 
technical incidence of the pacific injunctions of the Powers, not 
unfittingly closes this miserable record of Greek statesmanship. So 
far as the provocation of war was concerned the trick succeeded, but 
thanks to the precautions of the Powers, to the confidence reposed in 
their assurances by the Balkan States, and in a more solid way to the 
military resources and skill of the Turks, the wicked conspiracy against 
the general peace has so far failed, 

Mischief enough, however—and that, perhaps, irreparable—has 
already been perpetrated by Greece. Indeed, in one respect it will 
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-probably turn out that she has amply revenged herself for the 
thwarting of her designs in Crete. England, for example, was 
largely influenced in her attitude towards Greece by the importance 
of keeping the Concert of Europe together in order to solve the 
Eastern Question at an early date. A solution was, indeed, already 
in sight. The principle of coercing the Sultan into reforms had been 
accepted by all the Powers in the previous November. It had, how- 
ever, been accompanied by certain conditions in which England had 
acquiesced, one of them being the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of Turkey. Hence, even if the action of Greece had been 
less disingenuous than it was, if it had been as fully justified as it 
pretended to be, the Powers could not have agreed to her annexation 
of Crete. England, least of all, was inclined to sacrifice the 
future of the Armenians and the chance of permanent tranquillity in the 
East in order to satisfy the inordinate earth-hunger of M. Delyannis, 
especially as all the practical requirements of the Cretans were already 
secured, to their own loudly expressed satisfaction. It seems to me 
very doubtful now whether that compact will stand before a military 
triumph of Turkey, especially as that triumph has been preceded on the 
part of the Sultan by a patience, a correctness, and an obsequious 
deference to the counsels of the Powers and to the general interests 
of Europe which have placed the Concert—and two of its members in 
particular—under a considerable obligation to him. Consequently, I 
am sorely afraid that when it comes to the presentation of the new 
scheme of reforms at Constantinople it will be met with all the old 
delays and evasions, and, when ultimately England calls upon the 
Powers to discuss and devise coercive measures, the Concert will 
break up and the old deadlock will take its place. In this way it will 
be the Armenians and other subject races of Turkey who will have to 
suffer the worst effects of the criminal folly of Greece. She has, in 
short, given a new lease of life to the Eastern Question. She has 
proppel up the throne of Abdul Hamid, strengthened the infernal 
system of Yildiz, and stiffened all the reactionary elements in Moslem 
national life. 

As I write the news of crushing disasters to the Greek arms is 
shouted in the streets. In the interests of the Hellenes themselves, 
and as one who sincerely wishes them well, I trust this news is true. 
For nearly seventy years Greece has been a spoilt child. She has 
played ducks and drakes with her resources. She has not even 
civilised the land given to her in 1830 and enlarged in 1886. 
Brigands infest her almost roadless interior. She has the heaviest. 
crime rate of any country in Europe. Forty per cent. of her popula- 
tion, without counting the army, lives on the public revenue. The 
morale of her people has been undermined by secret societies, while 
the low cunning of her statesmen and the swashbuckling dictation of 
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the military element in the Chamber have brought on her the shame 
of bankruptcy and the humiliation of defeat at the unworthiest 
hands in Europe. It was high time that she had a severe lesson if 
she was to be saved from irremediable ruin. 

In 1852, when she was starting on national life, Stratford Canning 
tried to put her on the right path in a sensible speech delivered to 
a Greek deputation which waited upon him under Colocotrones to 
thank him for all he had done for the Greek cause. Writing after- 
wards to Lord Palmerston of the impression made upon him by this 
incident, he said :— 


“The Greeks do not see with my spectacles. Their grande idée is a pernicious 
illusion. The Turkish Empire is not yet weak enough to become their prey, but 
it may be used as their garden and field of productive industry. Grant them a 
natural ambition—they must still employ the means required for its success. Efforts 
beyond their strength, immoral enterprises, exaggerated pretensions, can only end 
in failure and humiliation, They have to strike root into a soil which many 
stubborn conditions of their present existence concur tocircumscribe. They have 
to gather strength from without as well as from within. Their true policy consists 
in meriting the confidence of Europe, and cultivating the good-will of their 
neighbours, at the same time that they give free play to the springs of internal 
progress and uphold for their protection the authority of law in all its depart- 
ments.”’ 


No wiser, no more fitting counsel could be offered to them now. 
The misfortunes they have suffered during the last few years should 
burn every word of it into their souls. Their present war will not 
have been fought in vain if it bring this lesson home to them—if it 
prevail with them to set their house in order, to have done with their 
pestilent Jingoes, to reorganise their State on an honest, frugal, and 
industrious basis, and to learn, like the French—not less ambitious 
and mercurial than they—how to wait. 

DirLomaticus. 
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Some day, when law-loving Christian Europe can purchase peace at 
a less exorbitant price than the perpetuation of an infamous system 
of eoldblooded crime in the East, and when order is finally and 
securely restored in Crete, this delightful island may become a 
favourite resort for lovers of winter sunshine and bracing summer 
breezes, and a health-giving refuge for Northern invalids. But the 
snows of many a winter will have thawed and descended in tinkling 
crystalline rills from the sacred heights of old Mount Ida before all 
the changes involved in this desirable evolution have become accom- 
plished facts. And meanwhile Crete is an unexplored paradise in 
ruins, a political voleano in chronic activity, a theatre on the boards 
of which rapine, arson, murder, and all manner of diabolical crimes 
are daily rehearsed for the peace, if not the delectation, of the 
Great Powers of peace-loving Christendom. ‘Truly, this is far and 
away the most grotesque political spectacle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the most withering commentary upon that curious system of 
civilisation and Christianity of which we are all so jealous and so 
proud: Jesus of Nazareth enthroned as a latter-day Moloch sniffing 
the warm blood and enjoying the exquisite agonies of his own devoted 
followers ! 

There are few places and peoples less known than Crete and the 
Cretans, and nowhere have I seen such crass ignorance respecting the 
very elements of the political problem as that which has heretofore 
been involved in almost every word and displayed in every act of the 
illustrious statesmen in Europe, and their less illustrious representa- 
tives in Crete who so blithely took upon themselves the Sisyphus task 
of devising an “excellent substitute” for the only possible remedy 
for the ills of that unfortunate island. The character of the people 
has been utterly misrepresented by those whose duty it was to study 
it on the spot, and was therefore completely misunderstood by the 
politicians who derived from these the data for their judgments and 
the motives for their action. The ludicrous yet tragical blunders of 
the six bluff admirals who in the unrehearsed part of dictatorial 
diplomatists cheerfully confounded ruined villages with fertile pro- 
vinces, picturesque bays with barren mountains, Christian insurgents 
with Moslem Beys, and even a British journalist with a Cretan monk, 
are but samples of a deplorable policy which, having begun in mutual 
jealousy, culminated in wanton bloodshed, and has been accompanied 
throughout with the blighting barrenness that universally charac- 
terises crime. It must be admitted, not, indeed, by way of justifica- 
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tion or excuse, but as a mere matter of explanation, that no people 
are more difficult to understand than the Cretans. Ever since the 
days of Paul, who gave undue publicity to the vindictive verse of a 
jaundiced poet, their customs and character have been lampooned 
rather than described. Every chance voyager who passed through 
the island since our own countryman Lithgow visited it three hun- 
dred years ago, has taken ethnographical snapshots at the inhabitants, 
with very curious but inevitable results. I undertake to-morrow to 
conduct the most impartial European through Crete, and aliowing 
him to question and cross-examine the peasantry in their huts, on 
their mountains, and in the prisons, to make it as clear to him as a 
simple sum in addition that, in the quaint words of Lithgow, “ all 
the highlanders of Candy are tyrannicall, bloodthirsty, and deceit- 
full,” to whom murder is an occasional pastime, rapine a means of 
livelihood, and thieving and lying their daily bread. 

In Europe the prevailing idea is that there is very little to choose 
between the two elements which compose the population of Crete. 
They are called Christians and Moslems for convenience or by cour- 
tesy, but the religious principles of either creed which enter into 
their psychological composition form but a homeopathic dose. 
Arcades ambo. A special label is necessary to their correct classifica- 
tion. They are Cretans, “a law unto themselves,” but a law which 
is hardly distinguishabie from anarchy. The Koran and the Ten 
Commandments are more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance among them, and the desire to get possession of a neighbour’s 
property is frankly held to suspend the force of Mohammedan ethics 
and the Sermon on the Mount. ‘Jilling is not murder in the island 
in which Zeus was born and died, or if it be, then murder is no 
offence against any divine law recognised there. Crime of every 
kind sits lightly on the shoulders of the easy-going Cretan, who looks 
upon killing and being killed, robbing and being robbed, as included 
in the day’s work. Such is the prevalent idea of the Cretan character ; 
and although utterly erroneous, it is extremely plausible. 

Crete is, in truth, a miniature epitome of the world, blessed with 
all climates within the limited compass of a few hours’ walk or ride, 
from the sultry date-bearing Hierapetra through ever milder and 
higher zones to the cool bracing Anogia and other villages, sacred 
Ida, and the herbless peaks of the White Mountains, which are partly 
covered with snow all the year round. With the exception of a few 
malarial valleys, such as that of Aya, in which I write these pages 
to the uncongenial accompaniment of European cannon, the marvel- 
lous blending of sea and mountain air scented with wild thyme, white 
and purple heather, orange blossoms, and numberless fragrant herbs, 
grasses, and flowers, is the most salubrious and delightful one need 
care to breathe. The seemingly arid soil is in fact as fertile as that 
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of Eden before the Fall. Enormous tracts of orange plantations 
alternate. with vast forests of bi-secular olives, the silvery sheen of 
whose luxuriant leafage conveys the impression of mellow, mystic, 
sunless light on the cloudiest day of the year. Lemon groves impart 
a palatial air to the most squalid hovel; entangled buds, full-blown 
flowers, and trailing plants throw a picturesque mantle over the ugliest 
ruins. Almond-trees put forth their delicately-tinted blossoms side 
by side with the homely hawthorn, wild figs, and pears, while tall, 
graceful palms, suggestive of Egypt, seem to spring up from the 
fissures of soilless crags, and to live and thrive by a chronic miracle. 
Leafy chestnut clumps vie in beauty with the shade-giving ilex, and 
dense knots of graceful cypresses, lanes of green myrtles, and natural 
avenues of sacred planes refresh the dazzled eye on the hottest 
summer’s day. The hills near the shore are overrun with wild aspa- 
ragus, thyme, and wild absinth; those farther inland with purple 
and white heather, glistening violets, and the famous Cretan orchid. 
The narrow lanes in and around the villages, which occupy the sites 
of the powerful cities of the past, are almost buried in masses of 
many-hued greenery. Dense hedges of gloomy ivy and tangling 
wild vines, blackberry-bushes, sorels, &c., are chequered by dog-roses, 
woodbine, delicately-tinted poppies, and faint-smelling jessamine, which 
irresistibly attract the rainbow-winged butterfly and the yellow bee. 
The physical features of the country abound in ‘the wildest of 
sublime landscapes, and the softest and prettiest backgrounds for the 
most perfect idylls of Theocritus. Take, for instance, the coast : 
nothing could more thoroughly embody the ideal of the sublime in 
nature than the coast line to the east of Suia, where from a cleft 
in the barren mass of rock a world-renowned city sprang up in olden 
times, behind the ruins of which a picture unrolls itself composed of 
a smiling valley, a narrow gorge, and wild snow-capped mountains 
losing their summits in the fleecy clouds, which seeks its parallel in 
the world. The valleys of Crete—those of Aya, Armeni, or Preveli, 
for instance, with their velvety undulating mounds, their white 
churches and monasteries framed in umbrageous foliage, their beetling 
crags, smiling slopes, and olive-fringed glades, look more like one of 
the mystic landscapes of. Leonardo da Vinci projected into space than 
a reality apprehended by the material sense of sight. Talk of wild 
gorges, and the most experienced traveller will confess that he never 
witnessed anything more sublime than the yawning chasm of Xelo 
Scala, the unimagined beauty of the gorge of Trepeti, or the magni- 
ficent gorge of Myrtos near Plako Bay, which, though it leads from 
one province to another, is so narrow that half-a-dozen riflemen could 
successfully defend it against a battalion, while a few hours’ rain 
converts it into the bed of a roaring mountain torrent. 
The soft pensive spirit of surrounding Nature, who owes little but 
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barrenness to the hand of man, would seem to have overflowed and 
become incorporated in the peasantry, whose expressive eyes and 
cautious movements are mirrors of their melancholy souls. They are 
the purest race of Greeks in the Archipelago, the lineal descendants of 
the contemporaries of Diedalus, in whose rude picturesque language 
lie embedded more of the forms of the old Dorie Greek than in any 
other dialect now extant. Celebrated as archers and light troops in 
ancient times, the bare-legged highlanders of Crete are to-day as active 
and swift-footed as their mountain ibex. A few days ago I observed 
with surprise and amusement a curious but typical instance of what 
they are capable of accomplishing in this respect. One of the chiefs 
of the Greek army of occupation, Colonel Libritis, was riding at a very 
fair pace from the Greek foreposts to the headquarters of Colonel 
Vassos at Alikiano, a distance of some three or four miles, attended by 
two Cretans who, armed to the teeth, were following him on foot. As 
his steed cantered along, these men glided rather than ran over hill 
and hollow, hedge, rock, and stream, ever onward, keeping well up 
with the Colonel without the least apparent effort. And I have known 
half-a-dozen of them to continue a quick march of that kind for fully 
half-a-day. Swiftness of foot is a Cretan trait, highly prized by the 
people, carefully cultivated from generation to generation with results 
which admirably illustrate the law of heredity. In one of the 
numerous festal songs of the Cretan people a promising young warrior 
is thus described in his character as huntsman :— 
“ His eyes were as stars, thunder his voice, 

His gait like the sweep of the hurricane. 

At a leap he overtakes the hare ; running he catches the deer ; 

At a bound he seizes and strangles the partridge.” 

This Achillean quality has stood the Cretans in good stead during 
the blockade of the island. Cut off from the sea by the European 
admirals, who “knew not what they did,” the rapidity of our 
communications with various distant portions of the island depended 
exclusively upon the fleetness and endurance of the couriers appointed 
by Colonel Vassos. I had occasionally an opportunity of testing their 
powers, and I can truly say that they were most marvellous. It is the 
ambition of every Cretan who can use a rifle to compete with the hares 
and deer in rapidity of locomotion. In one of the folk-songs frequently 
sung on festivals, during dinner, occur the lines :— 

“The youth who flies not, vies not, with the wind-driven clouds 
Lives vainly in this world.” 

The Cretan, unlike the Cypriot and others among his compatriots, 
can speak his own expressive old tongue with the certainty of being 
readily understood at Athens. Indeed, his language, which cannot be 
truly termed a dialect, inasmuch as it differs to a very limited extent 
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from that of the capital of Greece, competed for several generations 
with Attic for the position of literary idiom to the entire Hellenic 
people, and for many a long day after the fall of Byzantium it actually 
was the national tongue, in which some of the best-known literary 
works have been written. Hrotékritos, for instance, is an epic poem in 
Cretan, which is read and appreciated from Larissa to Cyprus, from 
Patras to Asia Minor. Voskopoolais the title of a graceful idyll which 
is equally well known wherever Greek is spoken and read. Evophilee 
is the name of a tragedy which has been represented with success in 
several Greek theatres, especially in the Ionian Isles, and is written 
with all the peculiarities which characterise the language spoken in 
Crete. Nothing could more firmly cement the union between Crete 
and the mother country than literary relations of this kind, which 
amount to absolute community of intellectual possessions between two 
equals. Nor is this all. In every part of the East and of the world 
in which Greeks live and flourish, a custom exists which is doubtless a 
survival of some ancient rite: on the Eves of Christmas and New Year 
little children go about from house to house, chanting certain songs 
alled Aalandha, which are sung only on these occasions. It is a 
modification of our own “ Waits.” Now, the Aa/andha songs chanted 
throughout all Hellas, the Archipelago, and the Hellenic world, are 
one and all in the Cretan tongue. 

Yet these are the two branches of the family knit together by the 
bond of kindred sympathies whom Europe is resolved to keep asunder! 
As well try to cut a sunbeam with a Sheffield knife. 

The Cretans have preserved many memorials of their glorious past 
besides the archaic forms of words still in use in their language. 
Those of the sacred Mount Ida still invoke the name of Zeus, who was 
born and buried there, in those unconsidered ejaculations which 
express wonder or incredulity. The Cretans of Herakleion and 
Rethymus have preserved slightly modified forms of the old choral 
dances of the Greeks. For they all love music, song, and dance as in 
ancient times, and no festival ever passes without these cheering 
accompaniments. Strange to say, it isthe old men who usually sing 
at these festive repasts, they being considered the most faithful 
preservers of the old-world traditions. When the dances begin, it is 
the young men who chant distichs—generally dealing w ith love 
matters—keeping time with the dance. The number of these verses 
is countless. They differ enormously from each other in intrinsic 
value, but there is a certain music in the words of them all which 
cannot be reproduced. A sample of those which I heard is the 
following :— 

“« My graceful little cypress, 
Move and thrill the breeze, 
That the birds may begin to warble, 
And the rosy dawn appear.” 
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Songs of liberty, however, are among the most numerous and most 
esteemed poetical productions in the island. The Cretan’s love of 
liberty borders on fanaticism. He can brook nothing that hampers 
his freedom of action, not even the regular daily task undertaken and 
accomplished for his daily bread. He is capable of performing the 
most arduous work and of enduring the most terrible privations, but 
only as the result of his own spontaneous will, enlisted on behalf of an 
idea, which is generally love of country. Humdrum domestic labour 
he cordially hates, and as life without it is practically impossible, all the 
hard and disagreeable work of the kind has hitherto been done by 
Moslems. Doubtless this feeling has been strengthened by the 
unsettled state of things in Crete ever since the Turkish domination, 
and the consequent insecurity of property and discouragement to 
plodding labour. But the basis of the sentiment is consciousness of 
superiority—the desire to safeguard that nobility which is hedged 
round by no titles, distinctions, or parchment deeds, and is yet none 
the less real. 

A large number of patriotic songs are allegorical, for freedom of 
speech in a Turkish province would be an unheard-of anomaly. Here 
is a description of Crete under the figure of an eagle which I extract 
from one of the old folk-songs :— 


“ On the sharp rock of a cloud-capped hill 

An eagle sat, beaten by rain and snow. 

The poor bird entreats the sun to rise : 

‘ Arise, O Sun! put forth light and heat, 

That the icy snow on my wings may thaw 

And the biting frost on my claws may melt.’ ” 
Patriotism, like religion, is one of the sanctities of the place, calculated 
to unsensualise the Cretan mind so entirely absorbed by thoughts of 
war ; and in the crumbling ruins and cheerless cabins of their mountain 
fastnesses such patriotism is taught and imbibed from generation to 
generation as in olden times only Tyrtzeus’ fiery songs could fan to 
flame. Ever since the Turks took possession of the island, revolution 
has been the normal, or let us say chronic, condition of Crete, infants 
being brought into the world, youths hardened and trained, work 
tackled and done solely for the purpose of preparing and maintaining 
warriors for the cause of liberty and Christianity. This is no phrase ; 
it is true to a degree and in a form which is credible only to those who 
themselves have seen and heard. I lately spoke with a woman who 
for several days and nights stood silent and heartbroken over the 
writhing form of her wounded son, a magnificent type of man who 
had been struck by a fragment of a European bomb, and whose life 
was fast ebbing away. When he closed his eyes for the last time, and 
the army doctor said, “ Your son is dead ; he is a hero,” the woman 
replied, “ It was for that I brought him into the world.” 
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During the heat of the battle of Vukolies, my friend, Colonel 
Libritis, had occasion to go up the hill about four or five hundred feet 
distant from the Turkish fort, whence the bullets rained about his 
head. On the way he met a number of female mourners chanting 
the dirge of the dead, and behind them, on a stretcher carried by four 
men, a stately form of about thirty-five years old clad in the Cretan 
national costume, a crimson-lined mantle covering his lifeless body. 
A few yards farther back another insurgent was being carried down- 
wards wounding and bleeding, but not dead. Suddenly from among 
the stretcher-bearers a martial-looking man came calmly forwards and 
asked Libritis, ““ What is the news?” “ You ought to know that,” 
was the reply ; “but why are youhere?” “I was about to wash the 
wounds of my cousin who is wounded there on that stretcher—to bury 
my brother whose body you have just met. But let me first explain 
to you how things stand between us and the Turks up there.” And 
thereupon he gave a lucid and exhaustive account of the battle, the 
forces on both sides, and of everything which it behoved the Colonel 
to know. J am acquainted with that man, whose name is Yalanis. 
Death is really and truly despised by the Cretans. I have seen many 
who were hopelessly wounded, but not one who felt regret at his 
premature end. Death is a word which is practically unknown in the 
island. “He passed away” is the euphemism that connotes the 
supreme change. ‘ He who fears death,” says the Cretan proverb, 

‘lies many times; but he who desires to live wins but shame.” 

Physical pain is treated with the same contempt as death. The 
Cretans are sober and temperate, and their powers of endurance are 
developed to a marvellous degree. Their nerves are of iron, their 
will-power Promethean. The instances of these qualities which I had 
occasion to observe are legion. Thus, for several nights I slept side 
by side on the floor with a Cretan whose face was covered with a cloth. 
He had received a ball in the right eye, which was utterly destroyed ; 
the bridge of his nose and part of his left cheek were completely gone. 
His life was despaired of, but Cretan blood is endowed with more than 
the usual reserve of vital forces, and Cretan air is uncommonly salu- 
brious, and he finally pulled through. From first to last that wounded 
man, who had to travel on a mule over pathless mountains for eight 
mortal hours, never uttered a groan. When Colonel Vassos asked 
him whether he was suffering much, he replied, “ Not at all: it’s a 
pleasure.” When the doctor who tended him undid the bandages 
and showed me the horrible wounds, I expressed compassion for the 
sufferer. “It’s all right,’ he replied without the quivering of a 
muscle, “ I am satisfied to have one eye. It’s enough to enable me to 
take aim at the enemies of my country.” Another man, whom I 
talked with in the improvised hospital of the Holy Trinity Monastery 
on Akrotiri, had been struck in the right side of the chest by a ball 
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which traversed his right lung and issued out of his back. His life, 
too, was despaired of. But after some weeks’ rest and cleanliness, 
healthy nature had the upper hand, and he pulled through. While 
his life was still hanging in the uncertain balance, he accepted 
with gratitude and smoked with delight some cigarettes I brought 
him. 

The proud spirit that forbids these noblemen of nature to engage 
in work, which they are taught to associate with slavery or serfdom, 
inspires them with an equal horror of every serious physical blemish. 
I have never seen a Cretan—scores of thousands of whom have passed 
before my eyes—with a wooden leg or lacking an arm, but I have 
seen strong men who, wounded in battle, obstinately refused to have 
their lives saved by recourse to an operation, the success of which was 
certain. There was one man especially who had his leg very badly 
fractured at Candanos by a European ball. The bone was literally 
crushed to fragments. He refused, however, to submit to the loss of 
the limb, and remained in a wretched little village suffering atrocious 
tortures for over three weeks, attended only by the women folk, whose 
primitive methods proved worse than unavailing. A Greek army 
doctor at last sought him out, and used every species of persuasion to 
induce him to allow the limb to be amputated at the eleventh hour. 
But the wounded man preferred death to mutilation, and his relations 
emphatically endorsed the choice. The flowers of spring are now 
withering on his grave. If it had only been a question of extracting 
a bullet or having recourse to any other chirurgical experiment the 
result of which would not have disfigured or crippled him for life, he 
would have cheerfully undergone the ordeal, however painful. 

When a Cretan dies, his loss is bewailed with rites and ceremonies 
the origin of which is lost in the grey mist of prehistoric times. Thus 
his female relatives and friends slowly and feelingly chant a wild 
lament, which to some extent resembles the Celtic keen. His mother 
generally begins the dirge, which is in verse, and, if he have been killed 
in battle, her first words are : “ It was for this that I brought him into 
the world.” It isa weird scene—such a long procession of kinsfolk 
carrying a dead body over pathless hills, over boulders and brushwood, 
to the accompaniment of a most melancholy chant, the straggling line 
of mourners illumined by the slant and mellow radiance of the setting 
sun. 

The Cretans are hospitable and kind-hearted, despite their stoic 
endurance of suffering and their absolute contempt of death; and 
exhaustion or death from hunger and mendicity in the ordinary sense 
of the word are in normal times entirely unknown in the island. I 
have seen children beg, but never for food or money, which they 
invariably refuse. What they always asked for is a few cartouches 
for their father’s or brother’s rifie. It sounds incredible, but it is a 
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sober fact that children of six and seven years have, in return for 
assistance given to officers in showing them the way to a village or 
mountain pass, refused all offers of money, and entreated their would- 
be benefactors to make them a present of cartouches instead. Boys of 
eight and nine are generally fairly good shots, and among the insur- 
gents at Akrotiri, Malaxa, and all the most hotly contested battles of 
the present revolution, I saw boys of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen, 
who fought with the enthusiasm born of youth and the fearlessness 
that proceeds from training and example. 

The women are as brave as the men. They endure the loss of their 
beloved husbands and sons with a resignation which in other countries 
religion itself is powerless to inspire. During every revolution they 
expose themselves to the bullets of the Turks with the calm indiffe- 
rence with which they would climb to the snowclad summits of their 
native hills and brave the bracing breeze. During most of the recent 
fighting at Herakleion, Rethymus, and Castelli, women crawled on 
all fours between the Turkish bullets and their brothers, sons, and 
husbands, and offered them water and oranges, and leisurely rolled 
cigarettes for the combatants. Yet in normal times—if one can speak 
of anything normal in the island of Crete—everything suggestive of 
war and bloodshed is most carefully kept away from the women folk, 
and if a woman appears on the scene when a Cretan is about to kill 
his enemy, he turns away and awaits another opportunity. 

The Cretans deserve special mention for their strict interpretation 
of the morality known as sexual. I can affirm without fear of contra- 
diction that no other tribe or people in Europe—and probably in the 
world—can vie in this respect with the Christians of this charming 
island. Jealousy is unknown here, for the simple reason that all 
Cretan girls and women must, like Cesar’s wife, be above suspicion. 
Any forgetfulness of the duties which a wife owes to her husband’s 
honour and her own is speedily visited with death. A curious case 
came to my knowledge a few weeks ago. A handsome young Cretan 
fell in love with a pretty dark-haired maid of a western village, whose 
parents, however, preferred another suitor. Mindful of the customs 
of the country, they determined that the first of the two rivals should 
be entirely put out of court, and, with this object in view, they led 
their own daughter into temptation, the result of which was that she 
was seduced by the man whom they had resolved to give her as 
husband. But in spite of their unscrupulous methods, the match 
was broken off. Then an unheard-of thing occurred. The young 
man who had first offered his hand and heart to the girl repeated 
the offer, and undertook to overlook the fault which should have 
placed an impassable abyss between himself and his beloved. It was 
then that the unwritten law of Cretan honour was appealed to by his 
brother and his male relatives, who one and all publicly gave him 
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notice that if he married a girl with a “ blot on her escutcheon ” they 
would feel justified in killing him at sight, and would discharge this 
painful duty without flinching. The matter stopped there. I am 
unable to prophesy what course the love-stricken will now pursue, but 
I am absolutely certain that if he marry the maiden, his violent death 
and unhonoured burial will both take place within the honeymoon. 
Sexual immorality is unknown in Crete, and the loose conversation 
and equivocal jokes that flourish where it prevails are never heard 
here. Hence the horror inspired by the more than free-and-easy 
manners introduced by the European troops, and the danger which 
would inevitably arise if those troops were allowed to penetrate into 
the interior of the island. Even in Canea, which is a port frequented 
by sailors of all nations, the futile but repeated attempts of Italian 
and other marines to indulge in the low pleasures to which they 
are accustomed in other parts of the world wellnigh ended in a 
riot, the germs of which were with difficulty annihilated in my 
presence. 

Hence the enormous moral influence of the Greeks, whom we are 
pleased to represent as a weak and bankrupt State incapable of govern- 
ing a freedom-loving people like the Cretans. Asa matter of fact 
the Greeks, and they alone, can influence, persuade, and command the 
Cretans, with the ease with which Aladdin ordered about the Genius 
as long as he kept possession of the lamp. The Greeks are a sober, 
temperate, chaste people, like their brethren the Cretans. I have 
lived in their camp among their soldiers and officers, who have come 
from all parts of the kingdom, the Archipelago, and Asia Minor, and 
I can truly say that their attitude towards the female population has 
always been exemplary toa degree which must needs appear incredible 
in Europe. What is more, having eaten, drunk, marched, and lived 
with Greek officers here in Crete, I can say that during their moments 
of abandon and thoughtless amusement I have never heard a joke, 
word, or allusion which could not be repeated at the fireside of an 
English Puritan family. This is part of the secret of Greece’s in- 
fluence upon the Cretans; it is also one of the reasons why Colonel 
Vassos and his troops will never consent to co-operate with those of 
the Great Powers to restore “order” in the island. He and his 
army are capable of disarming the population and restoring complete 
tranquillity, without the loss of a human being, in ten days or a fort- 
night. All Europe combined will not accomplish the task in less 
than four or five months, and even then only at the cost of hundreds 
and it may be thousands of human lives. 

The Cretans have been often accused of being murderers and 
thieves, and so far as I know have never been authoritatively found 
not guilty. The facts are these: highway robbery is utterly un- 
known in the island, and you may travel from one end of Crete to 
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the other without losing your money or your clothes. Sheep-lifting 
is on a somewhat different footing. It is regarded, especially by the 
Sfakiots, as a species of manly sport all the more creditable that it is 
invariably attended with considerable personal danger. They hold 
that it trains them to the methods and ruses of war, and in that 
respect fulfils a function similar to that of duelling among students 
in Germany. 

The killing which the Cretans refuse to condemn as murder takes 
place in two cases only: when the honour of a married woman has 
been sullied and when a relative has been deliberately killed. In the 
former case, which, as I pointed out, is of extremely rare occurrence, 
it is deemed meet and proper to slay the woman and the man. In 
the latter, the murderer must be sacrificed to the manes of the dead 
kinsman. ‘This is the custom known as vendetta, and in Crete it pre- 
vails almost exclusively in the province of Sfakio. It very rarely 
happens in the province of Apokoronaand never in the districts of the 
east. If aman be killed by another, that other is openly slain by 
the victim’s next of kin. This is the origin of the accusation hurled 
against all Cretans. Although there are no official data on the sub- 
ject, I can say as the result of careful inquiry that the statistics of 
crime in Crete tell an incomparably more favourable story of the 
people’s respect for human life than can be told with truth of the inha- 
bitants of any highly civilised European country. Vendetta ‘acts as 
a deterrent and preventive of crimes against life. Revolutions, of 
course, bring their own code of ethics with them in all countries ; but 
in Crete, strange to say, the change is for the better. Among other 
things the vendetta is wholly suspended from the moment the first 
shot is fired against the common enemy until the last insurgent has 
returned to his humble home. One of the curious customs which 
prevail on the eve of every insurrection is known as adelphopoiesis 
(aé@Agoroujors) or fraternisation. One of its immediate results is the 
cessation of all feuds, enmity, and rancour. It is carried out as 
follows: A number of individuals choose a young girl, who must be 
pretty—no difficult matter in Crete. They inform her parents of 
their intention, and the needful consent is never withheld. Then a 
priest is sent for and told to begin the ceremony. He takes a very 
long girdle and joins all the men with it in a circle, in the centre of 
which the young girl is placed. Then the clergyman recites a 
number of prayers and winds up by giving his benediction to all 
present. ‘The moment he pronounces the last amen, the circle and 
its centre stand in the relation of brothers and sister to each other to 
all religious and social intents and purposes. Each and every one of 
the males is bound in honour—and a Cretan knows no more sacred 
obligation—to protect that girl throughout her life; but none of 
them can ever take her for his wife. She is and remains their sister 
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in the eyes of the priest and people to the end of her days. But 
they must also stand by and succour each other, and if needs be at 
the cost of life itself. 

Treason to their country among the Cretans is what parricide was 
among the contemporaries of Draco—a crime for which there was 
no qualification, no name, no punishment. If in times of political 
trouble a man ventures into the city of Canea or Herakleion, where 
the Moslems have their way, he is deemed to have lamentably failed 
in his duty to his country, and, unless he expiate his offence, he is 
thenceforth tabooed. This is the nearest approach to treason among 
the Christians of the island, where it is as difficult to find a traitor 
as the “ missing link ” of Darwin’s theory. Where ignominy is feared 
more than torture or death, there can be no place for declared traitors. 
But as it is quite possible to reveal an important secret accidentally, 
experience and the Turks have taught the Cretans the inestimable 
lesson of caution and distrust, which, together with their inborn cre- 
dulity, render their real character an enigma to the tourist. This 
curse of credulity is the basis of the Greek proverb which says: “ A 
Peloponnesian can make one mistake, a continental Greek two, and a 
Cretan a thousand.” 

But for all that he is ever wary and distrustful, ever on his guard 
against possible surprises, even when dealing with a neighbour, for in 
Crete the walls have ears. The following dialogue between two 
Cretans who meet in the mountains is a literal translation from the 
original and typical illustration of their caution:—A. “ Good day, 
neighbour.” 3B. “ You are right welcome, my good friend.” <A. 
“‘ Where do you come from?” JB. “ From up yonder, quite near.” 
A. “And where might you be goingto?” B. “Oh, only just down. 
there.” A. “ Well, and what’s the news, dear friend?” B. “ Good 
news, and all that you may tell me over and above.” A. “ Make 
me a present’ of yourname.” JB. “ You are heartily welcome to it” 
(but he never breathes it for all that). A living example of this 
chronic distrust and caution, lest by a mere accident the common 
enemy should learn a secret of significance, is an old man named Costoro 
Voludhaki, who, like several other Cretans whom I met, is a hale cen- 
tenarian who has passed through eight revolutions unscathed. He 
carries secresy to such a point that he never allows even his own 
friends and partisans to know where he sleeps at night. It is hardly 
surprising if, under these circumstances, contemporary Cretans have 
inherited the unenviable reputation of their forefathers for unveracity. 
But no one who approves deception in war and diplomacy in peace 
will be justified in casting the first stone at those whose very lives 
occasionally depend both in war and in peace upon their misleading 
their secular foes. 


(1) This is the Greek formula for asking a person’s name. 
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Such, in brief, are the salient characteristics of the people whom 
Europe has undertaken to pacify, govern, and persuade. The bare 
fact that this task should have been so blithely tackled affords con- 
clusive proof that the very elements of the problem were unknown or 
ignored. It is not the first time that Europe has interfered in Crete, 
but when the present cup of humiliation has been drained to the 
dregs, it will most probably prove the last. Any more hopeless wild- 
goose chase it would be impossible to conceive. But even if the end 
in view had been attainable, the means employed were eminently 
calculated to defeat it. 

From the short-lived domination of the Saracens, which began in 820, 
led to the foundation of the city of Candia on the ruins of Herakleion, 
and was brought to an ignominious close by Nicephoras Phocas in 
961, through the Venetian period which began in 1204, and the 
calamitous Turkish era, down to the present day, the history of Crete 
contains much capable of horrifying, but little calculated to edify, the 
philosophic reader. But all records were beaten, all analogies out- 
stripped, by the doings of irresponsible Pashas. The Christians, whom 
an imperial iradé expressly exempted from those oppressive taxes 
which impoverished the rayahs in other provinces of the Empire, were 
deliberately killed and robbed if well-to-do, and forced to cultivate 
the lands of their foreign oppressors gratis if poor. Nor were landed 
property and labour the only objects coveted by the Agas. The 
wives and daughters of the Christians were considered and treated as 
mere chattels, and many Cretan families embraced Islam in order to 
preserve the honour of their females intact. Those whose conscience 
forbade apostacy had recourse to open resistance, but such fiendish 
atrocities characterized the repression of that first outbreak of 1679 
that no further appeal to arms was made for over a hundred years, 
and even in 1780, when the celebrated Daskaloyani organized and 
headed the second rising against Moslem misrule, none but the 
Sfakians had the desperate courage to march against the Turks. It 
was then that the fearless chief, in order to save his people from a 
repetition of the blood-curdling methods of 1679, gave himself up and 
was flayed alive at Herakleion. 

From that day to this the systole and diastole of oppression and 
rebellion have had full play. Janissaries took to killing mere 
Christians for sport, or else for the purpose of trying their new guns 
upon them, and at one time the entire Christian element was menaced 
with extermination. It would have wholly disappeared, in fact, had 
not a thoughtful Sultan energetically forbidden the procedure as 
wasteful and improvident. But the pressure that was still exerted 
upon them, despite this prohibition, resulted in the “ conversion” to 
Islam of several villages of Selino, many of the renegades, like the 

amily Koormooli, practising Christianity in secret until a favourable 
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opportunity offered to profess it in public. The revolution of 1821 
was an excellent opportunity, and the Cretans embraced it with enthu- 
siasm. Unfortunately they were not provided with arms at first, and 
the Turks massacred, wholesale, the helpless Christian population of 
Canea, Herakleion, Rethymus, and Sitia, and then proceeded to do like- 
wise in the mountains. At Therisso, however, they were completely 
routed and their arms captured. The booty of one insurgent chief, 
Sarandoni, amounting to twelve matchlocks, swords, &c., &c. In this 
manner the Cretans armed themselves, and would have put a speedy 
end to Turkish domination had it not been for the reinforcements 
sent by the Egyptian Viceroy, whose troops distinguished themselves 
by numerous acts of savage cruelty. Among other exploits, these 
Egyptian mercenaries killed a number of the best families of the 
island—several hundred men in all—by smoking them to death in 
the grotto of Meli Doni. 

In this way the insurrection dwindled to a guerilla warfare, during 
which the island was governed by Greek officials, among whom 
Reineck—the father of the late commander of the Cretan squadron— 
distinguished himself as Governor of Crete for two years. But in 
1830 European diplomacy gave Crete to Egypt and to a form of mis- 
rule which has no name. The taxation beggared the people, who 
refused to work ; and systematic injustice exasperated them to such a 
degree that they forgot their usual caution or despised their chronic 
fears. A number of provincial notables gathered together at Murnies 
(Cydonia) unarmed, ventured to demand something in the nature of 
administrative reform; but the energetic Governor, Mustapha Pasha, 
had eighty of them forthwith arrested and hanged. In 1841 the 
island was given back to Turkey, with results which make no appre- 
ciable difference in the long history of rapine and bloodshed. The 
Cretans profited by the change to demand their liberty. A British 
admiral at Suda spoke, it is said, of a possible principality ; but then, 
as to-day, the cry of the people was “ Union with Greece.” There- 
upon Mustapha Pasha received carte blanche to extinguish the insurrec- 
tion in blood, which he duly did. 

The next revolutionary movement, called after its leader Mavrienni, 
occurred in 1858, but was richer in political results than in military 
exploits. Without a single battle being fought the Sublime Porte 
accorded to Cretan Christians: (1) the right to possess and carry 
arms ; (2) to elect representatives to the administrative councils; (3) 
to establish “Councils of Elders” for the purpose of organizing 
matters of common law and of administering the property of 
orphans, &c.; (4) religious tolerance, including the right of both 
elements of the population to change their religion without let or 
hindrance ; (5) the reduction of taxation, and a number of other 
secondary privileges. This charter, however, was never seriously 
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taken by the Pashas, who, on various pretexts, refused to apply it, and 
things went rapidly from bad to worse, until the sanguinary insur- 
rection of 1866 broke out, lasting three long years, and culminating 
in the so-called “organic law’ by which representative government 
was, for the first time, established. But it was a representative 
government which deliberately gave the power and preponderance to 
the Turkish minority, and merely found a liberal formula for a re- 
actionary idea; besides which, it made no clear distinction between 
the executive and judicial functions of the State. It would be a 
misnomer to call such a change by the name of reform, and a delusion 
to hope that the Christians would content themselves with a tanta- 
lizing shadow. If anyone entertained the delusion, it was rudely 
shaken by the revolution of 1878, which culminated in the completion 
of the “ organic law ” by the “ Halepa Convention,” which really and 
truly gave the power to the Christian majority and seemed to have 
settled the question for the remainder of the days of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

But in all countries governed or misgoverned by the Turks the 

standard of right and wrong depends upon men more than measures. 

, And in this connection it is not always enough to have the inten- 
tion of doing what is right. ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way ” 
is a proverb the truth of which presupposes a clear head and a gift of 
combination which, if not inborn, is seldom acquired. Now, the first 
of the Christian Governors-General, Photiadis, undoubtedly had the 
intention of applying the new law, regardless of Turkish pride and 
prejudice, and whenever he found the letter of the law vague or 
doubtful, he unhesitatingly drew upon the spirit. He had an excel- 
lent legislative code drawn up by the eminent Greek jurisconsult, 
Al. Skaltsooni; he appointed the best possible candidates to the 
‘ posts established by the new tribunals, and he left nothing undone to 
reform the entire administration. 

The results naturally proved distasteful both to the Porte and to 
the Mohammedan Cretans, who were not minded to exchange the réle 
of masters which they had played for centuries in the island for that 
of mere units in a minority. They sought to neutralise the efforts of 
the Governor-General, and they waited impatiently for such of his 
mistakes as might give them a hold upon the enterprising adminis- 
trator. The new system of government resulted in the formation 
of parties, upon one of which Photiadis relied for support, to the 
chagrin of the rest. He was accused, with plausibility though 
possibly without reason, of seeking to become the prince of an 
autonomous government, and in the seventh year of his administra- 
tion the majority of the Assembly forced him to resign. 

During the following three years three several Governors-General 
were sent to Crete, but the distrust of the Porte and the unscru- 
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pulous opposition of the native Moslem element brought all govern- 
ment to a standstill. Assassinations were bespoken and paid for by 
Beys, whose hired executioners and unavenged victims were known 
to all; the gendarmerie was commanded by political parties; while 
the troops refused to obey any orders but those emanating from 
Yildiz. Thus, whenever the Governor-General requested a detach- 
ment of soldiers to safeguard the public peace in a town or village, 
the military commander’s stereotype reply was that he must await 
instructions from Constantinople—instructions which never came. 

In this manner government by means of Christian governors 
proved a miserable failure. The Great Powers were of course made 
aware of the fact, and the Treaty of Berlin gave them the right, if it 
did not impose upon them the duty, of taking such action as would 
have ensured the execution of the reforms. Had they intervened 
thus seasonably, all the expense and bloodshed of their latter-day 
policy would have been spared. But in lieu thereof their representa- 
tives over and over again assured the Cretans who invoked the counsel 
or assistance of the Powers that the latter had other and better fish 
to fry, and did not care a fig what became of Crete. Meanwhile the 
work of intrigue went merrily on, and ended in the recall of Sartinsky 
Pasha, the last of the Christian Governors-General, who had become 
particularly obnoxious to the military commander, Ibrahim Pasha. 
The minority and their partisans having left the city, armed them- 
selves, and sent their demands to Canea in writing. Several Turks 
likewise prepared for armed resistance or attack, of which the line of 
cleavage was no longer the law of Jesus or Mohammed, but under- 
hand intrigue. Thereupon Sartinsky Pasha was recalled, Shakir 
Pasha dispatched, and the “ troubles of 1889” were in full swing. 

Shakir Pasha is a diplomatist, and diplomacy of every kind, 
Turkish and Christian, has invariably proved calamitous to the 
island. He cleverly flattered the inhabitants by seeking their advice 
and experience on a number of political questions, while thirty thou- 
sand Turkish troops were being gradually landed in the cities. 
Thereupon the Porte requested the Greek Government to use its 
influence to persuade the Cretans to allow the troops to enter into the 
interior of the island, promising that the privileges of the people 
would be scrupulously respected, and their life and property protected 
against lawless Moslems and Christians alike. The Greek Govern- 
ment, strange to say, complied with the request, and the Greek Consul 
at Canea induced the Cretans to admit the Turkish troops into the 
interior. Once there, these saviours and defenders indulged in every 
form of pillage, laying waste houses and fields, defiling churches, 
massacring Christians, and generally supplying the foreign consuls, 
including our own, with abundant materials for sensational reports. 
Shakir Pasha then proclaimed martial law, and set about prosecuting 
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those Christian deputies who had exerted themselves to the very 
utmost to hinder the outbreak of the disorders. Some escaped to 
Greece, others were condemned to death or to general servitude for 
life, and the property of one and all swelled the booty of the Moslem 
protectors. All the Christian officials at once resigned, and the curtain 
fell upon the second act of the Turko-Cretan drama. 

The third and last scene opens with the famous firman of 1889 
which suppressed all the privileges of the island, and proceeds with 
bickerings among the foreign consuls, Turko-European intrigues, and 
dark Levantine mysteries which Eugéne Sue would have delighted to 
depict. Thus Shakir Pasha appreciated the wisdom and experience of 
M. Billiotti, the British Consul, while Djevad Pasha, the military 
commander, admired the talents of his French colleague, and a state 
of things ensued which did not materially contribute to augment the 
Cretans’ respect for Europe. Meanwhile Shakir played his role with 
ability, acquiring the reputation of a perfect gentleman in the villas of 
Halepa, and of an unscrupulous tyrant among the Christian peasants, 
whom his numerous spies had arrested by the score. Whenever a 
complaint on the subject reached him, his indignation—against his 
“unfaithful stewards ””—knew no bounds, and he promised to release 
the poor Christian and punish the too-zealous Moslem. But in such 
cases Shakir never went beyond mere promise. 

He was suddenly succeeded by Djevad Pasha, and the star of 
Britain was eclipsed, while that of France twinkled with treble 
splendour. But the Cretans were always under a cloud. Djevad had 
more than once condemned the firman of 1889 as a political blunder, 
but he now upheld it on the ground that the Sultan’s words, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, are immutable. But his reign was 
short. Called to Constantinople to take charge of the ship of State 
and pilot it through Armenian waters, Djevad was succeeded in Crete 
by Mahmoud Pasha, who endeavoured to govern by corruption. For 
the sake of popularity he decided to pardon five hundred suspected 
criminals, and as this was impossible, because they had never been 
tried, he ordered their immediate trial by default, and acquittal. He 
also annulled the entire code of laws which had been confirmed by 
imperial firmans, and grossly violated both the “ organic law” and 
the “Convention of Halepa” by appointing a Mohammedan majority 
to the High Court of Appeal. But the Sultan confirmed the lawless 
deeds of his servant, and Crete bade fair to become a mere Turkish 
province. All this, it must be remembered, took place in the days of 
autonomy. 

Mahmoud Pasha left nothing undone to inspire Cretan Christians 
with dislike to representative government. Instead of allowing them- 


(1) Anagnosté Gogoni, the Chief of Apokorona,fo: instance, who was first ccndemned 
to death, then exiled to Konia, &c., &c. 
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selves to be led by a pasha, however, the mayors, municipal councils, 
and notables of all the provinces signed a petition demanding the 
immediate convocation of the Assembly, and as this request was 
refused the Christians armed themselves, appeared at the electoral 
urns with rifles and voting papers, and chose members of the Assembly, 
who met and deliberated at Canea. Mahmoud, astonished at their 
audacity, hesitated to disperse them by force, whereupon they drew up 
the following demands:—1. A change in the system of taxation ; 
2. The immediate summoning of the Assembly ; and 3. The nomination 
of a Christian Governor-General. The Sultan, informed of the matter 
by Mahmoud Pasha, promised to comply with the first of these 
requests, but would not hear of the other two. 

All this time “ autonomy ” was supposed to be on its trial, and the 
Great Powers were believed to be the protectors of Crete. But they 
allowed things to take their own course until “ autonomy” became as 
hated almost as Turkish misrule itself. As long as Turkey trampled 
treaties underfoot, Europe had other fish to fry. 

An attempt on the life of Mahmoud Pasha was soon followed by his 
recall, and the nomination of Turkhan Pasha to the arduous post of 
Governor-General. This official’s knowledge of Greek would, it was 
hoped, facilitate his task and contribute to his popularity. But his 
extreme politeness repelled the Cretans, whose proverb says: “ Be not 
too sweet lest people eat you up, nor yet too sour lest they cast you 
out.” His first difficulty was whether he ought to summon the 
Assembly, and he was unfortunate in solving it, for no sooner had he 
decided to govern without it than he received orders from Constanti- 
nople to proceed to the elections. When everything was arranged and 
the Chamber was on the point of meeting, Turkhan was suddenly 
recalled, and Karatheodory Pasha appointed in his stead, a man who 
repelled, by his ill-disguised contempt and his brusque manners, all 
those Christians whose friendly dispositions he had managed to gain 
by his lavish and illusory promises of radical reform. 

To a great extent the troubles and bloodshed which began under 
the governorship of Karatheodory Pasha have been attributed to the 
ill-considered activity of certain of the foreign consuls; and I confess 
I am unable to rebut the charge. Consuls ought, like their sovereigns, 
to hold carefully aloof from the intrigues and contests of the political 
parties of the countries to which they are accredited, and, what is 
equally important, they should be above all suspicion in this respect. 
It is quite possible that the entire consular corps at Canea absolutely 
eschewed everything calculated to compromise themselves or their 
Governments, but it is absolutely certain that a very different impres- 
sion prevailed among the whole Cretan population with regard to 
some of them; and this impression was fraught with calamitous 
results. Here, however, it is impossible to enter into details. 
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A man named Coundouraki, who was believed to be the protégé 
of the British Consul and of Mahmoud Pasha, and enjoyed in a less 
degree the confidence of his own people, formed a revolutionary 
committee in Apokorona and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Devoid of all influence upon his countrymen, who looked upon his 
venture with apathy or disapproval, the movement would have proved 
abortive had not the Governor-General dispatched troops against the 
insurgents. The latter fired upon the soldiers, and thereupon Cretans 
of all shades of opinion flocked to the standard, desirous of defending 
their own villages from invasion. But the movement never spread 
beyond the province in which it originated, although the insurgents 
defeated the detachments dispatched by the Governor - General. 
This episode ended in the recall of Karatheodory and the reappoint- 
ment of Turkhan, who on his arrival exasperated the Christians by 
his renewed refusual to convoke the Assembly. 

Meanwhile, occasional skirmishes between the Christian inhabitants 
and the soldiers kept the excitement simmering and ushered in the 
sanguinary scenes that finally followed. Turkhan Pasha, taking 
time by the forelock, armed the Cretan Moslems for the combat with 
the approval of the commander of the troops, and the city of Canea 
prepared for a blood bath. The Mohammedan Lent (Ramazan) was 
drawing to a close, and the three days of rejoicing which invariably 
follow (Bairam) were supposed to be fixed for the attack on the 
Christians. These anticipations were duly realised, and on the 
24th May, 1896, at 1 o’clock p.m., the Turks fired the first shots, 
blowing out the brains of several Christians to make that Moslem 
holiday. Forearmed, however, is forewarned, and the Christians 
defended themselves to the best of their ability on that day and the 
25th and 26th, during which every house in Canea was barricaded, 
and neighbours living on opposite sides of the absurdly narrow streets 
fired at each other from behind stone heaps piled up in the windows 
of their bedrooms. The streets were deserted, all traffic suspended, 
and it was not until the 27th that the thirty Christian corpses 
(including two women and four children) and the twenty lifeless 
Turks were removed for burial. 

These events provoked a new administrative change of scene: 
Turkhan Pasha was recalled, and Abdullah Pasha, at the head of 
four battalions from Salonica, came to take his place. These troops 
laid waste the villages and fields of the provinces of Apokorona, 
Cydonia, and Kissamo, burning houses, huts, and churches on the 
way. The best soldiers in the world, however, run terrible risks in 
the interior of Crete, and Abdullah was repulsed with the loss of two 
hundred men at the town of Vamos. The foreign consuls at Canea, 
having verified these facts, strongly blamed his conduct in a joint 
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verbal note, and the Porte shortly afterwards recalled him, and 
appointed Berovitch Pasha in his place. 

This was the beginning of the end. The Christians of the island 
meanwhile met, and through their delegates formulated certain 
demands, which the foreign consuls referred to their ambassadors at 
Constantinople, and the famous “ Modifications of the Convention of 
Halepa ” were framed in consequence. The Sultan, too, yielding to 
tardy pressure, graciously conceded the nomination of a Christian 
Governor-General in the person of Berovitch, the summoning of the 
National Assembly, and other demands ; but these concessions came 
too late. Zihni Pasha was sent over to superintend the execution of 
the resuscitated Halepa Convention, which the Christians throughout 
the island joyfully accepted, thanks to the pressure put upon them by 
the Government of Greece. 

Thus, the Government of Greece, to whom the Cretans invariably 
looked for advice and assistance, had during all those troubles and 
persecutions kept scrupulously aloof from everything which might 
have lessened the Christians’ confidence in Europe or increased their 
distrust of the Porte. On two occasions that Government went very 
much further: it risked its popularity by inducing the Cretans to 
admit Shakir Pasha’s troops into the interior of the island, thus 
giving them a wide field for the perpetration of those acts of vandal- 
ism and cruelty which we are wont to associate with Turkish 
methods of “ pacification ” since the exploits of Sassoon. And now 
the advisers of King George came forward once more and threw the 
weight of their moral influence into the scales on the side of Turkey 
and the Powers—a sacrifice the extent of which has never been 
gauged aright by those who complain of the impatience of Greece to 
anticipate events. However this may be, all difficulties were speedily 
smoothed down, the Cretan Christians promised to abide by the new 
arrangement, and the ground was thoroughly cleared for the Powers 
to build up that political edifice which they considered specially 
suited to the people and the times. Unfortunately, the consuls were 
charged with the work of watching over the execution of the new 
Constitution, and the result of their activity and zeal was to render 
it a mockery and a snare. 

Zihni Pasha, who “watched the case” for the Sublime Porte, gave 
the consuls to understand that the imperial iradé confirming the new 
reforms would never be issued unless and until those reforms were 
so interpreted as to annul many of the concessions made to the 
Christians, and to grant others to the Moslems. Conferences took 
place between Zihni and the consular representatives of the Powers 
in Canea, which resulted in a perfect understanding. The consuls 
then drew up a joint telegram to their ambassadors, strongly recom- 
mending, “ for the good of the island and in order to avoid compli- 
3G2 
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cations,’ that the article relating to the distribution of the public 
officials should not be applied to the administrative councils; that 
the presidents and public prosecutors of the law courts should not 
be Cretans, but foreigners; that the rights of the Moslem minority 
should be well provided for in the gendarmerie, &c., Kc. This was 
equivalent to withdrawing with one hand what had been conceded 
by the other. It was something more: it amounted to one of the 
most conclusive arguments ever advanced in favour of union with 
Greece and against autonomy; for if the Cretans themselves cannot 
be trusted to discharge impartially the duties of public prosecutor, of 
judges of the Court of Appeal, &c., &c., how can they be trusted to 
fill all those and many other much more important offices under an 
autonomous régime ? If only foreigners can be credited with imparti- 
ality, what foreigners can inspire confidence and respect among the 
population except the Greeks, who are in reality kinsmen and 
brethren ? 

The complaisance of the foreign consuls was interpreted by the 
Moslems as a sure sign of their intention to nullify the reforms. 
Mahmoud Pasha, then Minister of Public Works at Constantinople, 
wrote several letters to the Cretan Beys, telling them to take courage 
and fear nothing, as the new Constitution would remain a dead letter. 
And everything seemed to confirm the assurance. The questions of 
the tribunals and the gendarmerie were to be arranged by international 
commissions ; but weeks and months passed away before they were 
even appointed. The Porte’s procrastination and the ambassadors’ 
patience exasperated the Christians, whom their Moslem fellow- 
subjects, growing more and more audacious, insulted in the streets 
and taunted in the public places. 

At last the commissions arrived and began their work in December 
last. It was first proposed that the gendarmerie should form part of 
the imperiai army, under the orders of the Seraskariat, its officers to 
be appointed by the Sultan, &c., &c. But as soon as the commis- 
sioners had the bearings of the matter they drew up a project which 
was eminently satisfactory. The Moslems protested ; they called upon 
the consuls to interfere, but the consuls were no longer competent. 
In despair at the idea that their secular rule in Crete was seriously 
threatened, they resolved to have recourse to arms. 

It was election time. The candidates had published their pro- 
grammes and addresses, had deposited the sum of money required 
by the law, and awaited the result of the voting, which was to take 
place on the 11th March this year. The intentions of the Moslems 
—Cretans and Turks—were sufficiently foreshadowed by the signifi- 
cant fact that they had not a single candidate, and that they refrained 
from tilling their fields. They waited and prepared. On the 30th 
January this year they killed a Christian near Therisso. On the 
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following day the Christians avenged the blood of their friend and 
kinsman. ‘Two days later other Christians were massacred in Canea 
openly and with impunity. Thus the Judge Markoolaki was shot 
dead on the quay in presence of the public, Christian and Moslem, 
and his murderer sipped his coffee cosily that same evening without 
molestation, while his co-religionists were butchering fifteen Chris- 
tians and burning their houses in the village of Galata. Only two 
more days elapsed before the Christian quarter of the city of Canea 
was burned to the ground. ‘ Were there any lives lost during the 
conflagration ?” a Turk was asked a week or two later. “I cannot 
say, but I fancy so,” was his reply, “ because several charred arms 
and legs were pulled out from the ruins.”” The Assembly never met. 

The events that followed each other in rapid succession after the 
burning of Canea are too well known to need recapitulation here. 
The dispatch of foreign warships, the successful landing of Greek 
troops under Vassos, and the lamentable attempt to govern the island 
by foreign admirals utterly ignorant of the country and the people, 
are still fresh in the public memory. But a few remarks on the less- 
known aspects of this extraordinary attempt at pacification will not 
be out of place. 

Colonel Vassos left the Pirseus with orders to land at the village of 
Halepa and take the city of Canea; but, owing to supplementary 
instructions which reached him on the open sea, he was compelled to 
abandon his intention, and to land secretly and hurriedly without 
attracting the attention of the men-of-war, which were ready to 
hinder him by force. Had he been allowed to carry out his original 
intention and enter Canea, not a drop of human blood would have 
been shed, and the situation would not have been more complicated 
than it became in the sequel. All the Mohammedan Beys had lost 
their aggressive spirit, and besought the Christians, whose battle- 
ship Hydra stood menacingly near the city, to forgive and forget the 
past. But the Powers ruled otherwise, the Moslems regained their 
martial spirit, and the régime of the admirals began. 

This government may be truly characterised as one series of con- 
tradictory orders, conflicting measures, and Penelopean labours; flat- 
tery being succeeded by menace, persuasion followed by force, and 
the sacrifice of the reality cheerfully made for the sake of the form. 
It was announced by the boom of heavy guns, which killed a number 
of Christians and annihilated the moral influence of the Powers in 
Crete. The admirals declared the chief cities of Crete under European 
protection, and laid down the rule that the Turks might attack the 
insurgents as often as they wished, but an attack by the Christians on 
the Turks would be immediately answered by European bombs. This 
resolve sounds harsh; but the principle is defensible, if European 
interference be held to have been warranted at all. The Christians, 
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whose right of self-defence alone was recognised by the admirals, 
decided to abide by the rule. They naturally concluded, therefore, 
on the 21st February, when the Turks in large numbers sought to 
dislodge them from their position at Froothia, on the promontory of 
Akrotiri,! that resistance to the Moslem would not be taken to mean 
resistance to Europe. Buta murderous cannonade told them that 
they were mistaken. The first European bomb burst at an equal dis- 
tance from the two hostile forces, and the Christians, who foolishly 
imagined that it was directed against their foes, set up a wild enthu- 
siastic cheer. The next projectile, however, killed a man, and forced 
them all to retire under cover, but the bombardment continued until 
twelve victims emphasised the unintelligible lesson which the well- 
intentioned admirals endeavoured to teach the bewildered insurgents. 

A couple of weeks later this deplorable incident was about to be 
repeated. The men-of-war prepared to fire upon “those restless 
beggars, the insurgents,” when one of them rushed at a break-neck 
pace down the steep, stony hill, plunging headlong into the sea, and 
swam towards one of the admirals’ ships, where he explained that the 
insurgents were only defending themselves against an attack by the 
Turks. Fortunately this version was fully confirmed by one of the 
commanders of a battle-ship, who accidently happened to be looking 
at Akrotiri through a field-glass; and as a result of this casual 
coincidence the bombardment was not begun. 

But although the Turks were allowed to attack the Christians to 
their hearts’ content, to drive them from their positions with any 
amount of slaughter, and to make any number of prisoners, the 
Christians were denied these rights, even in the interior, whither the 
power of the admirals did not and does not extend. Thus, when 
the Turks of Candanos, near Selivo, were blocked by the insurgents, 
the admirals, the consuls, the ambassadors, and foreign Ministers 
moved heaven and earth to obtain for them permission to withdraw. 
Colonel Vassos, whose word is law to the insurgents, and who in any 
case would not have allowed the life of a single Turk to be sacrificed, 
was not appealed to. The British Consul, Sir Alfred Billiotti, in 
whore energy and good-will the Mohammedans placed implicit con- 
fidence, went with a detachment of marines to Candanos, conferred 
with the insurgents, accepted their terms, which he characterized as 
“extremely just,” and drew up the following document, which was 
also signed by the commander of H.M.S. Scout and Ed. Adam, in 
the name of the admirals. This document, which is well worth 
studying in the light of subsequent events, is at this moment before 
me, in the original, which was composed and written by Sir Alfred 
Billiotti himself in hurried but intelligible French. 

(1) It is on the heights above the Bay of Canea. 
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‘““A Messieurs les Chefs Cretois qui bloquent les Musulmans dans Candanos. 


“A Ja suite des crdres recus de leurs Gouvernements respectifs, les Amiraux 
Italiens (sic), Frangais, Russes (sic), Autrichiens (sic), Allemands (sic), et Anglais 
ont désigné cing navires un de chaque nationalité dans le but de débarquer des 
marins armés qui serviraient d’escorte aux Musulmans, y compris les troupes qui 
se trouvent bloqués dans Candanos et de prendre toutes les autres précautions 
usage en débarquant des équipages afin d’assurer leur sécurité. 

‘*Ces navires ne sont donc pas venus ici pour faire la guerre aux Crétois, mais 
dans le but unique de mettre un terme sans plus d’effusion de sang 4 une position 
anormale aussi pénible que désagréable (sic) & toutes les parties (sic) en cause. 

“Dans la cours de notre conversation ' nous avons compris surtout deux choses 
comme tenant la premi¢re place dans le désir des Chrétiens. D/’abord que les 
Musulmans indigenes soient désarmés; ensuite qu'il soit pris des mesures pour quils 
ne puissent nuire en aucune fagon® aux Chrctiens sur d’autres points de l’ile et 
notamment ala Canée oi ils seront transportés 4 bord de ces mémes navires aussitot 
arrivés au rivage (sic) les deux demandes étant on ne peut plus légitimes nous nous 
empressons d’informer Messieurs’ les Chefs Crétois, qui quand méme ils ne nous 
l’auraient (sic) pas demandé, ces Musulmans auraient été desarmés a leur arrivée 
a bord, et nous nous engageons au nom des Amiraur a@ prendre toutes les mesures 
nécessaires afin que les Musulmans libérés ne puissent en aucune facon nuire aux 
Crétois en ville, ses environs ou ailleurs. J’irai, ainsi que les Capitaines soussignés 
plus loin promettant de faire tout ce qu’il (sic) sera possible pour engager ces 
Musulmans a émigrer en d’autres provinces Turques, comme les habitants de Sitia 
demandent a le faire. 

“Les soussignés ne manqueront pas de faire ressortir auprés de qui de droit 
toute la bonne volonté déployée par les Chefs Crétois dans cette question diflicile 
et délicate, si comme nous l’espérons tout pouvait (sic) s’arranger selon les ordres 
qui ont été donné (sic) a leurs Amiraux par toutes les Grandes Puissances. 

(Signed) ‘ALFRED BILLIOoTTI, 
Consul de 8.M. Brit. 
‘Ep, ADAM. 

‘‘Le 7 Mars, 1897. ‘KF, Wa. NoEL, 

“ Commander H.M. Scout.” 


Nothing could possibly be more precise, more emphatic, more 
deliberate, than these promises made in writing by the representatives 
of the Great Powers; and nothing more flagrant or more unjustifiable 
than their systematic violation from that day to this. To begin with, 
the insurgents were fired upon by the detachment of marines and by 
the warships that very evening, because a few of them, unaware of 
the orders given that none of them were to enter the valley, passed 
the limit, but without any evil intention. Next morning the iron- 
clads bombarded all the insurgents once more, this time without even 
a pretext, and the British Consul afterwards expressed his unavailing 
regret to my friend George Foumis, one of the insurgent chiefs, that 
this misunderstanding should have cost four lives, besides grievously 
wounding twenty-two. The Mohammedans thus released, owing ex- 


(1) This is somewhat vague, but it refers to the consul’s conversation with the 
nsurgents, not with the admirals. 
(2) The Italics are mine throughout. 
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clusively to the intervention of Colonel Vassos,’ were taken to Canea, 
where, on the very day of their arrival, they publicly proclaimed their 
intention to attack the Christians encamped on the promontory of 
Akrotiri. And they fulfilled their promise more scrupulously than 
the admirals. They went out in threes, fives, and tens, and with 
their friends’ rifles and cartridges fought for hours at a time against 
the people who had spared their lives. And neither the admirals nor 
the Italian commander of the city moved a finger to prevent them. 
Finally, when the battle of Malaxa was about to be fought, the 
Moslem authorities of Canea announced—even in the presence of 
official persons—their intention of arming those liberated Mohamme- 
dans, and on the night before the taking of Malaxa over two thou- 
sand rifles were distributed to the rescued Moslems of Candanos, who 
fought once more against the hated Christians under cover of Euro- 
pean guns. Nor was it until the 6th April, that is to say, four 
weeks later, that the admirals took certain measures to disarm some 
of those Moslems. 

But this is only one of a thousand instances in which the admirals, 
in spite of their excellent intentions, favoured the Turks and attacked 
the Christians, and violated their own express promises in the en- 
deavour. ‘The affair at Malaxa is another case in point. Malaxa 
was a Turkish fort or ‘ blockhouse ” well outside the zone which had 
been taken under the protection of Europe by the admirals. The 
garrison occupying it menaced the insurgents’ communications in the 
interior. I speak with the knowledge of experience, for I was shot 
at by the Turks of Malaxa more than once when travelling from 
village to village. The Cretans determined, therefore, that it should 
fall, and the admirals had neither reason nor pretext for objecting. 
If they had objected, however, they could have had their way in a 
simple effective manner without shedding a drop of blood: they had 
only to send a representative to Colonel Vassos, asking that the 
Turkish garrison be allowed to withdraw and the fortress remain 
empty. He would have most gladly consented, his one aim and 
object in Crete being to pacify both elements of the population and 
to maintain order. But instead of taking this simple straightforward 
method, the representatives of the Great Powers went to work in an 
underhand way, which not only failed to attain their ostensible end, 
but occasioned needless bloodshed and fanned the worst popular 
passions to a consuming flame. 

They signed an ungrammatical warning drawn up in Greek and in 
French which was addressed to “ Messieurs les Insurgés Crétois,” 
informing them that it was absolutely necessary for the safety of the 





(1) I am in possession of all the documents relating to these negociations, some of 
which I am not yet at liberty to publish, and I can categorically assert that the 
besieged Moslems owe their lives directly to Cul. Vassos and indirectly to King George. 
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European troops that Malaxa should not fall into the hands of the 
Greeks,’ and that the Turks who came to supply the garrison with 
victuals should not be molested, otherwise the international fleets 
would proceed to extremities. Now, the mere fact that such a warning 
was issued is a proof—if any were needed—that Malaxa was not 
within the zone in which the insurgents were forbidden to attack the 
Turks. Moreover, for several weeks previously the insurgents had 
attacked Malaxa every other day without calling forth an objection or 
complaint on the part of the admirals. This sudden prohibition, 
therefore, should have been disseminated as publicly and as widely as 
possible, instead of which it was not delivered at all. What happened 
was this: A half-witted old man and a shoemaker were found in 
Canea, and asked to smuggle in this important prohibition through 
the Greek lines and deliver it to the insurgents. Assured that there 
was nothing compromising in the document, which was given to them 
by the British Consul, they set out on their journey. I was sitting 
with Colonel Vassos at the time that they passed the Greek advanced 
posts. They were suspected of being spies and were arrested, the fact 
being announced to Vassos in my presence. This was on the eve of 
the attack on Malaxa, late in the evening, after the last of the insur- 
gents had gone to the hills. Vassos, being ill, refused to investigate 
the matter at once, so the two men were put in prison. Later on the 
papers found on them were examined, and we read with surprise the 
admirals’ warning, which, of course, never reached the insurgents. 
Next day the latter stormed Malaxa, and at the very moment that 
they were discussing the terms of surrender with the Turkish officers, 
the European battle-ships began to bombard them, killing four Turks 
and two insurgents with the first bomb, which knocked down a wall of 
the tower. And this was done at the very moment when the insur- 
gents, who had never before in the history of their island given quarter 
to the Turks, were taking measures to save the lives of their enemies ! 
The prisoners were well treated by the Christians, so well, indeed, that 
they refused to return to Canea, and expressed the desire to enter the 
Greek army—a request which was not, of course, complied with. 

Yet it has been publicly, officially, and repeatedly affirmed in 
England that the admirals bombarded Malaxa because Vassos (who 
had absolutely nothing to do with the attack) had declared war on 
Europe, and had stormed Malaxa despite the warning given by the 
representatives of the Powers. I was with Colonel Vassos before and 
after the attack; I know exactly when and by whom the operations 
against the fort were planned and executed, and I can affirm most 
positively that these official statements are utterly and absolutely at 
variance with the facts. 


(1) One version of the warning said ‘‘ the Greeks,’’ the other had “ the insurgents.” 
Evidently the admirals had little time for reflection. 
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The occupation of Malaxa by the Turks was not necessary to the 
protection of European troops, for now that is empty, the troops are 
not menaced by any one. Vassos not only never declared war upon 
the Powers, but he scrupulously respected the international flags even 
when, a few days ago, in my presence, some of their bullets fell a 
hundred and fifty yards from his advanced posts. And all the 
Christian blood shed by the bombs and balls of the European fleets 
was shed needlessly, wantonly, and would have been spared by any 
intelligent man acquainted with the people, the country, and the 
ordinary methods of adjusting means to an end. 

Again, the admirals signed a proclamation, drawn up, it is said, in 
Paris, granting autonomy to the Cretans. But they never ventured 
to publish it in the towns where the Mohammedan element is pre- 
dominant. The people of Akrotiri refused it categorically and in 
writing, yet these experienced commanders fancied that the insurgents’ 
“no” was in reality a “ yes,” whereupon the latter issued a protest 
against the soft impeachment. Then the insurgent chiefs were asked 
to take some sheaves of the proclamation into the interior, and ask 
the people there to say whether they would accept autonomy. 

The impressive scenes which I witnessed during my eventful journey 
in the interior, where I questioned and addressed hundreds, nay, 
thousands of farmers, peasants, and notables of the island, made it 
very clear to me that not all Europe nor the entire civilised world 
could induce the Cretans to make autonomy a working concern. The 
admirals, too, must have acquired the same conviction by this time. 

Certain of the commanders of European warships went to Hierapetra, 
and, not content with asking the people whether they wanted union 
with Greece or autonomy, addressed themselves to the delicate task of 
winning them over to autonomy, and distinguishing themselves in the 
eyes of the world. They considered that the most effective way of 
attaining this desirable result would be to have recourse to what 
theologians term a pious fraud. So they assured the people that the 
entire province of Apokorona had accepted autonomy, and that Colonel 
Vassos himself, rather than needlessly prolong a hopeless struggle, had 
reluctantly but formally approved their choice. The Cretans, however, 
are a shrewd race, and, since the arrival of the European squadron, 
have been picking up ideas on the subject of diplomacy with wonderful 
aptitude and rapidity. The people of Hierapetra, therefore, replied 
that the province of Apokorona might decide for itself as it deemed 
fit, and that Vassos might resign himself to any disagreeable 
alternative which he considered inevitable ; but that they—the people 
of Hierapetra—would not hear of autonomy, which can mean but a 
renewal of the desperate struggle between Moslems and Christians, 
and would be satisfied with nothing less than union with Greece. It 
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is hardly necessary to remark that the assertions of the diplomatic 
commanders were but mariners’ tales. 

A few days ago a detachment of Italian and Austrian marines paid 
a visit to the people of Kissamo, who received them with shouts ‘of 
‘Hurrah for union with Greece.” “ We are quite convinced by this 
time that you are all for union,” replied one of the officers, “‘ but surely 
you cannot be in love with famine. What will you eat when your 
provisions are gone?” One of the insurgents then plucked a handful 
of grass by the roots and swallowed it before the company: “ That’s 
what we shall eat!” he shouted; and deafening applause rewarded 
his action. The question of the Italian and Austrian officers was 
perhaps legitimate, certainly it was harmless. But it is difficult to 
pass a favourable judgment upon their repeated attempts to purchase 
food for their men at Candanos and other places, and thus deprive the 
hungering people of the scant provisions upon which their lives and 
the lives of their families depend. The people of Candanos indignantly 
refused to part with their food at any price, and when the officers 
returned and insisted, my friend Foumis, who is the chief of Kissamo, 
sent the following letter to the commander of the Itaian ship Vesuvio. 


“The undersigned, Chief of Candanos and Pelekanos, has the honour to inform 
you that as long as the friendly blockade lasts to which Christian Europe has sub- 
jected the island of Crete, all communication between the warships and the 
interior is prohibited. If, therefore, any mariners enter into communications with 
the peasants, the sentinels have orders to make use of their arms. The reason is 
that the Christians cannot trade with those whose business it is to condemn to 
death by hunger an unfortunate people engaged in fighting for freedom. 

“Tam, &e., 
“G. M. Foumis.” 


The Italian commander, desirous of replying and reluctant to lose 
any of his men, indited a letter which for a long time he could not 
devise any means of delivering. At last he hit upon a happy 
expedient. Tying a piece of iron to his missive, he had it flung on 
shore. It was written in bad French, of which this is a literal 
translation :— 


“‘ Yesterday evening I received a letter dated the 25th March, and signed George 
M. Foumis, in which the writer threatens to open fire upon any men belonging 
to European warships who shall endeavour to enter into relations with the people 
of Selino Kastelli, I am not acquainted with this gentleman, nor do I recognise 
his right to make any such declaration. Yet I send you (sic) this letter. As for 
the threat in question, I warn you that every shot fired from the coast against the 
warships, their launches or their men, will be immediately followed by artillery 
fire from the vessel. Should this occur I herewith lay all the responsibility for the 
results and for reprisals upon you. Signed,’ &c. 


And this same spirit is manifest in everything done or left undone 
since the international fleet undertook the task of pacifying the island. 
Happen what may, the Turks are always the favourites, the Christians 
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invariably the victims. The reason alleged is sometimes the fault of the 
latter, at other times a misunderstanding on the part of the admirals, 
but the result is always the same. Over and over again the Christians 
of Akrotiri complained that the measures of repression enforced against 
them were never employed against the Turkish Bashi-Bazooks, who, 
though forbidden to carry arms, take an active part in every fight 
against the Christians. The admirals invariably promised to use the 
same weights and measures in both cases, and a crucial case occurred 
on the 30th March. Hundreds of Bashi-Bazooks came up to the 
Christians’ advanced posts, protesting that they harboured no evil 
thoughts, and that the foreign consuls were following them. Having 
been allowed to pass, they opened fire, wounded six men, and then 
cut off their ears, noses, lips, and heads, and wounded seven others, of 
whom six dangerously. The Christians asked the admirals why they 
allowed those Moslems, who are not soldiers, to set the law thus at 
nought ; whereupon they received the reply that the European vessels, 
aware of the facts, would have certainly opened fire upon the Turks 
had it not been that certain European officers were, at that very 
moment, in the Turkish camp, and it would have been wrong to 
endanger their lives! 

One more instance and I have finished. On the 30th March two 
Austrian officers, under cover of a white flag, passed over to the 
Turkish fort of Kalami during an engagement between the insurgents 
and the Moslems. There they assisted the Turks to place their guns 
in position and directed the fire against the Christians. During the 
night two European warships kept their search-lights continuously 
turned upon the insurgents’ position, in order that the Turks might 
take proper aim; and on the following morning the Austrian vessel 
bombarded the Christians, drove them from their stronghold, and 
enabled the Turks to enter the village of Megalo Khorafia, where they 
forthwith set fire to the church and the houses. And yet Europeans 
are surprised at the distrust with which the Cretans receive their pro- 
testations of sympathy and friendship! 

The truth is that the task undertaken by Europe is hopeless. It is 
possible, of course, to annihilate the Cretans, and the Powers possess 
the needful means of doing so. It is equally easy to embitter and 
estrange them, and this has already been satisfactorily accomplished. 
But to impose upon them—by dint of violent measures—autonomous 
government combined with separation from Greece, is a problem 
which neither Europe nor the world can ever hope satisfactorily to 
solve. 

E. J. Ditroy. 


Aurkanov, Headquarters of the Greek 
Army of Occupation. 


